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Effective Slurry Mixing—the Key Operation 
in CementeMill Chemical Control 


UDGED BY THE EFFORTS made in 
J all wet-process cement plants to produce 
a uniformly high grade product, one which 
in most cases not only meets but actually 
exceeds the exacting quality specifications of 
the Portland Cement Association, it is only 
natural that the plant chemist’s interest cen- 
ters around the slurry-mixing tanks. If the 
mixing has not been such as to render his 
grab samples representative of the contents 
of the tanks as a whole, and if accordingly 
he allows a tank’s contents to be burned in 
the kilns without knowing to a certainty that 
his apparently satisfactory analysis of the 
sample reflects the condition of the slurry 
as a whole, then indeed the careful chemical 
control which he has exercised from the 
start might just as well be discontinued. 

From a control standpoint, the portland 
cement industry is essentially a part of the 
broad group of process industries compris- 
ing our chemical field. That those responsi- 
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By A. Anable 


Engineer, The Dorr Co., New York City 


ble for the conduct of manufacturing opera- 
tions are becoming research conscious is one 
of the outstanding features of our present 
day business life. It can be said that few of 
our major industries have profited by this 
unmistakable trend to a greater extent than 
cement manufacturers. One large company 
in this field proudly points to the fact that 
its chemical staff at each of its many mills 
not only performs routine analyses and tests, 
but also actually supervises and controls 
every single operation in the process cycle 
from the quarrying of the rock to the final 
grinding of clinker and gypsum into a high 
grade cement of uniform physical and chem- 
ical composition. 


How Cement Slurry Differs From Other 
Mineral Pulps 

The agitation of cement slurry is a prob- 

lem involving many factors not encountered 

in other fields. For the reason already men- 


tioned it is, however, one of the most im- 
portant operations in the process cycle and 
accordingly is one to which constructive en- 
gineering thought may be applied with profit. 
In the first place it is a denser mineral 
pulp than is encountered in any of the metal- 
lurgical or chemical fields and, although the 
particles of which it consists are relatively 
finely divided, it has an extremely high 
viscosity. Added to these characteristics 
there is a very definite tendency for the 
slurry to cake upon exposed surfaces and 
dry out as a hard impervious mass. 

Three other physical characteristics are 
immediately noticed when attempts are made 
to mix by mechanical means alone the con- 
tents of two or more tanks, varying slightly 
in calcium carbonate content. General prac- 
tice calls for the plant chemist’s analyzing 
samples from each of these tanks and then 
giving orders to the operators as to how 
many feet of slurry from each tank are to 
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A modern cement mill laboratory of the type which now governs the whole process of making.cement from the quarry to 


the nnisned product 












be run to a correction tank in order that the 


resulting mixture may have exactly the pre- 
determined chemical composition which is 
correct for kiln feed. If thése various slur- 
ries are run into the correction tank one by 
one and the mechanical mixer started, it will 
be true that very little mixing in a vertical 
plane takes place. Samples taken at various 
depths will have different chemical composi- 
tions proving without a doubt that horizontal 
stratification exists. Furthermore, the vis- 
cosity of the slurry is such that, unless ab- 
normally high speeds are practised, the en- 
tire tank contents will tend to rotate with 
the paddles. Although the high density of 
cement slurry does tend to buoy up any 
coarse material, nevertheless a deposition 
does take place on the bottom of the tank 
which in time builds up to proportions which 
not only endanger the machine mechanically, 
but also render inaccurate any capacity cal- 
culations based upon tank depth. 

The mixer shown in the accompanying 
illustration has been developed especially for 
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The modern slurry mixing system at the plant of the Valley Forge Cement Co. 


the mixing of cement slurry. Into its design 
has gone considerable study along the fol- 
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Diagramatic sketch of a mixer particularly developed for mixing cement slurry, 
illustrating the air action 


lowing lines, in view of the fact that the 
most difficulty has arisen in the past from 
these sources: (1) Mixing in two planes 
(horizontal and vertical); (2) Positive re- 
turn of deposited solids to suspension in the 
slurry; (3) Effective agitation over com- 
plete area of tank; (4) Reliable air agita- 
tion without difficulty from fouled nozzles; 
(5) Low power consumption. 

In the development of this slurry mixer it 
was recognized at the outset that correct 
agitation’ could not be secured by either 
mechanical agitation alone in the horizontal 
plane or by air agitation alone in the ver- 
tical plane. A violent swirling of the tank 
contents by mechanical agitation does not 
break up horizontal stratification and fur- 
thermore is not conducive to low power re- 
quirements. Air jets in the bottom are only 
effective when closely spaced, for otherwise 
deposition of solids between nozzles occurs. 
A multiplicity of nozzles, practically stud- 
ding the tank bottom, is however not an 
economic solution, for the quality of the mix 
is not justified in any sense by the cost of 
the large -amount of compressed air which 
is required in this case. In the device il- 
lustrated, the compressed air nozzles are 
placed on the slowly revolving (2 r.p.m.) 
agitator arms. 

In combining air and mechanical agitation 
in a single machine most of the faults of 
each system were eliminated. The resulting 
combination of the two methods gave a flex- 
ible unit which gave mixes varying less than 
0.2% in CaCO, content in various parts of 
the tank with a total power and air cost less 
than that with a similar size slurry mixer 
either air or paddle agitation alone. 


Importance of Compressed-Air Element 

Proper distribution of compressed air is 
an essential of good slurry mixing. The 
problem which has been the most difficult to 
solve has been that of nozzle design. Nozzles 
that are entirely satisfactory in the usual 
run of metallurgical and chemical pulps fail 
completely in cement slurry, where the mate- 
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rial cakes in the pipes and nozzle openings TABLE I—TIME REQUIRED TO MIX TWO DIFFERENT SLURRIES 

after a short time. Check valves of various TO HOMOGENEITY 

types have been tried without any degree of 
, : Test 1 

success. A device which appeared to have 18 ft. dia. x 13 ft. deep slurry mixer. 

possibilities consisted of a short length of 8 ft. of 75.65% CaCOs slurry added from tank No. 1. 

perforated pipe with one end sealed and pro- 3 ft. of 84% CaCO; slurry added from tank No. 2. ; : 

liad ilies ok Genie then wily. Agitation started with minimum amount of air (22 cu. ft. free air per min.) and grab 


; js ; samples taken every five minutes until homogeneity is reached with the following results : 
ing, which expanded and allowed air to pass, 


Whine) eréseure was seplied on the inside, ber = CaCO; Content Time,a.m. CaCO,Content Time,a.m. CaCOs Content 
immediately closed the perforations by con- 9:42 76.5 Yo 10:11 77.18% 10 :41 77.36% 


: 9:51 76.5 10:16 77.66 10 :46 77.06 
traction and slurry pressure whenever the 9 -56 75.76 10:21 96.72 10:52 77 90) 


air was cut off. While a distinct improve- 10:01 76.26 10 :26 76.61 10 :56 77.90 
ment, this design has more recently been 10 :06 77.90 10:31 77.36 11:55 77.78 
superseded by a unique design which has Conclusion: 1% hours required for mixing at minimum agitation. 
proved to be perfectly simple and _ reliable 
under every conceivable plant condition Test No. 2 
; ‘ 18 ft. x 13 ft. slurry mixer. 

6 fit. of 84.20% CaCOs slurry added from tank No. 4. 

5 ft. of 74.03% CaCOs slurry added from tank No. 5. 

Agitation started with maximum amount of air (74 cu. ft. of free air per min.) and grab 
samples taken every five minutes until homogeneity is reached with the following results: 


A New Kind of Air Nozzle 


An entirely new principle has been utilized 
to prevent the solids irom entering the air Tj CaCO; C - " : 2 
piping or nozzle structure regardless of the ime, p.m. aCOs; Content ime, p.m. CaCO, Content Time, p.m. CaCQOs Content 


3:12 80.06% 3:35 80.29% 3:55 79.33% 


; ae 3:20 74.34 3:40 78.25 
off. When the compressed air is turned on 3-25 74.22 3-45 79 10 


again after a shutdown, those solids which 3:30 76.50 3:50 79.20 

have accumulated and which formerly caused Conclusion: 40 min. required for mixing at maximum agitation. 
trouble from clogged pipe lines are immedi- 

ately blown off effectively and the resump- TABLE II—OPERATING DATA AT SEVERAL SLURRY MIXER 
tion of operation is attended by none of INSTALLATIONS 
those difficulties which used to be inherent in 


length of time during which the air is shut 


to 


slurry mixers of the air agitating type. 


slurry 


pressure, h.p. 


Tests have been conducted at a number of 
different cement plants in order to establish 


and air com- 
slurry capacity 


definite data on such important points as 
time required for complete mixing, amount 


air 50% efficiency 
slurry pressure, h.p. 


per min. 
atio air pressure 


Power consumption 
ft. 


Slurry depth 

Air pressure 

Cu. ft. free air 

Total power for mix- 
Hydrostatic 


of air needed for a given size tank, power ; 
required to drive a certain size mechanism, 16x22 ft. : 1% hp. 25 lb. 


and the necessary air pressure for any given !8x13 ft. . 1% hp. 12 Ib. 26 
Sterne decor agn eli: 20x22 ft. .  233hp. 22% Ib. 27 


; ; ; ’ 30x20 ft. ; 3.50 h.p. 25 Ib. 40 
which follow give some pertinent facts on 34 x2] ft. ; 4.00 h.p. 25 lb. 40 


slurry agitation which may be relied upon 
with confidence since they were all obtained 


— Total h.p. per 1000 cu. 
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0.89 
0.743 
0.860 132 


Conclusions—(1) Power for mechanism rotation and air compression range from .75 to 
1.50 h.p. per 1000 cu. ft. of slurry tank capacity, the higher unit power consumption being 
required for the smaller tanks and vice versa. (2) Air pressure required is approximately 
operation. twice hydrostatic slurry pressure. 


slurry depth and slurry density. The tables 
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at regular full scale installations in normal 


The third table gives the results of. a 
test of an agitator at the Independence mill ferent points in the tank. This is more dilute ment practice. Undoubtedly it would be 
of the Portland Gold Mining Co. to deter- than cement slurry and is relatively coarse | classed as a more segregating material than 
mine the uniformity of the mixture at dif- (56% through 200-mesh) compared with ce- cement slurry. 


Not Enough Attention Paid to 
Quality Control 


It has been estimated that at the average 
cement mill with a payroll of 200 men, at 
least six men are engaged exclusively in 
testing. Expressed in another way, it is 
safe to say that the average cost of chem- 
ical control and’ laboratory supervision 
amounts to about 1 c. per barrel of finished 
cement. This is a very reasonable outlay 
for the sake of quality, uniformity and ulti- 
mate consumer satisfaction, bearing in mind 
that the chemical elements combine in fixed 
proportions when burned in the kilns and 
that this essential chemical composition does 





not result in the highest quality clinker un- 
less the predetermined ratio of lime to silica, 
iron and alumina is religiously maintained by 
the chemical staff. Effective slurry mixing 
does not give this control, but it does assure 
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TABLE III—SCREEN ANALYSES AND MOISTURE DETERMINATION ON 
CONTENTS OF 40 FT. DIA. X 25 FT. DEEP AGITATOR 
—Per Cent Retained on Following Screens 


% Moisture +35 +48 


Point A 52.6 0.25 0.75 
B 52.9 0.20 1.00 
G bi 0.25 0.85 
D 52.8 0.15 1.00 
E 53.0 0.20 0.85 
F SS2 0.30 1.00 


+65 +100 +200 —200 
4.50 11.65 27.20 56.45 
4.40 11.70 26.70 54.40 
4.40 11.50 27.10 56.50 
4.30 11.50 26.60 56.90 
4.40 11.60 27.50 56.00 
4.40 11.35 26.85 56.85 


Points 4, B and C were 5 ft. below the slurry level and distant from the side 5 ft, 10 ft. 


and 15 ft., respectively. 


- 


Points D, E and F were 10 ft. below the slurry level and distant 


from the side of the tank 5 ft., 10 ft. and 15 ft., respectively. 


chemist’s grab samples representative of the 
composition of the slurry tanks contents as 
a whole. 


Talc and Soapstone Production 
in Canada in 1927 


ALC AND SOAPSTONE PRODUC- 
TION in Canada during 1927 amounted 
to 16,521 tons, valued at $236,105, according 
to finally revised statistics just issued by the 
Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch 


-of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ot- 


tawa. In 1926 shipments were recorded at 
15,767 tons, worth $217,195. 


Ontario’s production was made up of talc 
obtained from deposits near Madoc, Hastings 
county, and soapstone from the Grave mine 
near Vermilion Bay. Quebec shipments were 
from quarries in Broughton, Leeds and 
Thetford townships and consisted principally 
of soapstone blocks for use in lining the 
alkali recovery furnaces of sulphate pulp 
mills. Small shipments of talc were made 
from two deposits in British Columbia, one 
located on Vancouver Island and the other 
near Wilmer, Windermere mining division. 


Tale or soapstone, ground or unground, 
imported into Canada during 1927 amounted 
to 4907 tons appraised at $88,858. Exports 
of refined tale totaled 10,692 tons, worth 
$125,123. 

Capital employed by the six firms operat- 
ing in the tale and soapstone industry was 
recorded at $715,439. Employment was fur- 
nished 13 salaried employes and 109 wage 
earners; their total earnings were $87,721. 
Fuel and electricity used during the year ac- 
counted for an expenditure of $25,169. 


Feldspar in 1927 


HE crude feldspar sold or used by pro- 

ducers in the United States in 1927 
amounted to about 202,497 long tone, valued 
at $1,424,755, or $7.04 a ton, according to 
reports obtained directly from producers by 
the United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in co-operation with the 
geological surveys of Maryland, New York, 
North Carolina and Virginia. These figures 
show a decrease of 4% in quantity and 11% 
M total value compared with 1926. Feldspar 
Was mined and sold in 1927 in 12 states, 
Namely, Arizona, California, Colorado, Con- 


necticut, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota and Virginia. The greatest 
feldspar-producing region is that which in- 
cludes the Atlantic seaboard states, from 
Maine to North Carolina. This region re- 
ported about 94% of the total production 
and value in 1927. North Carolina, the lead- 
ing state, reported about 50% of the total 
output; Maine, the second state, reported 
nearly 17%, and New Hampshire, the third 
state, nearly 14%. The average value per 
long ton in North Carolina was $6.08; in 
Maine, $8.72, and in New Hampshire, $8.13. 


Feldspar Grinding 


Except for minor purposes, feldspar is 
prepared for use by grinding. This work is 
done principally by commercial mills; only 
a very small portion is ground by users in 
their own mills. In 1927 there were 32 
commercial mills operated in 13. states, 
namely, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Tennessee. These 
mills reported 223,915 short tons of ground 
feldspar sold in 1927, valued at $3,564,141, 
or $15.92 a ton, compared with 225,362 tons, 
valued at $3,775,797, or $16.75 a ton, in 1926, 
a decrease of less than 1% in quantity and 
6% in value. Of the quantity sold in 1927, 
194,672 short tons, valued at $2,946,153, or 
$15.13 a ton, was domestic feldspar, and 29,- 
243 tons, valued at $617,987, or $21.13 a ton, 
was imported feldspar, including Cornwall 
stone. Imported feldspar was ground in two 
states in 1927-—-New York and Ohio. These 
figures represent an increase in imported 
feldspar as compared with 1926. 

The production of crude feldspar by states 
in 1926 and 1927 is shown in the following 
table : 


Fuel Consumption by the 
World’s Cement 


Industry 

MONG THE PAPERS presented -at 

the Fuel Conference organized by the 
British National Committee with the ap- 
proval of the World Power Conference in 
London, during the latter part of September, 
was a paper on “The Fuel Question in the 
Cement Industry” by O. V. Morch, who 
considers that the competition in ideas re- 
sulting from the controversy on the wet and 
dry methods of making portland cement in 
rotary kilns has benefited the industry and 
increased the efficient use of coal, coal rep- 
resenting more than half the prime cost of 
Since powdered fuel was first 
used in rotary kilns in 1900, and since for 
dry kilns the high temperature exit gases 
were used in waste-heat boilers to provide 
steam for all or most of the power used in 
cement works, the efficiency in terms of the 
ideal kiln has nearly doubled. As the de- 
mand for better cement grows, more and 
more power will be required, especially for 
fine grinding. The author estimates the 
world’s use of fuel for the annual production 
of 59,000,000 metric tons of cement at 24,- 
220,000 metric tons of fuel—coal, coke, lig- 
nite, peat and oil. He considers it not im- 
possible to still save 5,000,000 metric tons 
of this fuel annually. 


the cement. 


Fuels and Fuel Testing 

HE investigations conducted by the staff 

of the Division of Fuels and Fuel Test- 
ing, Canadian Department of Mines, con- 
ducted in 1926, are reported in two parts, 
both published in Bulletin No. 689 of the 
Department of Mines, Ottawa, entitled “In- 
vestigations of Fuels and Fuel Testing.” 


Part I contains reports of investigations 
on low temperature carbonization of bitu- 
minous coals, the nature of sulphur in coal 
and coke and on drying and moisture re- 
absorption of lignite. Part II contains, in 
addition to the annual gasoline survey, papers 
on the treatment of crude shale oil from 
New Brunswick oil shales and on bitumen 
emulsion obtained from Alberta bituminous 
sands for the production of fuel oil. 

The Universal Oil Products Co. of Chi- 
cago and the Kansas City Testing Labora- 
tory assisted the Dominion staff in some of 
the investigations. 


CRUDE FELDSPAR SOLD OR USED BY PRODUCERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1926 AND 1927 














State Long tons—1926—Value* Long tons—1927—Value* 
PN octach cides sxiseet stiact teeta 7 7 T T 
eee ah araacenadeaa meena Lae $ 49,300 5,260 $ 43,329 
Colorado 7 7 tT T 
Connecticut 6 : 87,844 6,123 43,319 
[aa 306,695 34,328 299,386 
Maryland Weccpuckansint 7 2,001 11,612 
New Hampshire ....... 287,596 27,449 223,077 
i > een cee 157,865 12,020 96,446 
North Carolina .......... 602,020 100,756 612,214 
Pennsylvania ............ 4,492 3,938 24,257 
South Dakota ..... 7 7 7 
Virginia “i paseesesd oes + + + H 
Undistributed  .......0.2.......... .... 16,680 111,289 10,622 71,115 

209,989 $1,607,101 202,497 $1,424,755 


*Value at mine or nearest shipping point. +Included under “Undistributed.” 
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Quarry Industry in North Carolina 


October 27, 192s 


Probably Has Greatest Variety of Stone of Any State in the Union 


HERE IS PROBABLY NO STATE 

in the Union which has a greater variety 
of stone than North Carolina. The state 
has practically every type of building, struc- 
tural, monumental and ornamental stone to 
be found. The types of stone found are the 
white, pink and gray granites; the stone 
allied to granite, as rhyolite, diorite, trap, 
etc.; several varieties of gneiss; white, “Con- 
federate gray,” pink, mottled, “regal blue” 
and black marble; several varieties of lime- 
stone and dolomite; quartzite; gray and red 
sandstone; serpentine and verdantigue mar- 
bles; and volcanic slates. 


Granites 

The granites of North Carolina are dis- 
tributed over about one-half the total area 
of the state, but the productive part of this 
area is considerably less. Openings from 
which granite has been quarried in the past 
have been made in a majority of the coun- 
ties where it occurs. The chief producing 
centers at the present time are in the coun- 
ties of Rowan, Surry and Vance. In Rowan 
county, the “Salisbury pink” is produced. 
In Surry, the “Mt. Airy” granite is the 
chief variety found. These two varieties of 
stone are well known throughout the eastern 
United States. 

Geographically, the distribution of the 
granites, gneisses and allied stone is in the 
three larger physiographic provinces of the 
state, namely, the Coastal Plain, the Pied- 
mont Plateau and the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. However, the largest part of the 
granites are comprised within the limits of 
the Piedmont Plateau region. Smaller work- 
able areas of massive granites, usually of 
excellent grade, are distributed through a 
number of the counties of the inner margin 
of the Coastal Plain, especially in the coun- 
ties of Nash, Wilson, Johnston and Wake. 
The large areas of granite rocks of the 
mountain 
structure 


region are usually 
and cannot be used for certain 
high grades of work in which the granites 
are used. 

The granites of the Coastal Plain area 
are the massive biotite rocks varying from 
fine even-granular to coarse porphyritic in 
texture and from 


schistose in 


gray to pink in color. 
Usually jointing is rather well developed in 
the granites, intersecting the rock in several 
general directions. Due to this excessive 
jointing very few quarries have been opened 
from which large blocks of structural stone 
have been produced; consequently most of it 
is used in the crushed form. 
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By H. J. Bryson 
State Geologist, Raleigh, N. C. 


In the Piedmont section the texture of the 
granites varies from fine to medium, rarely 
coarse, and the color from nearly white 
through the lighter to darker shades of 
gray. A very beautiful shade of pink gran- 
ite is quarried in several places in the vicin- 
ity of Salisbury. Over most of this area the 
granite or less distinct evi- 


shows more 


A quarry of regal blue marble in the 

western part of the state, where recent 

developments have shown tremendous 
supplies of this stone 


dence of the effects of intense dynamic- 


metamorphism. 


In the mountain region the granites, both 
massive and schistose in structure, are quite 
distributed. More often they are 
schistose in structure and are usually biotite- 


widely 


bearing. The gneisses are of both sedimen- 
tary and igneous origin. In addition to the 
acid rocks, massive and schistose basic ig- 
neous rocks are found in places over the 
entire At times these 
found in large enough quantity and of such 
character as to make them 
certain uses. 


region. rocks are 


of value for 


Marble 


The marble deposits occur chiefly in 


Macon, McDowell, and Cherokee counties 
in the extreme southwest corner of the state. 
Tt occurs in a sort of lens varying in width 
from 1000 to 2500 ft. and extends for a dis- 
tance of 23 miles. Within the past year con- 
siderable core drilling near the center of the 
deposit has been done by a newly organized 
company which expects to develop the mar- 
ble on a large scale. Before drilling was 
started it was thought by all who had vis- 
ited the district that the marble was too 
much jointed to be of value as a building 
stone. However, the drilling revealed that 
little jointing occurred on the north side of 
the deposit. In the blue variety, blocks 28 
ft. thick without a flaw were found. In the 
white, blocks 17 ft. thick were revealed. 

Recent tests prove that the marble ranks 
among the best found in America. The ten- 
sile and compression strengths are high while 
the absorption is very low. Due to the low 
absorption qualities the marble is practically 
unstainable. Tests revealed that oils, greases, 
and organic juices did not penetrate the 
surface. As a result such materials, even 
after several days exposure, could be re- 
moved with little effort. A number of tests 
made by the Bureau of Standards and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology on 
the fine grained white variety proved that it 
ranked with the Carrara marble for most 
uses. 

Limestone 

Many varieties of limestone occur dis- 
tributed over the state. In the eastern or 
coastal plain area a great number of de- 
posits of marl, shell-rock and limestone oc- 
cur. These materials are used at present 
principally for lime purposes, but a $3,000, 
000 portland cement plant is under considera- 
tion by a large northern company to utilize 
the high grade material for cement. The 
deposits under consideration for development 
occur chiefly in the vicinity of New Bern. 
The true limestones occur in Swain, Hender- 
son, McDowell and Madison Counties. Four 
plants are in operation at the present time 
producing crushed stone, lime and hydrated 
lime. 

Quartzite 


A lens of quartzite occurs in the Ocoee 
formations in the extreme eastern part ol 
the state and extends for a distance of sev- 
eral miles in a northeast-southwest direction. 
Some of it, after crushing, has been used 
as sand as well as for a fluxing material in 
the copper smelters of eastern Tennessee. 
However, at places, it is pure enough to be 
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Quarry of pink and white granite at Granite, N. C., illustrating the operating 
methods in use 


used in the ceramic trade to some extent. 


Sandstone 

There are two areas in the state where 
sandstone is found which has been used for 
a building stone. The first area is in Stokes 
and Rockingham counties in the north-cen- 
tral part of the state. This area is about 10 
miles wide and extends northeastward into 
Virginia. The second and largest sandstone 
area is in the south-central part of the 
state, varying from 5 to 18 miles in width 
and is about 100 miles long. At a great 
number of places throughout this area are 
old quarries which were operated years ago. 
The chief producing center was in the vicin- 
ity of Sanford. A great deal of the stone 
used in the old buildings of the State Uni- 
versity at Chapel Hill came from this sand- 
stone belt. Both of these sandstone areas 
are of Triassic age. 


Serpentine 

The distribution of the available serpen- 
tine in the state is limited principally to the 
counties of Buncombe, Caldwell, Madison, 
Watauga, Wake, Wilkes and Yancey. It 
occurs in small quantities in a great number 
of the mountain counties, but as a rule the 
deposits are small and the color not suitable 
for ornamental purposes. In all of the 
Places where the serpentine is found the 
stone occurs in dikes most of which are 
narrow but sometimes extend for great dis- 
tances. The material found thus far is al- 
most invariably of a dull dark green color, 
though sometimes a light yellowish green 
material is found. It always contains an 
abundance of dark granules and veinlets of 
chromic iron ore but so far as has been 
observed this does not injure the stone for 
Seneral purposes. 


Volcanic Slates 
The volcanic slates are confined chiefly 
to the south central counties. None of these 
slates, however, have been mined as such. 


The chief use so far has been for making 
brick. The material, when finely ground, is 
especially suitable for high grade flashed 
face brick. 
STONE PRODUCTION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA FROM 1924 TO 1927 
INCLUSIVE 


Year Value 

I an hn on aa $3,338,205 
Ds ra se ee 3,690,506 
| i: ee ee Eee LEEE 4,285,875 
RR elect OO he ee 4,967,542 


The table above shows a steady increase 
in the production of stone in this state dur- 
ing the past four-year period. 


Feldspar in Ontario and Quebec 
N ANY important deposits of feldspar, in 

the form of pegmatite dykes, occur in 
the region of Grenville-Hastings strata ex- 
tending eastward from Georgian bay through 
Ontario and into Quebec north of Ottawa 
and St. Lawrence rivers. In 1923 nearly 
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30,000 tons of feldspar were produced, mostly 
from deposits in districts to the north and 
northwest of Kingston, in Ontario, and along 
lower Ottawa river, in Quebec. The depos- 
its occur in pegmatite dykes cutting various 
types of gneisses, schists and less deformed 
sedimentary and igneous rocks. The feld- 
spar is commonly a reddish potash feldspar, 
but in some instances the deposits are of 
pale cream or nearly white potash feldspar, 
as in the case of various deposits in Derry 
and neighboring townships in Quebec, a few 
miles north of Buckingham. One of these 
occurrences is a dyke about 50 ft. wide which, 
over a width of 35 ft. and for a length of 
300 ft., consists almost entirely of pale 
microcline with scarcely any hornblende, 
mica, etc., and with only minor amounts of 
quartz lying in aggregates between large 
feldspar crystals. 

One of the largest feldspar bodies is the 
Richardson mine, situated 25 miles north of 
Kingston. The deposit lies in a steeply in- 
clined dyke 150 ft. wide and cutting biotite 
gneiss. Over a length of more than 400 it. 
the dyke consists mainly of microcline, but 
with, towards the center, a large mass of 
quartz. Near the edge of the dyke, crystals 
of hornblende are scattered through the feld- 
spar mass, and there are narrow zones of a 
soda-feldspar. 


In most cases the feldspars of the peg- 
matite dykes are not segregated in such large 
masses as in the instance cited, but occur 
intergrown or intermixed with quartz, mica 
and other constituents of the rock. In some 
instances, as at the Villeneuve mine, 20 miles 
north of Buckingham, a dyke has been ex- 
ploited for both its mica (muscovite) and 
feldspar contents. 

At this locality a series of white pegmatite 
dykes cut a fine-grained gneiss. One of the 
dykes is 150 ft. wide and has been quarried. 
The rock consists mainly of white micro- 
cline and albite intimately associated, but 
accompanied by quartz, muscovite in large 
crystals and a number of other minerals. 





A shale pit at Norwood, N. C., showing the marked dip of the strata 
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General view of the Ward plant at Oxford, Mich., with the crushing and screening plants at the left and the storage equip-. 
ment at the right 


The Ward Sand and Gravel Company 
Operation at Oxford, Michigan 


A Pumping Plant Without Precedent 


NNOVATIONS in any industry are al- 
ways received with skepticism, and, if the 
innovations are unusually novel, with a good 
deal of adverse criticsm and unbelief. In 


the sand and gravel industry no innovation 
has caused quite so much comment and criti- 
cism as the system of pumping designed by 
F. L. Ward and applied by him to the big 
sand and gravel production which his com- 
pany, the Ward Sand and Gravel Co., has 
carried on at Oxford, Mich., for some years. 
Consequently when a Rock Propucts edi- 
tor visited the plant recently he was even 
more interested in the economics of the pro- 
duction than the engineering feature. For 
the sand and gravel business is like any 
other business in that it must first of all 
show a profit on its operations. If an inno- 
vation helps it to increase its profits by 
lowering the cost of operation it is a success 
whether it falls in line with the ordinary 
views of what is good engineering or not. 
The figures can speak for themselves. 
When this article was being prepared Mr. 
Ward gave the writer access to his shipping 
records and power bills and furnished all 
other information that was requested, and 
the figures that 
sources. 
The 


latest 


follow came from these 


which represents the 
the Ward 
(with two jets) was placed in service in 
April, 1928. As the plant was visited in the 
early part of June, the record of May was 


new dredge, 


development of system 


the only one showing a full month’s produc- 
tion. In May the production was 218,881 
tons, for May was a short month with four 
Sundays and a holiday, and some time was 
lost for which the dredge was not respon- 
sible. The proauction was 9120 tons per 


working day. 


The records of the time of filling barges 
are carefully kept and they show that on an 
average 31 min. were required to load a barge 
and that the average load was 531.7 tons. 
This is equivalent to 1003 tons per hour 
and only one jet was used at a time, chang- 
ing from one yet an the other whenever a big 
stone had to be removed from the mouth of 
the suction, in the way that will be described 
later. 


The power bill for the entire plant for 
the month of May was $8010.44. Not all of 
this went to the dredge by any means, as 
the description which follows will show. 
There is a heavy cost for transporting the 
material, pumping water and doing other 
things about the plant. Power has not been 
accurately allocated to the different opera- 
tions, but it has been so sufficiently to show 








that not over 70% of the total power bill 
should be charged to the dredge. Since 70% 
of $8010.44 is $5607.31, that is the power 
cost for pumping 218,881 tons, the cost per 
ton being 2.56 c. 

While cheaper power costs may have been 
obtained in some fields for the same ift, 
Mr. Ward says that his power bill is con- 
siderably less than it was when he _ used 
centrifugal pumps. The great gain, how- 
ever, has been in the lessened cost of wear- 
ing parts. When pumps were used runners 
had to be replaced every two weeks to keep 
up the efficiency of the pump, and a runner 
is expensive, and it takes some time to re- 
place one. In addition to the wear on run- 
ners there was the wear on plates and shells 
to be taken into account. With the present 
system wear is practically confined to the 


The new dredge of the Ward Sand and Gravel Co. at Oxford 


































The original dredge using the Ward system. This outfit 
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pumped an average of 244 cars per day 


throat piece, or “venturi,” which is not ex- 
pensive and which is easily changed. It has 
never taken more than two hours to make 
the change from stop to start. Usually it is 
made in less time. 

The Ward system is an application of the 
hydraulic elevator or hydraulic ejector, a 
device which has been shunned by engineers 
because of its low efficiency. Mr. Ward 
admits that the efficiency of his device is 
low, taking the power input from the instru- 
ments on the board and comparing it with 
the work done in foot-pounds in lifting sand, 
gravel and water. But the useful efficiency 
of the device is high because of the high 
percentage of solids in the discharge, which 
is around 40%. While the foot-pounds effi- 
ciency is low, less power is wasted in lifting 
water which is not wanted, than with a cen- 
trifugal pump. 

The figures given the writer at another 
plant would indicate that about 14% of 
solids are carried in the average centrifugal 
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pump discharge in this field. Jets are used 
instead of cutters and it is the opinion of 
operators that this percentage of solids could 
be profitably increased by the use of cutters. 
One company was installing a cutter when 
this article was prepared. But without the 
cutter it appears that six tons of water are 
lifted with every ton of solids by the cen- 
trifugal pumps of the district, while the 
Ward system lifts only 1% tons of water 
for every ton of solids. 

The specific claims made by Mr. Ward for 
his device are: “A more continuous pro- 
duction, as major accidents are practically 
eliminated. It takes less skill to operate, as 
it is not possible to plug the discharge pipe. 
Larger material can be handled with a unit 
that compares with the same size suction 
dredge, for the reason that restricted areas 
in the dredging apparatus are larger. Lower 
cost per ton for labor than the ordinary type 
of suction dredge, and with the exception of 
a dredge without cutterhead or other method 
for removing oversize stone at the suction 
intake, the original cost for the dredge itself 
is very much lower. Where the deposit does 
































The original device with the jet and suction in detail 








The new dredge at the Ward plant, showing the pair of 


discharge pipes 


not contain stone over 6 in. in diameter, the 
efficiency of the dredge is greatly increased, 
due to the fact that the restricted areas can 
be decreased so as to take better advantage 
of the power used.” 


The New Dredge 


The device and its operation has been de- 
scribed in Rock Propucts (in the Annual 








The improved device with air jet and 
with water jets on the suction 


Review number for 1925 and the issue for 
May 12, 1928) so space will not be given to 
the theory involved. It was originally ap- 
plied to a dredge with a 15-in. pipe, which 
is shown in one of the accompanying pic- 
tures. The discharge from this was boosted 
on the shore to the plant by another jet or 
hydraulic elevator and the combination made 
a very satisfactory production record. For 
the seven months it was operated the aver- 


age shipments were 244 cars per day, all 
produced by this dredge. 
One of the outline cuts shows the suction 


Peta ee 


The end of the truss supporting the suctions. 
small sluicing pipe in the front 


and the jet with the connecting water pipe 
and U turn. On the new dredge there are 
two of these and the pipes which connect 
them to the dredge are 115 ft. long. The 
dredge can dig in 110 ft. of water, but it 
works most of the time at 70 ft. to 75 ft. 
Part of the pressure water is sent to noz- 
zles around the suction and a 2-in. pipe be- 
side the suction which helps it to sink. Pres- 


One suction pipe raised showing the 
“U” turn 


sure water is supplied to a 2%4-in. pipe with 
a l-in. nozzle, which is used to cut down 
the bank, by the priming pump. 

The pipes are 18 in. in diameter and each 
is supported by a truss which is raised and 
lowered by wire cables that pass through 
sheave blocks. There are two sets of blocks, 
as the suction is long enough to need sup- 
port in two places. The whole is carried by 


a trussed bridge of structural steel, one end 
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Note the 


resting on the dredge, the other on pontoons. 
The booms which support the suction pipe 
also support the 15-in. pressure pipe. 

The dredge itself is a two-story structure 
of steel frame covered with wooden siding. 
On the lower floor are the pumps for the 
two jets. One is an older set, which is 
mainly held as a reserve. It contains three 
Allis-Chalmers 12x14-in. pumps in series, 
each direct connected to an Allis-Chalmers 
400-hp. induction motor. The other set, 
which was especially designed by Allis- 
Chalmers engineers for this work, contains 
two 12x14-in. pressure pumps connected to 
550-hp. synchronous motors. This is a more 
efficient set than the first mentioned, as re- 
gards both pumps and motors. The efficiency 
of the pumps is 86% at 220-lb. pressure and 
the motors, of course, are of the most effi- 
cient type made. On the same floor and near 
the pumps are the auto-transformers used in 
starting the synchronous motors and the ex- 
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The truss between the dredge and the pontoons which 
supports the large suction pipes 


citers. 

These motors start with a push button, 
automatic contactors on the board building 
up the speed. The board is of Westing- 
house make and it is placed on the second 
floor. On the lower floor between the two 
pumping units is the priming pump, a 6-in. 
Morris pump with a 100-hp. General Electric 
motor. 

On the second floor are the hoists for 
handling the dredge and the barges. The 
main hoist which handles the suctions is a 
three-drum Thomas hoist with a 90-hp. mo- 
tor. At one side is a two drum Thomas 
hoist with a 25-hp. motor and silent chain 
drives that handles the head line by which 
the dredge is moved and also held in place. 
Another hoist of the same make with a 
1214-hp. motor handles the stone car. 

This stone car is an ingenious device for 
removing large stones from the mouth of 
the suction pipe. It is a frame about 20 ft. 


The ends of the two suction pipes showing the “U” turn arrangement and small 
jet pipes 
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long supported from car wheels that run on 
a track on the upper part of the truss that 
carries the suction pipe. In front is a pan 
about 4 ft. square. When the suction is 
stopped with a stone that is too large to 
enter the mouth, the pipe is lifted and the 
stone comes up with it. Then the pressure 
pumps are shut off and the stone drops off 
into the car and is brought up to the surface. 

The discharge pipes are really continua- 
tions of, the suction pipes, but there is a 
flexible joint between the two to allow the 
suction pipes to be raised and lowered. The 
fixed discharge pipes are set at about 30 deg. 
and project for some distance outside the 
dredge so that the sand and gravel may fall 
into the center of the barges. The ends 
of the pipes are about 18 ft. above the water. 

The dredge house is 70x30 ft. and it rests 
on six tank pontoons. The pontoons for the 
dredge and for the barges are all the same, 
tanks 10 ft. in diameter and 40 ft. long. 
Manholes and handholes fitted with pipe 
plugs are fitted in all of them for pumping 
out or for entering to repair a leak if this 
should be necessary. They are made of 
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Three 400-h.p., reserve motors driving three pumps in series 


The starting panels for the synchronous motors on the dredge 
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14-in. steel plate with lap welded joints and 
slightly convexed ends. 


Barges 

The barges used in this operation are quite 
as unusual as some 
other features. Each 
of the three in use 
has a hopper 120 ft. 
long and 20 ft. wide 
at the top, the sides 
sloping at 55 deg. 
from the horizontal. 
This hopper is of 
%4-in. steel plate and 
is carried in a frame- 
work of 6-in. angle 
irons that rests on 
two sills of 12-in. 
I-beams. The sills 
are fastened to the 
outer rows of three 
rows of the stand- 
ard pontoons de- 
scribed and these are 
fastened to the inner 











Two 4000 g.p.m. pumps in series driven by two 550-hp. motors 


row by gusset plates which are riveted to 
angle irons riveted on the pontoons. These 
gusset plates and angles make the nine pon- 
toons into a rigid platform. 


Each hopper holds from 500 to 600 tons 





The wash water pump direct connected to its motor 
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Self-unloading barges with pontoon supports at the Ward plant 


when loaded and as fast as one is filled it is 
taken to the landing by one of the two tug 
boats in service. One of these is steam driven 
and the other has semi-Diesel oil engines. 
Steam is preferred as giving a somewhat 
more flexible operation with a reserve of 
power and a not much greater fuel cost. 
Both boats are 40 ft. long and of 12-ft. beam. 

Where the dredge was working when this 
article was prepared, the distance was such 
that 14 minutes were required to make a tow 
of the barge, which kept one tug very busy. 
With three barges, one empty is always in 
passage between the dredge and the landing. 

The barges are self-unloading, for there 
is a 30-in. conveyor under the load, the head 
pulley being carried on a boom that extends 
in front of the barge. At the landing place 
this pulley is connected to a 40-hp. motor 
and Falk speed reducer. There are 26 gates 
above the belt in the bottom of the barge 
each with its own hand wheel for opening 
and closing. Either two or three gates are 
opened at a time so as to draw the load 
down uniformly. 

The steel work and general design of 
dredge and barges was by Whitehead and 
Cale of Detroit, Mich. 

The washing and screening plant is, in 


Interior of self-unloading barge showing construction 


effect, a long system of belt conveyors con- 
necting the different units. It begins at the 
wharf where the conveyors from the barges 
discharge on a 36-in. belt of 200 ft. centers, 


the length of the dock. This rests on pon- 


Pipes from the dredge discharging to 


toons. A wooden shield which may be 
moved along to where the barge is placed 
receives the discharge from the barge belt 
and directs it to the dock belt. The dock 
belt is driven by a 60-hp. motor and Falk 
speed reducer. 


This belt delivers on two belts both 36-in. 
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wide which deliver the material to the pri- 
mary crushing department. It was originally 
intended to have one belt in reserve, but 
with the heavy production since obtained 
both belts usually have to be run. They are 
of 130-ft. centers and a special method of 
driving was recently installed by the Link- 
Belt Co. The belts are driven on the under 
side at about the center, and they run over 
and under pulleys which are set near the 
gravity take-up. With this method of driy- 
ing the wear on the belt is somewhat less, 
although the power consumption is the same. 
The drives are squirrel cage motors, one of 
40-hp., the other of 60-hp., with Falk speed 
reducers. 

The primary crusher is in a separate build- 
ing. It is an 18x36-in. jaw crusher and is 
driven through a belt by a 75-hp. squirrel 
cage motor. It was made by the Iowa Man- 
ufacturing Co. After passing this the ma- 
terial goes to a long conveyor which takes 
it to the dewatering and sand _ separating 
tower. This conveyor is also doubled, both 


one of the barges beside the dredge 


belts being 36 in. wide. They are driven by 
an Allis-Chalmers slip-ring motor of 100-hp 
and a Falk speed reducer. 

Water is added here, the supply coming 
from the pump house at the dock where two 
Allis-Chalmers 12-in. pumps in series are 
installed. Each is connected to a 200-hp. 


‘ 


Steam tug used for towing the barges to the plant 
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l 
The end of the conveyor on one of the self-unloading barges The end of the wharf conveyor at the rear with the two 
l extending out over the front of the barge plant conveyors in front and the pump house to the right 
z motor. In the pump house, too, is a Morris 
s §-in. pump, which carries 100-lb. pressure. 
3 This furnishes water to the screens. A 12-in. 
1 Allis-Chalmers pump and motor is held in 
reserve. 
Water is added at the discharge of the . 
belt mentioned, a neat hopper arrangement * 
preventing splashing or wetting the belt. 3 
Water and material then flow over a grav- ; 
ity screen with slots 3-in. long and 2%-in. , 
wide below and 1%-in. wide above. The 
widening of the slot in the direction of the 
flow prevents blinding and this is helped by 
making the screen into a succession of small 
steps, the plate being “kinked’’ at the slot. 
This type of screen has been in use for ] 
some years and has been satisfactory in its 
service, 
The oversize goes over two “Hum-mer” 
vibrating screens covered with 2x2-in. wire 
cloth, and the oversize of these goes to a hop- 
7 per that is above a 24-in. belt of 40-ft. centers 
> that conveys it to the secondary crushers. The loading bins and the first of the high towers, seen from the crushers 
It is driven by a 15-hp. Fairbanks-Morse 
g motor through a Falk speed reducer. holes. The undersize of these goes to two over 5/16-in. and %4-in. screens to take out 
i" The undersize (of the first gravity screen) sand flumes, 100 ft. long on the outside of “flat sand,” or pea gravel, and then is set- 
* goes to gravity screens with 3-in. round the building. In these the sand first passes  tled and drawn off by valves from which it 
p- 
s 
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Looking up the pair of conveyors toward the first high tower Two of the sand flumes in which the sand is graded 


62 


falls to the storage piles below. Baffles in 
the flumes regulate the size of settled sand 
taken off at different points. Another 3-in. 
gravity screen and flume recovers the sand 
from the wundersize of the “Hum-mer’” 
screens. 

Each storage pile is built over a belt in a 
tunnel and all three belts converge at a point 
over the conveyor that takes material from 


The drive on the under side of the 
main conveyor belts 


this part of the plant to the car loading bins. 
The belts are peculiar in their drives, the 
motors being direct connected to the gear 
shafts of the belts. 
by 30-hp. motors and the center length of 
each is approximately 150 ft. 

The gravel, all minus 2-in. and plus 3-in., 
falls from the gravity screens into a concrete 
block silo about 20 ft. high and 16 ft. in 
diameter. 


All the belts are driven 


From this the gravel falls on a 





The back of the screen on the high tower, showing how 
the belt passes under 
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30-in. belt that takes it to the top of the 
loading hopper. Here it is transferred to 
another belt of the same width that takes it 
to the screening plant beyond. The belt that 
passes under the silos comes from under the 
secondary crusher house so that both the 
crushed material and the uncrushed go as a 
single product to the screens. 

The secondary crusher house contains four 
16x20-in. jaw crushers made by the Iowa 
Go.; 
through a belt by a 30-hp. motor. 


Manufacturing and each is driven 


There are two belts running from the de- 
watering and screening plant just described, 
both 30-in. One takes the gravel, as has 
been mentioned, the other takes sand that 
is brought in by the belts under the sand 
storages. The sand falls into the loading 
bins and a gate permits it to be thrown to 
the bins on either side of the loading tracks. 

3eside the railroad loading bins there is a 
600-yd. truck loading bin which stands at 


one side. This is fed by a 24-in. belt from 





Direct drive on the conveyors under 
the storage 


above the loading bins, about 75 ft. long, 
which is driven by a 15-hp. motor through a 
Falk speed reducer. 

Two 24-in. belts, about 200 ft. long, take 
everything that comes from the silo and the 
secondary crushers to the high tower screen- 
ing plant. The drives are in a house on the 
first tower, a 40-hp. and a 60-hp. Westing- 
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house motor and a Palmer-Bee and a Falk 
speed reducer. 

In this high tower plant ‘there’ are two 
banks of ‘“Hum-mer” screens which are 
served by a single 24-in. belt. The belt rises 
to a point above the screens and discharges 
upon the screens. Then it passes underneath 
the screen and receives the undersize which 
it takes to the next screens, receiving the un- 
dersize of these in turn. The first screens 
are covered with 5-in., the second with 3%- 
All the products 
go to the storage piles beneath and the sizes 


in. square mesh wire cloth. 


made are: 2-in. gravel (2-in. and finer), 1-in. 
gravel (1'4-in. to %-in.), %4-in. gravel (5%- 


Cement block silo which receives the 
gravel for re-screening 


in. to ¥%-in.) and ballast which is 3-in. to 
The material is recovered by a belt 
in a tunnel which is about 450 ft. long that 
rises after it leaves the tunnel to the top of 
It is driven by a 100-hp. 


14-in. 


the loading bins. 


Vibrating screens above feeding to the gravity screens 


below 
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The motor and drive on the conveyors for the high tower 


screening plant 






motor and Falk speed reducer in the room 
over the loading bins. 

The 24-in. belt that feeds the “Hum-mer” 
screens is driven by a 30-hp. motor and a 
Palmer-Bee speed reducer. Its length is 
120 ft. 

All the motors in the plant, except as 
otherwise noted above, are of Allis-Chalmers 
make. 

The conveyors are from various manu- 
facturers and all of them have troughing 
idlers with plain cast-iron bearings lubricated 
with grease cups. Most of them are of 
Link-Belt make. The return idlers, also of 
Link-Belt make, are of the skeleton patterns 
and their use has been found to give in- 
creased life to the belts. 

Power comes from the Detroit Edison Co. 
over a 76,000-v. line. It is transformed to 
4600-v. before being delivered and the Ward 
company has its own transformers by which 
part of the current is stepped down to 220-v. 
before being sent to the plant. 

The company has its main office at Ox- 
ford. The president and general manager is 
F. L. Ward and the other officers are: Vice- 
president, Jos. J. Kennedy, attorney, firm of 
Denby, Kennedy and Kennedy, Detroit, 
Mich.; secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Ward, 
Pontiac, Mich.; treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Hammond, Oxford, Mich.; plant mana- 
ger, J. C. Garrels, Oxford; sales manager, 
L. J. Dyament, Detroit; traffic manager, 
H. G. Ladouceur, Oxford. 


lowa Gypsum Production Shows 


Steady Growth 


HERE were seven gypsum companies 

operating in Iowa during 1927, according 
to figures compiled by James H. Lee, assist- 
ant state geologist of Iowa, and published in 
the Dubuque (lowa) Herald. Six companies 
at Fort Dodge and one at Centerville oper- 
ated during this period. Following are the 
names of the companies: Federal Gypsum 
Co., Centerville, Iowa; Universal Gypsum 
Co, Wasem Plaster Co., Cardiff Gypsum 
Plaster Co., Certain-teed Products Co., and 
the Hawkeye Gypsum Products Co. 
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According to figures given, the prices for 
crude gypsum were slightly higher for 1927 
than for the previous year. 

To show the yearly increase, the following 
table gives the value of Iowa’s gypsum pro- 
duction for the years indicated. 


Me Sci 5 eee vod ole $2,922,700 
ee 4,146,182 
RNC ER IT se RNR IEF ACE I 5,368,532 
BD sepetsksurcsssincanenaieceeda ena eee 
ARREARS 6,734,271 
| Raunt mene Mire 6,588,203 
ST eiasnx es Read a lc ea ae 6,713,497 


The value and tonnage of the different 
gypsum materials are given as follows (fac- 
tory valuation) : 





1926 
Value 
Tons Value per Ton 
Crude gypsum .............. 129,803 $296,854 $2.29 
1927 
Value 
Tons Value per Ton 
Crude gypsum................ 139,637 $391,701 $2.80 
Hardwall plasters .......... 398,445 2,826,968 7.09 
Plaster of paris—dental 6,624 51,317 7.75 
Wallboard and plaster- 
ee 104,851 2,603,155 24.93* 
Partition tile .................. 55,516 487,844 8.78* 
Insulation and misc....... 18,869 352,512 18.07 
Total calcined.......... 584,305 $6,321,796 $10.82 


*This shows the value per ton of the finished 
product and not the value of the gypsum content. 


Output of Masonry, Natural and 
Puzzolan Cements Increased 


in 1927 


TATISTICS of hydraulic cements, other 

than portland cement, in 1927, which in- 
clude masonry, natural and puzzolan ce- 
ments, as compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
show that the nation’s production—2,123,868 
bbl.—exceeded that of 1926 by about 1%. 
Shipments of these cements from mills in 
1927 increased over 6% in quantity and over 
2% in gross value. Stocks at the mills de- 
creased and were about 19% lower at the 
end of 1927 than at the end of 1926. 

These statistics represent the output of 11 
plants, which are located as follows: One 
each in Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Ohio and Pennsylvania; and two 





Drives on the secondary jaw crushers at the Ward 
plant 





each in Minnesota and New York. 

The output has been expressed in terms 
of 376-lb. bbl. to correspond with the sta- 
tistics of portland cement. 


Economic Factors Involved in 
the Developments of New 


Sand and Gravel 
Deposits 

HE SAND AND GRAVEL INDUS- 

TRY has developed phenomenally in the 
past few years, according to the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. From 1922 to 1927 the volume 
of production of sand and gravel in the 
United States increased more than 100%. 
A probable result of such rapid expansion 
in any industry is the promotion of new 
projects without adequate study of economic 
conditions. The ease with which new sand 
and gravel operations may be started greatly 
facilitates this expansion. The failure of a 
new enterprise means bankruptcy to the in- 
dividual company, and efforts to maintain 
production in the face of adverse condi- 
tions usually has a demoralizing effect on 
the industry as a whole. 

It is highly desirable therefore to place 
before prospective operators the various fac- 
tors on which the success of a sand and 
gravel enterprise depends. The Bureau of 
Mines, through its Building Materials Sec- 
tion of the Rare Metals and Non-Metals 
Division, has undertaken the task of outlin- 
ing the conditions that require study prior 
to starting a new operation. 

It is hoped that the forthcoming report 
will encourage prospective operators to give 
due study to the factors on which success 
depends, and thus forestall the beginning of 
enterprises that would probably result in 
failure. The prevention of such unfortunate 
results should increase the stability of the 
industry as a whole, and thereby benefit 
both producer and consumer. 


MASONRY, NATURAL AND PUZZOLAN CEMENTS PRODUCED, SHIPPED AND IN STOCK 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1926 AND 1927 


Active Production 
Year plants Barrels 
SESS S SALES Rates ake aces 2,104,891 
OE sasha Ett ot 11 2,123,868 





Stock 
_ ——Shipments (Dec. 31) 
Barrels Value Barrels 
2,031,851 $2,820,110 181,928 
2,158,323 2,881,029 147,473 
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An American Pozzolana and Its Effect 
on Portland Cement Concrete 


Some Corrections and Additions to Article in September 29 
Issue of Rock Products — Theories of Pozzolanic Action 


BOUT one year ago, a series of tests 
were made at the testing laboratory of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe R. R., 
at Topeka, Kan., to ascertain any difference 
in result between the standard mix of “1-2-4 
concrete” with six bags of portland cement 
to the cubic yard, and the same mix, but 
substituting one bag (40 lb.) of pumicite for 
one bag of portland cement, using five bags 
of cement instead of six bags, both mixes 
having a water-cement ratio of 0.94. 
Among a number of cylinders broken, thin 
sections were taken of a 90-days’ cylinder 
made of plain concrete, with six bags of 
cement and of a 90-days’ cylinder of pumi- 
cite concrete, with five bags of cement and 
one bag of pumicite, both cylinders breaking 
at 5780 lb. per sq. in. 
Fig. 1 shows about a 75 times enlargement 
.of the plain concrete, and Fig. 2 same en- 


Fig. 1. Photomicrograph of plain concrete about 75 
times enlarged 


By Dr. Lee Heidenreich 


Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


largement of the pumicite concrete. 

The large irregular patches in Fig. 1 are 
particles of cement which have not combined 
with water used in the mix, and do not aid 
in binding together the sand and stone of a 
concrete. 


Pozzolana Helps Hydration and Makes 
Denser Concrete 


The comparative absence of unhydrated 
particles and the dense, homogeneous char- 
acter of the matrix in Fig. 2 seems to show 
the effect of the pumicite in producing a 
more efficient hydration or hydrolysis, in 
spite of the reduced amount of cement used. 

Improved portland cements are being pro- 
duced, “super-cements,” which by special 
treatment in manufacture, are sought to in- 
crease the capacity for hydration, and I here 
reproduce a reflected section of Vulcanite 


portland cement after 90 days’ hydration, 
compared with a photomicrograph of neat 
“super-cement” after 90 days. (Figs. 3 
and 4.) 

A comparison of these four photographs 
shows a remarkable similarity in effect in 90 
days. 

In neither case can the hydration be con- 
sidered as completed, but in both cases the 
improvement shows itself to be due to an 
increased homogenity and uniformity in the 
hardening process. 

The Pumicite Co., St. Louis, Ray E. Pick- 
rel, president, is now completing a large 
pumicite plant at Fowler, Kan., with an 
initial capacity of 400 tons of pumicite per 
day, with facilities for further improving the 
product. 

Several cement plants are conducting re- 
search with a view of using a pozzolana like 


Fig. 2. Photomicrograph of concrete containing pumicite 


about 75 times enlarged 
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Fig. 4. Microphotograph. Neat “super 
cement” magnified about 80 times. Plain 
polished, not etched. Storage 1 month 
water; 2 months in air. Age 3 months. 
This view was taken under same condi- 
tions as Fig. 3, with which it should be 
compared. Note the comparative absence 
of unhydrated particles, and the dense, 
homogeneous character of the matrix or 
“glue,” which is the only part of the 
cement which does any useful work 





pumicite as an admix like gypsum, to bene- 
fit by the action of the pozzolana which has 
manifested itself in concrete. It seems to be 
a function of the relative chemical composi- 
tions of the portland cement and the admix 
as well as a question of percentage. Ex- 
periments have been conducted for over a 
year in the laboratories of cement plants on 
the Pacific coast—and recently in midconti- 
nental as well as eastern plants. 

In the meanwhile the research in the test- 
ing laboratories of at least six state highway 
departments is progressing to ascertain the 
effect of pumicite on strength, permeability 
and volumetric changes of concrete. 


On the Theory of Pozzolanas as Admix- 
ture to Cement or Concrete 
According to Kiihl, the tricalcium alumi- 
Nates are of special importance as they form 
trivalent ions—and “the ability of ions to 
form gels and to coagulate them, is depend- 
ent on the valance.” 


Now the tricalcium aluminate cannot exert 
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its coagulation effect on the gradually form- 
ing colloidal solution of the calcium silicate, 
as long as there is any CaSQs, present to 
form an insoluble salt with some ingredient 
of the cement. 

If alumina can be added to offset this ac- 
tion by the gypsum, a calcium aluminate may 
be formed with water, which caused the ini- 
tial set. 

According to R. H. Bogue, the set is 
caused by precipitation of the colloidal sili- 
cate induced by -ions, especially trivalent 
aluminate ions. Calcium sulfate keeps the 
ion concentration too low to function as 
above by precipitation of calcium sulfo- 
aluminate. 

The addition of pumicite or a pozzolana, 
which has a potential tendency to combine 
its alumina content thus helping offset the 
gypsum action whether it be a catalytical 
or electrolytic influence, should a priori 
result in a more complete hydration of the 
cement, such as has been proven in practice. 

Therefore, experiments with thin sections 
of cylinders broken at different stages of 
hydration and under different percentages of 
gypsum and alumina in the cement and dif- 
ferent percentages of Al,O, and Fe.O, in the 
pumicite or pozzolana, should furnish an 
illustration of and a reason for the peculiar 
action of pumicite on concrete. 


Fig. 3. Photomicrograph. Neat cement magnified about 80 times. Plain pol- 
ished, not etched. Storage: 1 month water, 2 months in air. Age 3 months. 
The large irregular patches are particles of cement which have not combined 
with the water. They do not aid in binding together the sand and stone. The 
chemical union of these unhydrated particles with the water is not completed 
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Lime Burning Practice Based on 
European and American Observations 


Part X].—Tunnel Kilns and Rotary Kilns in Europe 


HILE the writer was visiting the Min- 

eralogical Institute in Leipzig, the July 
23, 1927, issue of Rock Propucts arrived. 
On opening the article by 
Walther Pohl on tunnel kilns was found. 
The very next day a visit was paid Mr. 
Pohl, at Meissen, near Dresden, with a view 
of discussing this kiln. 

A tunnel kiln is in a way the same as a 
ring kiln described in the previous article of 
this series, only in this case the firing is sta- 
tionary and the charge moves. For this pur- 
pose specially designed and insulated trucks 
are pushed through the kiln. 

Mr. Pohl was found to be quite optimistic. 
His idea was that since the kiln is practical 
for burning brick and other clay ware, why 
should it not be practical for the burning of 
lime? His other assumptions were also 

- based on a similarity of conditions between 
lime and ceramic ware, which, however, are 
quite dissimilar. 


magazine an 


Limestone presents an irregular surface 
and is variable in size, and moreover it ab- 
sorbs a great deal 
more heat at the time 
of conversion from 
stone to lime than 
does the clay ware 
at this same temper- 
ature. Then, burned 
clay is a fairly poor 
conductor of heat, 
while lime is a very 
poor conductor, so 
the core in a lump 
of lime is burned 
with corresponding 
difficulty. For this 
reason a kiln, the de- 
sign of which is 
practical for one, 
may not be so at all 
for the other. 

Clay ware to be 
burned in tunnel 
kilns is spaced with 
considerable 
and 


care, 
then cer- 
are 


even 
tain portions 
burned harder than 
others. To load lime- 
stone in the same way 


would be too costly; 


By Victor J. Azbe 


Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


that is the main objection to ring kilns. Mr. 
Pohl’s intention is not to load by hand, but 
automatically, but the objection to this will 
be that if the stone is not rather uniform in 
size, and of cubic fracture, some lumps will 
arrange themselves so that flame cannot pen- 
ertate readily and core will be the result. 
But assuming that it will work satisfac- 
torily (which assumption is not at all justi- 
fied, since only about 100 tons of lime were 
burned by this process in Germany), what 
will be the gain over an ordinary good shaft 
kiln? Certainly the maximum amount of 
iump lime will be obtained, but that to an 
American producer is not of so great impor- 
tance. The lime will not be discolored, but 
neither will the lime from a modern gas- 
operated plant. The efficiency will be high, 
but it is doubtful if much higher than that 
of the best gas-fired kilns, and certainly not 
so high as that of the best mixed-food kilns. 
Mr. Pohl expects a ratio of 5% to 1, with 
efficiency of clay ware burning kilns used as 
a base; but lime, as was said, is different and 


The plant of the Austro-American Magnesite Co. at Radentheim, 
Austria, set in a surrounding of beautiful hills 


requires a longer burning zone; the leat 
penetrates with greater difficulty, and the air 
will not be preheated as readily. Then, the 
great length of the kiln, the ground space 
necessary for a comparatively limited capac- 
ity, the high first cost; the peculiarity of 
operation, of track system, of loading, of 
unloading, all point against this system for 
all except cases where lime is crumbly and 
small lime not wanted. Otherwise the large, 
induced-draft, gas kilns for cleanest lime, 
and large, forced-draft, mixed-feed kilns for 
highest fuel efficiency, are simpler and supe- 
rior and by far cheaper per ton of output 
than the tunnel kiln. 


Rotary Lime Kiln 


A rotary lime kiln is by nature inefficient, 
because it works, in the main, according to an 
entirely different principle of heat transfer 
than the shaft lime kiln. Most of the heat 
in the rotary kiln is transferred by radiation, 
that is, the gases and the lime do not come 
in contact to any great extent. Most of the 
heat in the shaft 
kiln is transferred 
by convection, that 
is, the hot gas and 
the lime come into 
rather intimate con- 
tact. Therefore a 
rotary kiln, even 
when 300 ft. long, 
will have a waste gas 
temperature of 1000 
to 1200 deg. F., while 
a shaft kiln of only 
40 ft. active height 
may have an average 
waste gas tempera- 
ture of less than 400 
deg. F. For this rea- 
son a fuel-lime ratio 
of 3 tol for a rotary 
kiln is good, and so 
naturally with the 
high level of fuel 
costs in Europe they 
are not used there. 
The low labor pat- 
tially offsets the high 
fuel costs, but shaft 
kilns are in existence, 
and have been de- 




















scribed in this series, which also have low 
labor requirements per ton of output. 





A visit was paid to the plant of Austro- 
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find such a plant, modern in every respect, 
impossible to be excelled by any in the 
United States, in this secluded and other- 
wise non-industrial 




















section of the coun- 
try, and at a consid- 
erable distance from 




















the railroad. 











There are several 
vertical kilns, most 
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Radentheim, 
Carinthia, Austria, where rotary kilns are 
in use for the dead-burning of magnesite; 
considerable quantities of this dead burned 
magnesia are exported to the United States 
for use as refractory material in steel mills, 
such as for lining of converters, etc. Some 
caustic magnesia is also produced. 


American Magnesite Co. at 


Austro-American Plant in Attractive 
Setting 

Fig. 68 shows the plant located among 
beautiful hills. This entire section is popu- 
lar with Austrian and German tourists, but 
not so well known to the American. Fig. 69 
shows some farm houses typical of this 
country. 

The writer was very much surprised to 
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Fig. 69. Typical houses of the interesting country about 
the Austro-American company’s plant 


them abandoned. The 
however, 
are still experiment- 
ing with the two 
larger ones fired with 
gas, but they are not 
fully satisfactory in 


operators, 


spite of the higher 
fuel efficiency, be- 
cause when magne- 
site is sintered it be- 
comes soft and in- 
clined to stick. These kilns were not oper- 
ating at the time of the visit. Mr. Stehle, 
the technical director, who conducted the 
writer through the plant, stated also that 
mixed-feed kilns are not used due to pos- 
sible contamination of magnesia. 





Fig. 72. The electrical dust extraction system at the Austro-American plant 
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There were two rotary kilns, one 328 ft. 
long and 9 ft. in diameter; the capacity of 
this kiln was 275 tons a day. The coal was 
powdered in ball mills and 88 tons were fired 
in the large kiln per day. The kiln was 
equipped with all possible instruments includ- 
ing a “Mono” recorder, which automatically 
records both COz and CO in the waste gas. 
The kiln, practically speaking, was operated 
with no oxygen, no carbon dioxide and no 
















Fig. 71. The Austro-American plant with a cyclone dust 
collector at the left, showing the remarkable cleanliness 
of the grounds 


smoke. 
Everyone will admit, even when the fact 
is considered that magnesite decomposes at 
lower temperatures than limestone, that this 
kiln output was remarkably high. That al- 
most 90 tons of coal were burned by itself 
proves this. The ordinary American rotary 
lime kiln has an output of 100 to 125 tons, 


-and burns 35 to 45 tons of coal per day; let’s 


grant that the kilns are shorter, but that 
explains only a small part of the difference 
in capacity. Rotary kiln capacity is not at 
all proportionate to the length. The reasons 
for high capacity of this kiln is rather in- 
teresting. It has been stated that the locality 
is somewhat of a summer resort; naturally, 
there was considerable objection raised to 
clouds of dust discharged from the stack, 
especially since the high hills around the 
plant often prevented these from being rap- 
idly carried away. The inhabitants of the 
valley naturally complained, and the courts 
agreed (there being less of the so-callet 
freedom over there), and so it became neces- 
sary to remove the dust from the kiln gases, 
which was accomplished quite effectively. 

In the background of Fig. 71 a cyclone 
dust separator will be noted, also two con- 
crete towers. A fan draws the gases from 
the kiln through the cyclone separator and 
discharges them into the two towers, where 
whatever dust was not taken out by the dust 
separator is washed out. Director Stehle 
stated that the separator removes 65% of the 
dust. 
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Naturally for such an operation consider- 
able power is necessary, and the fan is con- 
nected to a 100-hp. motor. The suction at 
the fan is 18 in. Most of this is lost in the 
separator and in the connections, for which 
purpose the fan was primarily installed. 
However, there still remains 6 in. suction, 
which is available at the kiln and for draw- 
ing the gases through the kiln; and it is 
this high draft that makes it possible to burn 
the large amount of coal that produces the 
very large amount of sintered magnesia. 

American, rotary, lime kilns, are limited 
in capacity either by the gas producers not 
being able to burn sufficient coal, or by the 


Fig. 70. Inside the Austro-American 
‘plant showing how well taken care of 
the plant is 


draft ‘being insufficient. The gas producers 


of the largest type have an ordinary capac- 
ity of 40 tons of coal (possibly a little more) 
and then they operate at highest rate. Often 
blast pressures of 10 to 12 in. are noted, and 
the kiln 200 to 250 ft. long is putting out 
If the 
gas producer capacity were 60 tons, with 
very little drop in efficiency, the kiln would 
produce 170 to 190 tons of lime, if the draft 
The 
capacity of the very expensive rotary kilns 
is held back because the chain of which the 
plant is made up has weak links in it; one 
portion is inconsistent in design with an- 
other portion. 


120 tons of lime when going good. 


were sufficient to draw off the gases. 


This Austrian magnesia plant has also a 
shorter, 130-ft. rotary kiln, its capacity be- 
ing 65 tons per day. The gases from this 
rotary pass through an electrical precipita- 
tor Cottrell system of dust 
The alternately positive and negatively 
charged electrodes pass high tension voltage 
electricity, that charges the dust particles in 
such a way that they aggregate upon collect- 
ing surfaces, then drop into collecting cham- 
bers. The amount of current used for this 


extraction). 
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purpose on this small kiln was only between 
6 to 8 k.w., although the voltage was close 
to 50,000. Fig. 72 shows the part of the 
plant where this process is in operation. 


The gain derived from the cleaning of the 
gases has increased the capacity of the kilns; 
in addition it was found that the dust col- 
lected could be used for making wall board, 
a valuable by-product; and then there was 
the satisfaction that the plant was not a 
nuisance to the neighborhood, that it did not 
injure the scenery of one of the most beau- 
tiful sections of central Europe. And the 
writer never anywhere visited a more or- 
derly and cleaner plant than this. Study Fig. 
71 for a while; is there any rubbish collected 
anywhere? And the photograph cannot pos- 
sibly show the extreme cleanliness. The 
photographic film wrapper I put in my 
pocket and discarded after I left the plant; 
if I had thrown it away in the plant yard one 
would have noticed it for a hundred feet. 
Is it not better to have such a looking plant 
rather than the one shown in Fig. 73, lo- 
cated on the Rhine, clouding up the sky for 
miles around and advertising to the thou- 
sands and thousands of foreign tourists 
traveling up and down on the Rhine steam- 
ers that technically even Europe is still far 
from being perfect. 


Cableway Conveying System Used 

The Radenthein plant is located some 
eight miles from the quarry and about equal 
distance from the railroad, all of the product 
is transported over high hills, often over 
long spans by means of a cableway, and this 
method of conveyance is found quite satis- 
factory. Theodor Klehe, in his book “Das 
Kalkwerk,” states that for a 2-mile distance, 
a difference of level of only 23 ft., a capac- 
ity of 50 tons per hour, at a travel speed of 
6 ft. per sec., 18 hp. are necessary for 
operation of this type of system. 

The stone is first crushed, then washed, 
and fed into the kilns wet, in sizes from 
almost dust up to 1% in., a very irregular 
sizing. 

The kiln must be repaired about once a 
year. Magnesia, the same material that is 
produced, is used as the kiln refractory. 
Magnesia is however only practical where a 
clinker forms over its surface, due to its 
inability to withstand temperature changes. 

Preheated air from the cooler is used in 
the kilns; the cooler is rather interest- 
ing as part of it acts as a revolving screen, 
the i-in. size material being sacked as it is, 
and only that over 2 in. being broken. 


73. One of the smoke-belching 
plants along the Rhine river 
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When the rotary kiln is used for burning 
caustic magnesia there are difficulties. The 
decomposition temperature of magnesite is 
low, and for this purpose it must not be 
over-burned, so a large amount of excess air 
is then used, but still powdered fuel is not 
fully practical. The writer recommended 
gas recirculation to them. 

Powdered fuel was tried for burning lime 
in this country, but to no great extent. The 
main objection found in a certain plant was 
small specks of carbon or ash or both on the 
surface of the lime. Director Stehle was 
asked about this, but said that he never was 
troubled with that difficulty in the manufac- 
ture of magnesia. 


(To be continued) 


New Process Saves Quantities of 


Mica Once Washed Away 


ALVAGING of thousands of dollars of 

materials formerly lost is the outgrowth 
of the installation of a new process for re- 
covering mica from kaolin clays in western 
North Carolina. 

Two new plants, according to State Geolo- 
gist H. J. Bryson, are already in operation 
in Mitchell and Yancey counties; two others 
are under construction and will be ready for 
service shortly. The General Mica Co., 
Pine, erected the plants now op- 
erating and one each is being built by the 
Harris Clay Co. and the Norman G. Smith 
Go. 

Plants now in service recover mica which 
will pass through a 20-mesh screen, and one 
of the new ones is expected to recover all 
coarser than 20-mesh. 

Geologist Bryson, who noted these develop- 
ments while making a survey of the mineral 
industry and resources in the mountains, has 
been informed that one man can _ recover 
from two to four tons of the mica a day, or 
enough to bring in a revenue of from $100 to 
$125. One of the plants at this time reports 
an output of between 10 and 12 tons daily. 

“With the establishment of this new re- 
covery process at the clay pits,’ says the 
state geologist, “it is probable that many of 
the wet grinding mills will go out of busi- 
ness. The grinding mills will probably not 
be able to compete with the new process, and 
since the wet grinding plants can only pro- 
duce two tons of ground mica per mill dur- 
ing a 24-hour day it can readily be seen 
that they cannot compete.” 

Discussing further the significance of the 
development, Geologist Bryson says: “The 
mica has always been considered a menace 
to the clay industry and the process of ex- 
tracting the fine mica has been a very com- 
plicated one. 

“The mica, a waste product, has been per- 
mitted to go down the streams and has al- 
ways been considered as of no value. This 
is no longer true because the fine scrap mica, 
varying from 20- to 200-mesh, can be read- 
ily sold at prices ranging from $20 to $120 
per ton.” 
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Barge load of sand at brick plant wharf 
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Unloading lime with portable conveyor outfit 


Modern Sand-Lime Brick Plant on 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Waterfront 


Sand Received by Water; Lime by Rail; 
Shipment of Brick by Truck and Water 


HE growth of the Paramount Brick Co. 

of Brooklyn, N. Y., is a fair example of 
how the sand lime brick business can grow 
in a locality where there is a good market 
for the product and a brick of good quality 
is made to supply it. This concern started 
in business about a year before the notes 
for this article were made and it has found 
itself so far behind its orders that it has 
had to add more machines and otherwise in- 
crease its capacity to keep up with them. It 
will soon be the largest plant in the United 
States, and when all 
the contemplated ad- 
ditions are finished ee 
it will be, with per- 
haps one exception, 
the largest producer 
of sand-lime brick 
in the world. 

The Kemnick 
process is employed, 
which differs from 
the usual method in 
the manner of hy- 
drating the lime and 
adding it to the sand. 
All the machinery 
was supplied by the 
Komnick Machinery 
Co. with the excep- 
tion of the electrical 
equipment, which is 
of both Westing- 
house and General 
Electric make. 

A flow sheet of 


the process accompanies this and the descrip- 
tion will follow in the same order beginning 
with the course of the sand. This is ordi- 
nary asphalt sand produced by one of the 
large sand and gravel producers on the north 
side of Long Island. It is not classified as 
a silica sand, although naturally it is high 
in silica, but it contains no substances that 
would keep it from being made into sand- 
lime brick. It has been washed in an ordi- 
nary sand and gravel plant and it is un- 
usually free from clay. And its success in 





General view of the Paramount Brick Co.’s new sand-lime brick plant in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


this plant is a good illustration of a fact 
that the industry has many sands not suffi- 
ciently high in silica to be used in glass 
making, or some of the other purposes for 
which silica sand is prepared, that will make 
as good sand lime brick as a high grade 
silica sand would make. 

The plant is on a canal leading from New 
York harbor and barges filled at the sand 
plant are brought to the dock of the Para- 
mount company. Here they are unloaded 
by a Moore “Speedcrane,” a type of locomo- 
tive crane on crawler 
treads, with a l-yd. 
Haiss bucket. The 
same crane also un- 
loads barges of the 
coal that is used as 
fuel, putting the coal 
into a Butler bin so 
that it can be easily 
fed into the stokers 
of the boilers. 

The sand is lifted 
by the crane to a 
200-ton round steel 
tank that stands 
above a sort of gal- 
ley joined on to the 
main building in 
which a conveyor is 
housed. Below this 
tank is an adjustable 
table feeder driven 
by the same 7%4-hp. 
motor that drives the 
belt. The belt is 14 
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in. wide and has only two troughing rolls 
instead of the usual three. It delivers the 
sand to a 50-ft. elevator, which delivers it 
to two hoppers situated directly over the 
mixing drums. Each holds 10 yd. and they 
are used for measuring the sand in batches 
to be mixed with lime. 

The lime, obtained from a plant in Vir- 
ginia, is brought in by railroad cars over a 
track that runs parallel to the dock. It is 
unloaded on a Haiss portable conveyor and 
falls on a 14-in. conveyor that runs parallel 
with the conveyor for sand. This carries it 
to the lime storage bins, open rooms from 
which the lime is withdrawn as required. 

The lime crushing and separating plant is 
in two units, each consisting of a jaw crusher 
ball mill and air separator. All the machines 
are of Komnick make. The ball mills were 
designed for use with air separation. One 
unit has a capacity for 4400 lb. per hour, 
the other for 1760 lb. per hour, and only 
the larger unit is in operation at present, 
as it has sufficient capacity to supply the four 
presses now installed. When more presses 
are in place the smaller units will be em- 
ployed. 


Drive on sand elevator showing latest drive and 


control equipment 
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With both units in operation the lump 
lime is dumped into two 12x14-in. jaw crush- 
ers and the discharge of the crushers goes 
directly into short elevators that lift it to 
the two ball mills. They discharge into 
separate elevators that lift the ground lime 
to air separators on the upper floor of the 
plant. The oversize from the air separators 
goes back to the ball mill to be reground. 
The part that has been sufficiently ground 
goes to the lime storage hoppers by short 
elevators. 

The use of the air separators is interest- 
ing, outside of their use in a sand-lime brick 
plant. Experiments with air separation on 
pulverized quicklime have been made that 
have not been successful, so that fine screens 
had to be substituted. But in this plant they 
seem to work very well. 

Under the lime hopper is a Komnick auto- 
matic weighing device which receives the 
lime and shuts off the flow as soon as the 
proper weight has been received. This is 
6% of the weight of the sand. 

The sand from the hopper mentioned 
above and the lime from the weighing de- 
vice flow together into one of the mixing 


Bottom of hopper which receives mixer discharge, 


and the table feeder 





drums which are the special feature of the 
Komnick process of brick making. It holds 
18 cu. m. (about 23 cu. yd.) and it is fitted 
to admit water and steam and has blades 
in the interior by which. the contents 
may be churned and mixed. Water’ is let in 
in sufficient quantity to hydrate the lime, and 
the cylinder is closed tightly.. If the hydrat- 
ing starts promptly, as shown by a rise on 
the pressure gage, no steam is admitted, 
but if a little heat is needed to start the 
hydration steam is turned in. It takes about 
20 min. to hydrate the lime and mix it thor- 
oughly with the sand and the end is judged 
to have been reached when the pressure gage 
of the drum stands at 45 lb. <A batch is 
put through every half hour, as 10 min. are 
heeded for charging and discharging the 
drum. The mix leaves the drums warm 
and in the state known as “semi-dry,” which 
is the proper condition for pressing. Two 
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Looking down on the line of presses 


Mixing cylinder for mixing sand and lime under pressure 


Lime-weighing device 


mixing drums are in use and two more are 
being installed. 

The mix is dropped from the drums into 
a large steel hopper holding 93 cu. yd. From 
this it passes through an adjustable feeder 
into the boot of an elevator that lifts it to a 
drag chain made by the New Holland Ma- 
chine Co. The trough in which this drag 
chain works has gates over the hoppers of 
the presses through which the hoppers are 
filled. 

There are two right and left presses of 
the heavy type and two right and left of 
the light type. The heavy presses were 
originally designed for making slag brick 
and are capable of exerting a much higher 
pressure than is needed for sand lime brick, 
which require about 6000 Ib. per sq. in. 
The lighter type presses will be installed as 
the plant is brought to its proposed doubled 
output. The presses have 12 mold tables, 
and automatic thrust out arrangements and 
the mold filling pressure on the bricks can 
be regulated and adjusted. All presses are 
provided with automatic oiling. 


From the presses the bricks are trans- 

















Hardening cylinders 
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ferred to the hardening cylinders by two 
types of cars, one electrically driven, the 
other driven through a chain and sprocket 
by man power. There are five hardening 
cylinders now and three more are being in- 
stalled. The cylinders are all 61 ft. 8 in. 
long and 6 ft. 634 in. inside diameter and 
each holds 19 cars of brick. Hardening 
takes place in about 12 hr. and a steam pres- 
sure of 125 lb. is carried. 

Steam for the hardening cylinders is pro- 
vided by two 200-hp. boilers made by the 
E. Keller Co., Williamsport, Penn. Coal is 
used for fuel and the firing is by two Detroit 
“wnistokers.” 

The bricks drawn from the hardening 
cylinders are transferred to Warren trailer 
trucks and brought out into the yard by 
hand or by an “Autotruck,” a small gaso- 
line locomotive, such as is used for handling 
mail and baggage to the larger railroad sta- 
tions. Deliveries may be made by rail and 
by water, via the cana:, but most deliveries 

One of the two air separators which are made by motor truck. There is a good 


Sand tank, holding 200 tons, which 
separate ground quicklime demand for sand lime brick in Brooklyn and uae : aoe oo 


is fed by locomotive crane 
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Loading delivery truck from yard transfer 


Gasoline locomotive and truck for transfer from 
truck 


cylinders to storage 
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other parts of New York City, especially 
for lining the interior courts of the larger 
buildings. Their light color, and the fact 
that they keep their color so well, is what 
adapts them to this use. 

This plant is housed in a “Trus-Con” steel 
frame building of a standardized type except 
that it has been reinforced somewhat. The 
main building is 180x76 ft. and 55 ft. high. 
The mixing section is 40x60 ft. The stor- 
age yard, 50x200 ft., is paved with concrete 
and the yard between the building and the 
canal has been paved with granite paving 
blocks to withstand the moving of the crane. 





Crane and coal bin 


A list of the various machines and the 
horsepower required for each follows: 


2 mixing drums, each.........................- 25 hop. 
1 elevator to presses-.......—.............. 1% hp. 
1 automatic feeder on hoppert............ 8 hop. 
1 drag conveyor to presses.................. 5 hp. 
4 feeders for presses, each.................. 4 ho. 
2 presses, heavy type, each.................. 16 hp. 
2 presses, lighter type, each................ 14. hop. 
i. fd ee | 
2 lime elevators, each..............-...---.-- 1Y% hp. 
2 air separator elevators, each............ 1 hop. 
1 belt conveyor for sand..................-.-- 3 hp. 
1 belt conveyor for lime...................... 3 hop. 


The capacity of the plant with two presses 
running 8-hr. shifts and two 16-hr. shifts is 
230,400 brick per day. When all the new 
installation work is complete the capacity 
will be for more than 100,000,000 brick ner 
year working day and night. 

The product of this plant is excellent. 
Tests made for samples taken directly from 
the hardening cylinders follow, each test be- 
ing the average from five or more specimens, 
and the variation of any sample from this 
average was very little: 


Transverse bending test, per sq. in.....1010 lb. 


Compression test, per sq. im................. 5315 Ib. 
Compression test net after absorp- 
RION (OSt) HEf 6G AO oe, 4585 Ib. 


Compression after freezing and thaw- 
Ing test, per sq. in 





Absorption 
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The office of the Paramount Brick Co. is 
at the plant and B. R. Robbins is president 
and treasurer. 


Tariff on Fluorspar Increased by 
Presidential Proclamation 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE issued Oc- 

tober 17, a proclamation under the flexi- 
ble provisions of the Tariff Act of 1922 in- 
creasing the rate of duty on imports of 
fluorspar containing not more than 93% of 
calcium fluoride from $5.60 to $8.40 per long 
ton. The proclamation becomes effective 30 
days from October 17, in connection with the 
proclamation, it was stated that the Tariff 
Commission had reported to the President, 
that the increase was necessary to equalize 
the difference in the cost of production of 
fluorspar in the United States and England, 
the principal competitor. 

The statement, in part was as follows: 

“Fluorspar is used principally for three 
purposes; (1) As a flux in metallurgical 
processes, principally in steel making where 
it is essential; (2) as an ingredient in prod- 
ucts of the ceramic industries, such as ena- 
mels and opal glass; and (3) as a raw mate- 
rial in the manufacture of aluminum and for 
hydro-fluoric and other chemicals. There 
are three grades of fluorspar, metallurgical, 
ceramic and acid, corresponding to the prin- 
cipal uses. 

“Cost of production data, adequate for 
cost comparisons, could not be secured for 
the acid and ceramic grades, and the Com- 
mission’s findings are accordingly confined 
to the metallurgical grade, which comprises 
from 80% to 85% of both domestic produc- 
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Tongs used in handling brick 
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tion and imports of fluorspar. 

“The domestic production of fluorspar on 
a large scale began about 1904 and now 
amounts to about 120,000 short tons per year. 
Domestic consumption of fluorspar amounted 
in 1927 to about 184,000 short tons of which 
about 38% was imported.” 


Florida Phosphate Deposits 

LORIDA ranks first in the production of 

phosphate in the United States, consider- 
ably ahead of Tennessee, which ranks sec- 
ond. According to the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, the amount of phosphate 
mined in the United States during 1924 was 
913,817 metric tons, of which Florida pro- 
duced about 85%. 

The phosphate rock in Florida is found 
within the peninsular section of the state 
and includes two types of rock, known under 
the descriptive terms of “hard rock” and 
“land pebble.” In addition, minor quantities 
occur in a pulverulent form known as “soft 
phosphate.” 

The hard rock is found over a consider- 
able area in the west-central part of the pen- 
insula section of the state. Nurth to south 
this belt extends about 100 miles. In width 
it does not exceed a few miles. In addition 
to this main narrow belt there are a few 
isolated small areas farther to the west in 
which a limited amount has been found. 

The foundation rock underlying this part 
of Florida is a very pure, white, mostly 
granular limestone of late Eocene age and 
known as the Ocala formation. The hard 
rock deposits in the main belt rest upon this 
limestone without exception. Some of the 
isolated occurrences, to which reference has 
been made, outside the main belt, rest prob- 
ably upon the later Chattahoochee formation 
of the Oligocene age. This overlying forma- 
tion, made up of the matrix in which the 
phosphate is embedded, is extremely irregu- 
lar, and includes a mixture of materials from 
various sources and of a diverse character, 
further affected by pronounced chemical ac- 
tivity within the mass. 

The highly irregular manner of occurrence 
of the hard rock phosphates introduces an 
element of great difficulty in estimating re- 
serves. The whole area that may possibly 
be productive can be definitely outlined. 
However, the average acre production within 
this area is extremely difficult to estimate. 
In the case of the land pebble phosphate the 
estimate can be made with less difficulty. 

An estimate of the phosphate reserves 
made by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey in 1924 gives 10 million tons reserve of 
rock in the hard rock area, 288 million tons 
reserve in the land pebble area and, in addi- 
tion, 27 million tons reserve in the form of 
low-grade material in wash dumps, a total 
reserve of 325 million long tons in Florida 
at the end of the year 1924.—[ Abstract of 
an article by Dr. Elias H. Sellands, of the 

University of Texas, in Pan-American Geol- 


ogist, April (1928) ]. 
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New gypsum wallboard plant of the Canada Gypsum and Alabastine Co., Montreal, Que., Can. 


New Gypsum Products Plant at Montreal]. 


Canada Gypsum and Alabastine Co. Manufac- 
tures a Variety of Gypsum Plasters and Wallboard 


HE NEW gypsum products plant of the 

Canada Gypsum and Alabastine Co. at 
Montreal, Que., is located in the industrial 
quarter of the city, close to the cement mill 
of the Canada Cement Co. and the National 
Cement Co.’s new plant. In the new mill 
the company has incorporated the long ex- 
perience of its operating personnel, all of 
whom have been for years in the 
gvpsum industry. 

Few individual plants in the United States 
manufacture the variety of gypsum prod- 
ucts made at this Canadian mill. At least 
15 different kinds of mixed plasters, in- 
cluding hair, sanded and special hardwall 
plaster, are numbered in the regular pro- 
duction. Wallboard, in thicknesses from 
14-in. up, widths from 30-in. and lengths of 
6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 ft., is made on the same 
machine. The export trade, which takes 
a good portion of the production, uses 
sizes which are not considered standard in 
the United States and the company must 
be prepared to furnish them at all times. 
Shipments are made to localities many hun- 
dred miles from the plant, these no doubt 
being influenced by the fact that the nearest 
Canadian gypsum mill is at Caledonia, Ont., 
some 450 miles west. All water shipments 
have been made to Vancouver, B. C., via 
the Panama canal and the all-water route 
has been used to a great extent for the ex- 
port trade. 


many 


Rock Storage 

Two kinds of rock gypsum are used at 
the plant. The Ingonish gypsum comes from 
the Canada Cement Co.’s dock nearby and 
is worked up into wallboard and mixed 
plaster. The Mabou variety is made into 
finishing plaster, for it is a better grade. A 
spur track connects the rock storage bins 
with the unloading dock of the Canada 


Cement Co. The cars are dumped to the 
boot of an elevator located along the out- 
side wall of the storage. The elevator car- 
ries the rock to the top of the storage and 
dumps to a cross conveyor belt running the 
entire length of the building. Trippers are 
placed at convenient places along the belt 
to discharge the rock. Under the present 
scheme, the Mabou rock is at one end of 
the storage shed and the Ingonish at the 
other. Both varieties of rock are reclaimed 
from storage by the same equipment. 


A slackline cableway with overhead 
sheaves equipped with a 34-yd. bucket re- 
claims the rock from all parts of the stor- 
age building, carrying it to a 30-in. Dunlop 
shuttle belt which feeds two bins near the 
crushers. The cableway is operated by a 
two-drum Morris hoist driven by a Crocker- 


Wheeler 28-hp., 550-v., 720 r.p.m. electric 
motor through a Crocker-Wheeler motor- 
level control. From 18,000 to 20,000 tons of 
rock can be stored at one time. 


Crushing and Drying 


The rock bins are of wood and hold about 
200 tons. The belt from storage runs over 
them and trippers are placed along this to 
discharge the rock into the bins. Discharge 
gates on the bottom of the bins passes the 
rock to an underneath belt feeding a Wil- 
liams Jumbo hammer mill which is the pri- 
mary crusher. The rock is reduced from 
4-in. (the size varies from 2% to 4 in. as it 
comes from the mines) to 34-in. and under 
and then sent to the rock dryer. This dryer 
is a vertical brick-lined cylinder, 10 ft. 2 in. 
in dia. by 40 ft. high, divided off into six 
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Drag scraper recovering rock gypsum from storage 
















































Primary crusher and feed 


sections. Each section is fitted with a per- 
forated bottom on which the rock rests, the 
heated gases passing upward through the 
holes. A central rotating shaft runs the 
entire length of the dryer and at places just 
above the perforated bottoms of each sec- 
tion there are fastened plows which serve to 
push the rock from the center towards the 
periphery in alternating sections. In the 
other sections the plows push the rock to- 
wards the center; thus the rock has to pass 
through all the six sections before it is 
finally discharged at the bottom. Each sec- 
tion has a door which may be opened to 
allow cooling air to enter or for observa- 
tion. The dryer handles about 20 tons per 
hour and is said to have given good efh- 
ciency, reducing the free moisture in the 
rock to a minimum and in some instances 
partial calcination has resulted. The fire 
box is at one side and coke is used for fuel. 

The dryer was made in France by Huillard 
and Bourgeon, Paris. It is driven by a 
Crocker-Wheeler 20-hp. electric motor which 
also operates the belt underneath the rock 
bins. Close by the dryer Bristol recording 


thermometers record the temperatures at 
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the top of the dryer, the interior and the 
bottom. The usual temperatures attained 
are 150 deg. F. at the top, from 500 to 600 
deg. F. at the interior and 250 deg. F. at the 
The discharge of the 
dryer is effected by a rotary bottom plate 
which feeds to a belt running to the sec- 
ondary crusher. The gases from the dryer 
are passed to a By-Products Recoveries, Inc., 





bottom or discharge. 












































































































The 12-ton calcining kettle 


dust collector from which the gathered dust 
is carried to land plaster bins. 

The dried rock is further reduced in a 
Pennsylvania hammer mill set to discharge 
a 20-mesh product. The mill is driven by a 
Luth and Rosen (Sweden) 100-hp., 550-v., 
1235 r.p.m. electric motor which has the un- 
usual feature of a built-in gear reduction, 
integral with the motor. Several of these 
motors are used with different plant equip- 
ment and their service has been quite satis- 


































































Dust collector and drive 


The discharge of the hammer mill 
is carried to two Link-Belt vibrating screens, 
one of which is 8x3 ft. and of the recently 
introduced ball-bearing type and the other 
5x3 ft. Each of the screens has a 14-mesh 
wire cloth; the oversize passes to a Munson 
Bros. buhr mill for further grinding and 
the throughs to land plaster bins. The prod- 
uct of the buhr mills is also sent to the 
land plaster bins. 


factory. 


Calcining 

The kettle is 14 ft. 10 in. in dia. and 11 
ft. high, with a capacity of about 12 tons. 
It was built from the company’s design by 
the Owen Sound Iron Works, Owen Sound, 
Ont. Essentially it has a concave removy- 
able steel bottom with 12-in. crown, four 
inner flues in which the hot gases circulate 
and is also direct-fired by coal. Its agitation 
gear consists of two sets of rabble arms, be- 
low which a chain drag acts to sweep the 
bottom of the ketttle. A Lancashire 30-hp., 
870 r.p.m. electric motor drives the agitator 
which is reduced to 15 r.p.m. by a set of 
gears. A Bristol indicating and recording 
thermometer is part of the kettle equipment 
and serves as a guide to the efficiency of the 
operation. The kettle is fed by screw con- 


veyor from the land plaster bins. Dust from 











Looking into one of the sections of the 
vertical rock dryer 


the kettle is carried by a stack and flues to 
a dust collector furnished by the By-Prod- 
ucts Recoveries, Inc., New York. This 
collector has 12 perpendicular 20-mesh Ton- 
cap screens, set about 12 in. apart, the whole 
enclosed in a sheet iron case. Each of these 
sections is 12 ft. high and 10 ft. wide and 
has a vibrator shaker to loosen the dust 
which is collected at the bottom and car- 
ried back to the kettle. A 36-in. fan driven 
by a Crocker-Wheeler 20-hp., 950 r.p.m. 
electric motor draws the dust from the ket- 
tle to the dust collector. The shaking ar- 
rangement is operated by a 15-hp. motor 
which also drives other equipment. 

The kettle is drawn at first settle which 
occurs in intervals of about 1% hr. and the 














Stucco batching bin resting on electric scales 


stucco falls to the hot pit, where by screw 
conveyor and elevator it is carried to a 
special regrinding mill. The calcined gyp- 
sum is ground to about 98% through 100 
mesh. 

The stucco from the grinding mill passes 
either to a storage bin or a screw conveyor 
feeding a belt running to other bins in the 
wallboard mill. The storage bin is drawn 
upon for stucco to make the many varieties 
of mixed plaster produced which include 
hard wall plaster, finish plasters, fibred plas- 
ter and Insulex. To make the special plas- 
ters, a regulated amount of stucco is drawn 
to a batch bin resting on a 1-ton Fairbanks 
automatic electric scale. Other ingredients 
such as hair, fibre, asbestos and retarder are 
weighed by hand and dumped to the batch 
bin, after which the whole is dropped through 
a bottom gate to a Broughton mixer and 
Bates sackers. The batching bin is so regu- 
lated that it cannot be dumped until all the 
proportioning is completed, thus obviating 
any possibility of leaving out any of the 
ingredients. The major portion of the mixed 
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plaster, the stucco, is drawn from overhead 
bins, the recording scale being set to signal 
when the right amount has been passed to 
the batcher. The screw conveyors under 
these bins, the Broughton mixers and the 
Bates packer are all operated from a 
Crocker-Wheeler 50-hp., 867 r.p.m. electric 
motor through jackshafts and pulleys. 
There are two stucco bins in the wallboard 
plant, one of 20-ton and the other of 40-ton 
capacity. The latter bin is fed by an 18-in. 
belt conveyor 150 ft. long from the regrind- 
ing mill; the drive is a 5-hp., 900 r.p.m. 
Crocker-Wheeler motor through belt and 
pulley. The 20-ton bin is elevated and 
rests on the same superstructure as the 
soak belt, starch kettle, hot water boilers, etc. 
Stucco is drawn from the bottom of this 
bin by a drag conveyor to the soak belt, 
where it is combed in furrows and drawn 
in the usual manner through the water sec- 
tion. The soak belt is 30 ft. long by 48 in. 
wide, the center section troughed to give a 
water section of about 20 ft. Water is ad- 
mitted to the section at 110 deg. F. and kept 


Stucco bin, drag feeder and soak belt on the superstructure above the 
wallboard machine 
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Plaster mixer and packing spouts 


at a constant level by a hand regulated float, 
Generally the stucco takes about 50 seconds 
to pass through the water section. The 
soaked stucco discharges from the soak belt 
to a cross belt feeding the board machine 
mixer. The drag feeder of the stucco bin, 


wilieclle 


Continuous-type mixer for preparing 
stucco plaster for the board machine. 
The cross belt feeding the mixer shows 
above and the pipe at the upper right 
feeds hot starch solution to the mixer 


soak belt and cross belt are operated as a 
unit by a 5-hp. motor and Reeves No. 1 
variable transmission. 

The mixer is of special design and of the 
continuous type and after receiving the wet 
stucco mixture and a little hot starch solu- 
tion gives the whole a short mix and then 
discharges to the bottom paper on the board 
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machine. The use of starch in the manufac- 
ture of board is licensed from the Universal 
Gypsum and Lime Co., Chicago, III. 


The continuous mixer is driven by a 3-hp., 
1140 r.p.m. motor and Reeves No. 3 trans- 
mission. The board machine has the usual 
rolls over which the bottom and top papers 
pass, but at the same time has some extra 
attachments because of the folded edge wall- 
board which it makes. The squeeze rolls 
are about 12 in. in dia.; one top and one bot- 
tom at the point where top and bottom papers 
are drawn over the enclosed stucco and an- 
other about 5 ft. from this point. This ar- 
rangement is somewhat different than ob- 
served at other plants. Before passing to 
the rolls, the edges of the paper are ground 
thin by emery wheels so that after folding 
there will not be an undue thickness. A 
special starch solution is used to seal the 
edges and this is placed on the paper by jets, 
after which the edges are turned and pressed 
firmly to the board by the clearing roll. 


Wall Board Machine 
The board machine comprises three sec- 
tions: the first, nearest to the squeeze rolls, 
is 125 ft. long, the second or middle section 
of 200 ft. and the third of 125 ft. All three 
sections have ball bearing idlers of steel 


Main drive 


Section of the board machine just after the squeeze rolls 


of the wall board machine 
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An essential part of the wallboard 
manufacturing process at this plant 





Sizing spray and roll spreader 


coated with aluminum paint, but the first 
section also carries an endless rubber belt, 
48-in. wide, on which rests the board in the 
initial forming process. As the green board 
is drawn along this section the edges are 
turned, and the board subjected to an ironing 
process by the ironing belt located about 25 
ft. from the squeeze rolls. The ironing belt 
is simply an endless rubber belt, 80 ft. on 
centers, placed over the board machine and 
so adjusted that a 15-ft. section equipped 
with steel bottom rollers exerts a smoothing 
pressure through the rubber to the board as 
is passes underneath. It is driven in a direc- 
tion opposite to the progress of the wall- 
board machine. About 150 ft. from the 
squeeze rolls there is a gravity take-up, the 
take-up pulleys being located in a pit be- 
neath the board machine at this point. 

The bottom board as it progresses along 
the board machine passes through a sizing 
bath and at the same point the top is treated 
with a sizing spray, rubbers rollers being 
used to spread the sizing material evenly 
over the board. The size is a borax-casein 
solution specially prepared at the plant and 
placed in tanks about 50 ft. away from the 
cutoff end of the machine. After sizing, 
the board is cut into desired lengths by an 
automatic Knowlton cutter operated by a 























Transfer table and feeder to the tiers of the dryer 


Products 


Looking along the board machine. The dryer shows above 


Transfer table and shifting lever (left). The rotating 
cleaner for the cut boards shows at the upper right 


5-hp., 770 r.p.m. electric motor and Reeves 
No. 000 variable transmission. 
ing the cutter, the board lengths have their 
top surfaces cleaned by a rotating cleaner. 


This cleaner is a home- 
made device resembling the 
cutting blades of an ordi- 
nary lawn mower except 
that canvas strips are used 
to sweep the board; these 
strips move tangentially to- 
wards the board. 

The entire board machine 
is driven as a unit through 
geared line shaft, chain 
and sprocket connected to 
a Crocker-Wheeler 25-hp., 
750 r.p.m. electric motor 
and Reeves X-59 variable 
transmission. It is 500 ft. 
long, the last 50 ft. com- 
prising an idler section on 
which the cut lengths move 
to the transfer table. The 
entire construction of the 
machine was carried out at 
the plant following the 
company’s own design. In- 


the right 
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spectors are stationed at various points along 
the machine and an overhead signal cord runs 
the entire length, to permit the inspectors to 
inform the control man at the starting end 


After pass- machine. 
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Operation personnel at Montreal plant—left to right: Thos. F: 
Robinson, superintendent; B. A. Horne, general foreman; Nor- 
ma Horsley, clerk; C. L. Rhodes, chemist; Charles Werth, Board 


plant foreman; Gordon Lauterman, shipping clerk 


The take-off end of the dryer and finished board stacked on 
wooden skids 


to make adjustments in the speed of the 


The transfer table is of the type generally 
in modern board plants and was furnished 


by the Coe Manufacturing 
Co., Painesville, Ohio. It 
is driven by a 15-hp. motor 
and belt and puulley. The 
Coe dryer is 250 ft. long 
and has six tiers; its ¢a- 
pacity is about 80,000 sq. 
ft. per 12 hr. day, the 
board machine being ac- 
cordingly regulated to sup- 
ply this amount. Steam for 
the dryer is generated in 
an Erie City 250-hp. boiler, 
coal fired. Three Bristol 
recording thermometets, 
one for each section of the 
dryer, record the dryer 
temperatures. The dryer 's 
driven by a combination of 
a 5-hp., 927 r.p.m. electric 
motor, Reeves No. 1 vatt 
able transmission and a 
Coe transmission. Hot alt 
is blown into the dryer by 
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two Sturtevant No. 10 fans, each driven by 
a 40-hp., 1250 r.p.m. motor. The exhaust 
air is removed by another Sturtevant No. 10 
fan, also driven by a 40-hp. motor. 


The dried board on removal from the 
dryer are placed on wooden skids for car- 
riage to other parts of the plant or to the 
cars for loading. A Yale electric truck 
transfers the loaded skids about the plant. 
The boards rejected by the plant inspectors 
for regular sale as wallboard are cut to 16x 
48-in. size and sold as gypsum lath. 


The distribution of employes throughout 
the board plant is as follows: Two men at 
the squeeze rolls; two for intermittent in- 
spection of the board while on the machine; 
one man at the cutoff knife; one man at the 
transfer table; two men at takeoff end of the 
dryer; one man operating electric truck; 
three or four men engaged in miscellaneous 
work, loading cars, cutting lath, etc.—a total 
of about 12 men. 


Testing Laboratory 

The company maintains a small testing 
laboratory in which some physical testing 
is carried out. The Canada Cement Co.’s 
laboratory is used for breaking tests and 
other tests requiring special equipment. C. L. 
Rhodes, chemist, is in charge of the labora- 
tory. 

The main office of the company is at Paris, 
Ont. R. E. Haire is president; C. R. 
Whitby, vice-president, and S. H. Reid, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The operating personnel 
at the Montreal plant comprises T. F. Rob- 
inson, superintendent; B. E. Horne, fore- 
man, and C. L. Rhodes, chemist. 


Is Cement Just ‘Cement’? 


(An editorial in Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance ) 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the usual ex- 

cuse for poor concrete was “bad cement,” 
but with the better knowledge of concrete 
that we have today, we know that there are 
other reasons for concrete failures and that 
the cement must often have been unjustly 
blamed for defective concrete. Still, the fact 
remains that the manufacture of portland ce- 
ment was not always as highly developed or 
as carefully controlled as it is today, and un- 
doubtedly “bad cement” sometimes got into 
concrete a generation ago. There is, of 
course, little excuse for the use of defective 
cement today. With standard specifications 
universally recognized and with standard 
tests for their application, the user is almost 
certain to secure, in the portland cement he 
buys, at least the minimum requirements 
demanded by the specifications. 
Such assurance has become so well estab- 
lished in the minds of the users of concrete 
that to many of them, portland cement is just 
portland cement,” and they are perfectly 
willing to have one brand substituted for an- 
other. Of late, however, certain new devel- 
opments have presented themselves which 
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have given rise to some definite questions 
with respect to this assumed uniformity in 
the properties of portland cement. Men are 
beginning to ask themselves whether one 
brand is just as good as any other under 
all circumstances or conditions of use, and 
occasionally ask whether portland cement as 


manufactured under the standard specifica- 
tions is the most suitable material for certain 
particular uses—for example, for concrete in 
sea water. No conclusive facts have been 
brought forth which throw any definite light 
on the latter query, but data, presented in a 
report made before the American Society 
for Testing Materials, show that there are 
definite differences in the behavior of differ- 
ent brands of portland cement in concretes 
exposed to sulphate waters. 

A new factor has been introduced with 
the advent of special hydraulic cements cap- 
able of producing concrete having a strength, 
in 24 hours, approaching that of portland 
cement concretes at the age of 28 days. The 
many opportunities for economies in railway, 
highway and other construction operations 
of especially difficult characteristics, through 
the use of such cements have been recog- 
nized and they have had wide use. Follow- 
ing the introduction of these special cements, 
certain manufacturers of portland cement 
directed attention to the possibility of ob- 
taining accelerated strength with the use of 
their products by employing lower water- 
cement ratios, i. e., richer mixes. Still more 
recently it has been shown, as the result of 
a series of tests, that certain accelerators, 
such as calcium chloride, have more effect 
in increasing the strength of concrete with 
the use of some brands of portland cement 
than they have with others. 


These and other developments serve to 
spur the users of cement to a more critical 
attitude. While recognizing the unquestioned 
advantage of a standard specification for 
portland cement, by virtue of which the ce- 
ment is largely eliminated from among the 
variables affecting the quality of the finished 
concrete as applied to most ordinary pur- 
poses, he ought to be on the lookout for the 
cement which will serve his purpose the 
best under special conditions. 


Asbestos Activity in 
South Africa 


Tippee companies are springing up 
in every direction, and if the estimates 
of profit are anything like correct it is folly 
to keep money invested in gold mines when 
asbestos is just round the corner offering 
people fortunes. 

A company is being floated in the Trans- 
vaal with a capital of £250,000 to consolidate 
and develop several important asbestos-bear- 
ing properties in the Pietersburg district. 
The name of the new company is Premier 
Asbestos Mines of South Africa, Ltd., and 
the directors are well-known men, including 
A. T. Lloyd (chairman of the Johannesburg 
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Stock Exchange). The purchase price of 
the properties, comprising 2,216 claims, is 
£120,000; the underwriters will receive £20,- 
000, and the promoters £10,000, leaving £50,- 
000 for working capital and £50,000 in re- 
serve. The whole of the capital has been 
underwritten in Johannesburg, and 680,000 
shares will be offered to the public at par. 
This will be the first invitation to the public 
to participate in the flotation of a Transvaal 
asbestos company. All the other asbestos 
companies formed in that province obtained 
their capital by private subscription, and 
their shares were placed on the market at a 
substantial premium. 


Deposits Reported to Be Good 
Favorable reports have been received 
from the experts, who consider it is a very 
fine property with both blue (crocodolite) 
and white (amosite) asbestos. Assuming 
that the prices of both blue and white are 
maintained, the property should return very 
handsome profits per ton of fibre recovered 
for many years to come. “No fibre produced 
elsewhere is superior, and very little is equal 
to the qualities of the blue and amosite on 
these areas,” say the experts. 

This is no doubt satisfactory for the man 
of moderate ambition, but for the man who 
wants his profits in big chunks it would 
seem that the African Asbestos Trust, Ltd, 
which financiers in London are taking such 
a keen’ interest in, is the one to direct at- 
tention to. It was floated in London with 
a capital of £500,000 in £1 shares, and the 
property is in the Carolina district about 150 
miles northeast of Johannesburg. W. F. H. 
Dudgeon, a well-known mining engineer, has 
examined the property, and states that the 
asbestos is chrysotile (the most valuable 
variety), and is of excellent quality. Hob- 
dell, Way & Co., of London, have reported 
upon samples, and state it is a chrysotile of 
very high quality, especially suitable for 
spinning of every class of asbestos yarn, and 
they estimate the present market price to 
be £120 per ton delivered c.i.f. English port. 
Up to date eight lodes have been located, 
and Mr. Dudgeon estimates that, reckoning 
the tonnage at 1,000,000 tons, and the fibre 
vield at 6 per cent, the total fibre yield 
would be 60,000 tons. Of this he considers 
that 80% can be classed as No. 3 shingle 
stock valued at, say, £20 per ton, and 20% 
as textile averaging £80 per ton. This gives 
a total of £1,920,000. “An output of 10,000 
tons of rock monthly is expected by the end 
of this year, and after all allowances the mill 
should produce 600 tons of fibre monthly, 
yielding a net profit of not less than £15 per 
ton of fibre, after paying working and reali- 
zation charges. On this basis, by about the 
end of 1929 a net profit at the rate of about 
£110,000 per annum should be assured.” 
Surely no one can desire anything better than 
this? But if they should, it may yet be founa 
among the dozen or so other new ventures 
which are getting ready for the flotatior, 
stage—The Mining World and Engineering 
Record (London, England). 
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Secret Violation of Trade 
Rule Is Said to Be Unfair 


Federal Commission Declares Clandestine 


Practices Constitute 


HE CLANDESTINE VIOLATION of 

a trade practice conference rule by one 
who has openly subscribed to that rule, is 
an unfair method of competition within the 
meaning of the Federal Trade Commission 
act, according to a statement made public 
by the commission, October 20. 

In the future, the secret violation of those 
rules which have been accepted by the com- 
mission simply as an expression of the opin- 
ion of the industry that the use of such prac- 
tices constitutes unfair methods of competi- 
tion, will call for action by the commission, 
even though the practice condemned by such 
rule has not heretofore been held violative 
of the act by the commission or any court. 


Position Is Outlined 


The commission’s position in regard to 
trade practice conference rules which it has 
not approved affirmatively, was set forth in 
a letter to the secretary of the Western 
Door Manufacturers’ Association, William 
L. Rawn, regarding rules drawn up at the 
trade practice conference of the millwork 
industry. 


After explaining that trade practice con- 
ference rules are placed into two groups by 
the commission, group 1 containing those 
violation of which, per se, constitute unfair 
competition and warrant proceedings by the 
commission, and group 2 containing rules 

regard to the 
legality of which the commission expresses 
no opinion. The commission in its letter to 
Mr. Rawn states definitely that : 


condemning practices with 


Classed as Unfair 


“It is a matter of public importance that 
the question of the enforceability of group 2 
rules be judicially determined. To expedite 
such determination, the commission has taken 
the position that the clandestine violation of 
any group 2 resolutions by one who has sub- 
scribed thereto in the consideration of like 
subscription by others in the industry is in 
and of itself an unfair method of competi- 
tion, calling for action by the commission, 
even though the practice condemned by such 
rule has not heretofore been held violative 
of the act by the commission or any court.” 

Members of an industry who have not 
subscribed to group 2 rules, will not have 
these rules enforced against them “unless 
the commission, in considering a_ specific 
complaint, should conclude that a proceed- 
ing could be sustained under the act regard- 
less of the rule.” 


Two Members Dissent 


The commission’s position on group 2 rules 


Unfair Competition 


was first taken on trade rules for the cotton. 
seed oil mill industry. In this case, however, 
one of the rules in group 1 specifically made 
the violation of rules in group 2 an unfair 
method of competition. The. commission’s 
stand in the letter to Mr. Rawn extends its 
position to all trade conference resolutions 
received by the commission in group 2. 

Two members of the commission, the 
chairman, W. E. Humphrey, and Commis- 
sioner G. S. Ferguson, dissented from the 
rule in group 1 of the cottonseed oil mill 
conference resolutions making the clandes- 
tine violation of group 2 rules an unfair 
method of competition. In a dissenting opin- 
ion Chairman Humphrey declared that the 
action of the majority of the commission 
attempted to make unlawful what was not 
unlawful before. 

Amplifying his position as a member of 
the majority of the question involved, Com- 
missioner A..F. Myers, in a statement issued 
October 20 declared that Chairman Hum- 
phrey “overlooks the very foundation of the 
commission’s position, which is that the se- 
cret evasion of an obligation openly pro- 
fessed is in itself unlawful, even though the 
practice involved has not heretofore been 
held unlawful by the commission or any 
court.” 

Commissioner Myers further states that 
only the secret violation of the resolution is 
prescribed, declaring that any person may at 
any time withdraw from the 
which reads as follows: 

“Tn consideration of the abandonment by 
others in the industry of practices covered 
by rules resulting from a Trade Practice 
Conference and for the purpose of placing 
as near as may be all in the industry on an 
equally fair competitive basis, the under- 
signed hereby subscribes to, and the under- 
signed and such others as now have sub- 
scribed or in the future shall subscribe, 
hereby mutually agree to abide by said rules, 
copy of which has been received and read 
by the undersigned.” 


agreement, 


Sole Question of Issue 


The memorandum by Commissioner Myers 
on the enforcement of trade practice con- 
ference rules for the millwork industry, 
which discusses points raised by Chairman 
Humphrey’s dissenting opinion, follows in 
full text: 

“The sole question of issue is: Does the 
secret violation of a trade practice confer- 
ence rule by one who has openly subscribed 
thereto, and led his competitors to believe 
that he will abide thereby, constitute an un- 
fair method of competition within the mean- 
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ing of Section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act? 


Fallacy in Memorandum 


“The commission could not withhold a 
complaint in such a case without condoning 
a dishonest practice involving the elements 
of deception, bad faith, fraud and oppression 
which are the indicia of a violation of the 
act. (Federal Trade Commission v. Gratz, 


253 U. S. 421.) 


“The fallacy in the dissenting memoran- 
dum consists in the assertion that the com- 
mission by this procedure is attempting to 
make unlawful something that was not un- 
lawful before. This overlooks the very 
foundation of the commission’s position, 
which is, that the secret evasion of an obli- 
gation openly professed is in itself unlaw- 
ful, even though the practice involved has 
not heretofore been held unlawful by the 
commission or any court. Any person can 
withdraw from his agreement at any time; 
it is only the secret violation of the reso- 
lution that is proscribed. 


Subject to Judicial Review 


“There is no basis for the assertion that 
the position taken by the commission in- 
volves a usurpation of the legislative func- 
tion. The commission is the creature of 
Congress and cannot exceed the powers law- 
fully delegated to it. Any action it may take 
under the policy just announced will be sub- 
ject to judicial review. If the commission’s 
position is sustained by the courts, the only 
fault to be found is that it delayed so long 
the exertion of its full authority under the 
law. If the position is not sustained, at 
least a mooted question will be laid to rest. 


“The suggestion that American business 
men will not enter into trade practice con- 
ferences unless the right is reserved to them 
to secretly violate the resolutions they have 
openly adopted and agreed to observe, is one 
which I do not seriously entertain.” 

The letter from the commission to Mr. 
Rawn follows in full text: 


Further Reply 

“This is in further reply to your letter of 
the 7th ultimo, previously acknowledged by 
the secretary, inquiring : 

“(1) As to the significance of grouping 
rules and the effect, particularly, of placing 
rules in group 2; 

“(2) As to the steps which have been 
taken to put into practice the rules of busi- 
ness conduct adopted by the Millwork In- 
dustry at the Trade Practice Conference 
held for it on May 15, 1928, at Chicago; 

“(3) As to the date upon which rules be 
come effective; 

“(4) As to whether the commission will 
require 85% of the Millwork Industry t0. 
accord its approval before definitely inform- 
ing these interests that the rules are effec- 
tive; and 

“(5) As to whether an individual may 
make application in re violation of such 
rules. 
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“(1) Group 2 rules are those which the 
commission affirmatively approves, thereby 
declaring, in effect, that all parties engaged 
in the practices condemned thereby are using 
unfair methods of competition within the 
meaning of the Federal Trade Commission 
act and are subject to be proceeded against 
by the commission. 


“Group 2 rules condemn practices with 
regard to the legality of which the commis- 
sion expresses no opinion, the rules being re- 
ceived by the commission as expressing the 
opinion of the industry that the use of such 
practices constitutes unfair methods of com- 
petition. 

“It is a matter of public importance that 
the question of the enforceability of group 2 
rules be judicially determined. To expedite 
such determination, the commission has 
taken the position that the clandestine vio- 
lation of any group 2 resolutions by one who 
has subscribed thereto in consideration of the 
like subscription by others in the industry, 
is in and of itself an unfair method of com- 
petition, calling for action by the commis- 
sion, even though the practice condemned by 
such rules has not heretofore been held vio- 
lative of the act by the commission or any 
court. 

“Commissioners Humphrey and Ferguson 
did not concur in the position taken by the 
commission in the foregoing paragraph, be- 
ing of opinion it is beyond the power of the 
commission, 


“As to the minority members of an in- 
dustry who refuse to subscribe to the group 2 
rules, it is not now apparent how such rules 
could be enforced against them, unless the 
commission, in considering a specific com- 
plaint, should conclude that a proceeding 
could be sustained under the act regardless 
of the rule. 

“The public interest dictates that no rule 
should be received by the commission which 
would work an undue hardship on the public 
or on one who has agreed to abide thereby. 
Such a rule, if not rejected by the commis- 
sion in the first instance, would be dis- 
approved when its true character became 
known. 


Must Lack Hardships 


“(2) (3) (4) The official anouncement of 
the approval of the rules of the Millwork 
Conference, dated July 19, 1928, was the 
first step taken by the commission towards 
putting such rules into effect. This was the 
effective date of the rules so far as the com- 
mission is concerned. Group 2 rules, to be 
effective as to individual members, must first 
be agreed to on forms provided by the com- 
mission or openly manifested in some other 
way. The commission has no hard and fast 
tule postponing the effective date of the rules 
until 85% of the industry have subscribed 
thereto. 

(5) Individuals having information of a 
Substantial character tending to show a vio- 
lation of any of the rules of the conference 
any submit the same to the commission.”— 
United States Daily. 
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Relation of Voids to Grading 
in Gravel 

HE FIRST PUBLICATION from the 

research laboratory established last spring 
by the National Sand and Gravel Associa- 
tion has been published recently. It is a 
preliminary report on the first series of tests 
outlined before the summer meeting of the 
board of directors. The author is Stanton 
Walker, director of the engineering and re- 
search division, and the tests were by C. E. 
Proudley, the association’s testing engineer. 

The investigation reported was undertaken 
to show the relation between the percentage 
of voids and variations in grading of gravel. 
Its practicality, as explained in the first para- 
graph of the report, is that a difference of 
5% in voids may make a difference of 3% 
to 5% in the amount of cement needed and 
hence the aggregate with the lowest void 
content will be the most economical if the 
strength is satisfactory. The tests reported 
are stated to be preliminary to tests that will 
investigate the effect of grading on the com- 
pressive and transverse strengths and the 
yield of gravel concrete, and they are not 
conclusive although they give valuable in- 
formation for one type of gravel on the 
effect of grading on the weight per cubic 
foot and void content. 

The material tested was washed Potomoc 
river gravel, which was screened to the fol- 
lowing sizes: 


No. 1. Passing No. 4 and retained on No. 8. 

No.2. Passing 3%-in. (square), retained on 
No. 4. 

No.3. Passing 34-in. (square), retained on 
3-in. 


No. 4. Passing 1%-in., retained on 34-in. 

The No. 1 size was used in only eight of 
the 57 tests and it was used in these to rep- 
resent a tolerance of fine material that might 
be permitted in some cases. The No. 2, 
No. 3 and No. 4 sizes were combined in 
three ways, the first combinations being 
made with only one or two sizes. Additions 
of one size were made to the other size in 
increments of 10%. The next series were 
combinations of No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4, 
varying from 80-10-10% to 10-10-80%, and 
the third began with a 60-30-10% combina- 
tion and followed with miscellaneous grad- 
ings. The fourth contained additions of 
from 10% to 30% of the tolerance material 
to other gradings. 

Weights per cubic foot of the different 
gradings were determined for dry and loose 
and dry and rodded conditions, using A. S. 
T. M. methods. The tables show that one 
weight follows the other only in a general 
way, the difference being easily noticeable 
in the diagrams. The volume of solids was 
determined by multiplying the weight of 
1 cu. ft. of water by the specific gravity of 
the gravel and dividing the result into the 
weight per cubic foot. Subtracting the deci- 
mal fraction obtained from 1 gave the vol- 
ume of voids, and this multiplied by 100 
gave the percentage of voids. All the results 
were plotted on triaxial diagrams and the 
report explains how these are to be read. 
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Mr. Walker has deferred a discussion of 
the results until a full report is published, 
so it would not be proper to discuss them 


here. It seems permissible, however, to 
point out some details that are shown by a 
cursory examination of the tables and charts. 

The greatest weight per cubic foot, 113.8 
Ib., contained 20% of the tolerance mixture; 
No. 1, 10% of No. 2, 35% of No. 3 and 
35% of No. 4. The least weight, 99 Ib., 
was with 100% of No. 2 (%-in. to No. 4 
mesh). The greatest weight for three sizes 
combined, 112.1 lb., contained 30% of No. 2, 
10% of No. 3 and 60% of No. 4. The least 
weight for three sizes combined, 102.7 Ib., 
contained 80% of No. 2, 10% of No. 3 and 
10% of No. 4. 

The triaxial diagrams show a series of 
somewhat elliptical curves, each of which 
represents the same weight per cubic foot 
or the same percentage of voids. This indi- 
cates that an infinite number of gradings 
have the same weight per cubic foot and 
void content. However, the curves are con- 
centric about a point which indicates ap- 
proximately 65% of the coarsest size (1%4- 
in. to 3%4-in.) and 35% of the finest size 
(%-in. to No. 4). This shows that as a 
general rule the weight per cubic toot in- 
creases with the percentage of coarse size 
up to a point where the fines come nearest 
to filling the voids. After that point is 
passed the weight decreases. The curves are 
similar to those found for the voids and 
grading of asphalt sand. (See Rock Prop- 
ucts, June 9, 1928, for abstract of paper by 
Prevost Hubbard on this.) 

The report is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of gravel. The practical man, 
the producer, can study it and perhaps im- 
prove his product by slight changes in the 
grading. It is not always the addition df 
coarse material that raises the weight. One 
diagram shows that a mixture of 30% coarse, 
50% medium and 20% fine has the same 
weight per cubic foot (109 lb.) as a mix- 
ture of 80% coarse, 10% medium and 10% 
fine. At some plants one of these might 
easily be obtained, while the other would be 
impossible. 


American Concrete Institute 
Proceedings 


HE proceedings of the Twenty-fourth 
»“ Annual Convention of the American 
Concrete Institute have been published by 
the institute at 2970 West Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich., and are now available for 
distribution. The price of the book to non- 
members is $10.00. The whole business of 
the convention, held at Philadelphia, Penn., 
February 28, 29 and March Ist, 1928, is 
bound in this one volume of 882 pages which 
includes a summary of proceedings, reports 
of special committees and 34 different papers 
presented at the meetings. 

The 25th annual convention of the A.C.I. 
will be held at Detroit, Mich., February 12, 
13 and 14, 1929. 
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A High Calcium Limestone Quarry in the 
World’s Greatest Cement Rock District 
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Andreas Quarry Company, Allentown, Pennsylvania, 


Exploits What Was Once Considered Worthless Rock 


HERE ARE MANY DEPOSITS of ce- 

ment rock in the Lehigh Valley but com- 
paratively few of high calcium rock. One 
of these is very close to Allentown, in the 
very center of the Lehigh cement manufac- 
turing district. According to George W. 
Gosser, president of the Andreas Quarry Co., 
his stone analyzes 97.31% calcium carbonate. 
Adjacent to it is a deposit of 96.21% silica 
sand. With changing conditions in the port- 
land cement industry these deposits may 
some day come to be as highly regarded as 
the natural cement rock is today. 

Mr. Gosser sends us the following story 
from a local newspaper : 

“*Thar’s gold in them hills.’ 

“So might Jonas Leichneider have thought 
way back in 1835 when he noticed rich de- 
posits of limestone on his property near 
Andreas and built the first lime kiln there. 
So might have a dozen owners of the land 
and operators of the quarry thought since 
that time as they quarried the dark rock 
which they used and discarded the whiter 
veins of stone. The quarry supplied most 
of the demands of the surrounding section 


The limestone quarry of the Andreas company in the 
Lehigh valley in Pennsylvania 


while the various owners serenely went about 
their daily work until George Gosser, of 
Allentown, inspected the white rock they had 
discarded and found it to be a practically 
100% calcium carbonate rock. While the 
darker rock, bearing between 80 and 90% 
calcium carbonate was being quarried and 
used, the purer rock was being discarded as 
useless. Searching for the gold, the dia- 
monds were missed. 


Development of the Deposit 


“Today the Andreas Quarry Co. is at the 
beginning of a great future. Crushers; 
narrow-gage rails to carry the rock from 
the quarry to the crushers; a large hydrating 
plant; a sand quarry—all form the nucleus 
of what assayers consider the richest deposit 
of limestone rock in this section. 

“When Mr. Gosser first picked up some 
of the discarded rock and had it analyzed, 
then gained options on the land, the quarry- 
ing was carried on by just one owner, while 
the tract containing the rock was owned by 
about a dozen different people. Options on 


the property of the various owners were soon 





realized, and Messrs. Horn and Gosser, or- 
ganized as the Andreas Quarry Co., secured 
the entire hill, in addition to an older and 
less productive quarry on the other side of 
the stream. The 327 acres of their land ex- 
tend to the Lehigh Valley railroad tracks at 
Andreas, thus furnishing an excellent rail- 
road siding. Immediately they began work 
on getting equipment to properly quarry the 
rock to increase production. Erecting a large 
stone crusher, they meet the demand for 
crushed stone and limestone dust, or agri- 
cultural limestone. The construction of a 
narrow-gage road will speed up the convey- 
ance of the rock from the quarry to the 
crusher. Newer methods of slaking and 
packing the burned lime increase the produc- 
tion of the hydrating plant. It was not until 
March of this year that enough of the work 
had been completed to allow production to 
start, and even now it is not all completed, 
but will be very shortly. 

“Nearby, but on the company’s property, 
an excellent deposit of silica rock was found, 
so a sand crusher was installed and has be- 
come as busy as the other part of the plant. 





The rock-crushing plant which is being connected to the 
quarry by a narrow-gage railroad 
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The silica sand pit of the Andreas Quarry Co., near the limestone quarry, with 
the washing plant to the left 


A pure clear spring furnishes abundant water 
for washing the sand, which, even without 
washing, contains only a very small ratio of 
loam. 

“The rapid development of the property 
by the new owners, and the high grade of 
the rock and sand upon their land, has 
brought a number of prospective purchasers 
seeking the land for a cement plant.” 


John T. Dyer Quarry Co. Has 
Get-together Barbecue 


By H. H. GUMPERT 

John T. Dyer Quarry Co. 
HE John T. Dyer Quarry Co. of Nor- 
ristown, Penn., operating quarries in 
the vicinity of Birdsboro, Penn., arranged a 
big outing for the employes of its three 
quarries, to be given at its athletic field at 
Monocacy, Penn., on Saturday, September 
29. All preliminary arrangements had been 
made to entertain the employes with plenty 
of good eats and sports of every description. 

Among other things, a real old-time bar- 
becue ox roast was arranged. But at 6 a.m. 
on the morning of September 29, “Old Man 
Jupiter Pluvius” entered on the scene and 
delivered what he considered was a com- 
plete solar plexus knockout to the whole 
affair by sending a downpour of continuous 
rain. But the committee on arrangements 
refused to take the count and immediately 
got busy. They rented the largest hall in 
Birdsboro, made extensive decorations with 
American flags and safety slogans, and con- 
verted the “outing” into an “inning.” Then 
they proceeded to carry out the entire pro- 
gram as successfully as though it had been 
one of those most beautiful days in June of 
which the poets sing. The affair proved to 
be a success in every detail, as each of the 
quarries was represented 100%; also, the 
officials and office force from the main Nor- 
ristown office were all present. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the com- 
Dany president, Frank T. Gucker, who spon- 
sored the “outing.” The committee for ar- 
Tangeinents was headed by Wm. A. Kelly, 

superintendent of the Monocacy plant, assist- 
ed by Harry Schwartz and Louis Holstein 
ot the Trap Rock plant, and Levi Carson 





and Heister Eshelman of the Clingen plant. 

Mr. Kingston of the Metropolitan Insur- 
ance Co. gave a brief talk on “Americanism 
and Naturalization.” Each foreign-born nat- 
uralized citizen was presented with a small 
American flag, as was also each unnatural- 
ized alien. Mr. Kingston’s talk was greatly 
appreciated by all present. Music for the 
afternoon and evening was furnished by H. 
Frederick’s orchestra, rendering quite a num- 
ber of patriotic airs. Every attendant at the 
outing was presented with a souvenir by the 
company. 

During the afternoon a number of games 
were played under the direction of Wm. 
Sharp, secretary of the local Y. M. C. A. 
The tug of war was won by the employes 
of the Clingen quarry. Winners of other 
events were: 100-yd. dash, Frank Kulp; 
cork fight, N. Pellicotti; wheelbarrow race, 
Deltor and Pellicotti; egg race, A. Tavani; 
balloon contest, B. Wamsher; bag race, Joe 
Detter; bear race, F. Kulp; three-legged 
race, Miller and Moore; greased pig, B. 
Miller ; whistling contest, B. Wamsher ; gate 
prize of a pair of field glasses, F. Kulp. 


Houston, Texas, to Have White 
Cement Plant 
RANSFER of the properties of the Gates 
Chemical Co. at North San Jacinto and 
Mary streets, Houston, Texas, to the 
National Portland Cement Co. for a consid- 
eration of $50,000 was effected last week 
when deeds were placed on record here. 

The properties consist of a large three- 
story stone and hollow tile building, 100x200 
ft., and its site, acquired last March from 
George C. Smith for $50,000. 

At that time the company established tem- 
porary offices in the Second National Bank 
building, and had plans for the establishment 
of a $300,000 chemical manufacturing plant 
to employ 50 to 75 men. 

Home offices of the chemical firm are in 
Denver, Colo., and Alpine, Calif., near Los 
Angeles. 

When the property was acquired, the ex- 
act nature of the chemicals to be made was 
not disclosed, but it was understood that they 
were to be used in the manufacture of a mix- 
ture for cement and building products. 
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The deed filed for record here last week 
indicates that the home office of the National 
Portland Cement Co. is in Dallas. The firm 
was incorporated under the state laws sev- 
eral years ago with $250,000 worth of stock 
with no par value. Names of the incorpo- 
rators were given as Eugene S. Gates, a 
director; H. J. Harris of Dallas, president, 
and C. S. Atkinson of Houston, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Before the transfer of the property was 
made to the cement corporation, it was 
deeded to Mr. Gates by the Gates Chemical 
Co., who in turn transferred it to the newly 
organized firm. 

Cash paid in all transactions amounted to 
$10 and other considerations, while the $50,- 
000 is to be paid in a series of six notes, due 
semi-annually, at 7%. 

It is understood that the chemical company 
was refused a permit to operate its plant in 
Houston and manufacture its proposed prod- 
ucts, and has decided to utilize its holdings 
here through the organization of the cement 
companies by members of the chemical firm 
and others for the purpose of making a white 
building cement with high chemical analysis. 

The plant will have a capacity of 50 bbl. 
a day.—Houston (Tex.) Post. 


Florida Cement Company 
Makes a Good Suggestion 


HE Florida Portland Cement Co., of 
Tampa, has sent to a number of news- 
papers over the state a suggestion for an 
editorial based on experiences of that firm. 
In the article the official of the company 
says in part: 

“We are manufacturing in Florida a port- 
land cement equal to any in the world—a 
very broad statement and one in which you 
should be intensely interested. 

“Constantly we are receiving inquiries 
from prospective industrials ‘outside of Flor- 
ida,’ whether the ‘home folks’ will patronize 
‘home industry.’ 

“While the demand for cement for the 
construction of roads, warehouses, resi- 
dences, wharves, etc., is at a lower ebb than 
at any period for the past five years—never- 
theless, there is a sufficient demand to keep 
the ‘only cement plant in Florida’ running 
full and thereby giving employment to sev- 
eral hundred Florida citizens. 

“Hundreds of stockholders in Florida and 
many others located in twenty-seven states 
and the Dominion of Canada showed their 
‘Faith in Florida.’ 

“Too many dealers and contractors decide 
to let the ‘other fellow’ develop Florida in- 
dustries. 

“The difference between ‘Interest in Flor- 
ida Industry’ and indifference will grant 
employment to over one hundred Florida 
men and change an industry (already lo- 
cated) to the profitable side of the ledger. 

Why reach out for new industries and 
ignore those already at home?”—Wénter 
Garden (Fla) Jcurnal. 
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Hints and Helps for Superintendents 
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Protecting Belt Drives from the 
Weather 


ANY plants in the rock products field 

are so constructed that the operating 
belts driving the different pieces of equip- 
ment are not protected from the weather by 
any means. This is particularly so in sand 
and gravel plants where to cover the equip- 
ment in the plant would add an extra and 
unnecessary expense. However some pro- 
tection over the belts will save its cost in the 
iong run by the longer service that the belts 
will render. A total enclosure around each 
belt is common, and is undoubedly the best 
means of providing this protection. How- 


ever, the accompanying picture of a south- 





momentum they attain a greater velocity 
than the smaller pieces in traveling the same 
slope distance. As a result of this difference 
in velocity, the trajectory of the larger pieces 
is longer, a fact which is turned to advantage 
in the design of the screen. 


The screen works as follows: The ore is 
dumped on a moderately inclined plate, not 
too steep and yet not too flat, and is allowed 
to gravitate toward a bin divided into two 
compartments by a partition running at right 
angles to the direction of the flow. The 


finer ore drops into the first compartment 
and the coarser ore jumps into the second 
Sorting is roughly done, but 
is sufficiently close for the purposes in- 
The location of the armored bumper 


compartment. 


tended. 


Belts exposed to weather protected by simple method 


ern sand and gravel plant shows another 
method which is both inexpensive and effec- 
tive. A roof is built belt 
enough to furnish the required protection, 
as shown. This may be of boards as in this 
particular case, or of sheet metal. The cov- 
ering should be wide enough to 
against any weather condition. 


over the close 


protect 


A Jump Screen 


By C. W. TANDY 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
(From Engineering and Mining Journal) 
N THE Granby Consolidated docks at 
Anyox, B. C., is a screen that is unique 
in principle and simple in design. It has 
long been observed that when solid mate- 
rials are dumped into a heap the larger 
pieces tend to settle near the base. This 
phenomenon may be explained thus: the 
larger pieces in falling have the greater 
momentum and are retarded. 
Furthermore, in consequence of the greater 


less easily 


beam influences both the size and the pro- 
portional amounts of. the material delivered 
to the compartments. 
is Maple 


The material screened 
3ay silica rock, which is unloaded 
from a scow by an orange-peel grab bucket. 
Screen products are transported in gondola 
cars to the smelter for use. Credit for de- 
vising the “jump screen” is to be given to 
J. B. Haffener, a former superintendent. 






-Armored deck 
“3S appr. 
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Separation of large rocks made by 
greater spread of trajectory 


Using Caterpillar Dump 
Wagons for Hauling 
from Quarry 


S a means of conveying stone from the 

quarry to the plant, the Black Marble 
and Lime Co. of Enterprise, Ore., is using 
an unusual method which apparently just 
fits the particular problems of its operation. 
The quarry is four miles from the kilns and 
at an elevation 2170 ft. higher so that the 
haul is almost entirely down grade. At one 
point there is a hairpin turn on a 28% down 
grade. To meet these conditions two Athey 
truss wheel dump wagons have been pur- 
chased and are hauled to and from the plant 
by a caterpillar 60 tractor. Both wagons 
are hauled at the same time. It is stated 
that under the conditions that existed during 
the past winter, it is felt that no other 
means of transportation would have been 
safe or even possible. The trucks are of 
large capacity, side dumpers and their unique 
method of mounting could be used by many 
operators who have to haul rock over poor 
roads where other methods of hauling would 
possibly fail. 





Trucks with caterpillar treads for winter haulage 














Burette-Reading Device 


N reading the level of the liquid in a 

burette, the lower boundary of the dark 
portion of the meniscus is usually taken as 
the normal level, and an accurate burette 
reading requires (1) suitable illumination of 
the meniscus; (2) avoidance of parallax er- 
ror. Many devices have been proposed to 
secure the former and to eliminate the latter. 
The common plan of holding a white card 
behind the burette, or the use of a black and 
white screen, gives perfect illumination of 
the meniscus, but affords no assistance in 
eliminating parallax. The device here de- 
scribed is effective in both respects, and is 
at the same time very simple. 

A piece of white celluloid, measuring 
about 3x1% in., has two-thirds of its area 
blackened, as shown in diagram A. Over 
the blackened portion is placed a strip of 
transparent celluloid so that its upper edge 
coincides with the upper margin of the black 
area and affixed by means of eyelets near 
the ends—thus leaving an opening between 
the pieces sufficient to allow the device to be 
slipped over the burette (as shown in dia- 
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Extreme accuracy possible in reading 
burette by use of this device 


gram C) and to remain in any desired posi- 
tion. 

A burette reading is made as follows: 
The device is placed on the burette so that 
the upper margin of the black area is just 
below the meniscus. (The meniscus now 
appears as a black crescent with a very sharp 
lower outline.) The eye is brought into the 
position such that the upper edge of the 
transparent celluloid (in front of the burette) 
and the upper margin of the black area (be- 
hind the burette) are seen as one coincident 
line, and the device is then gradually raised 
until this line forms a tangent to the black 
crescent of the meniscus. This is shown in 
diagram B and also at F. The slightest 
movement of the eye throws the front and 
back margins of the device out of alignment, 
while the slightest movement of the device 
itself causes the meniscus to appear above or 
below the coincident margins, as shown at 
D and E in the diagram. After adjusting 
the device in this manner, the burette read- 
ing is obtained by noting the position on the 
burette of the upper edge of the transparent 
celluloid. The reading may be made at any 
time without further reference to the menis- 
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cus, provided the position of the device on 
the burette is not altered; and since the cel- 
luloid is transparent and is in actual contact 
with the graduations, it is easy to read to 
the nearest 0.01 c.c. with the aid of a pocket 
lens. 

The efficiency of the device was tested by 
asking nine observers to read the same 
burette independently, with the result that 
seven gave the reading as 6.03 and two gave 
it as 6.02 c.c. 

The level of the liquid in a burette can 
be adjusted to the zero-mark or to any de- 
sired graduation in a similar manner and 
with equal precision; and with opaque solu- 
tions, such as potassium permanganate or 
iodine, the use of the device gives a sharp, 
black, horizontal line where the surface of 
liquid is in contact with the glass—Maurice 
Hyman, in The Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, England. 


A Home-Made Revolving Screen 
REVOLVING screen suitable for all 
ordinary purposes in a crushed stone or 
sand plant can be made almost entirely at 
the plant, if the company is provided with 
a forge shop and ordinary machinist’s tools. 
It is necessary to have castings made at a 
foundry, but all the other work can be done 
in the plant shop, and replacement parts can 









CENTER HOLE 
4/2 IN. SQUARE 


Showing how arms are bolted to hub 
of screen 


be made in spare time. The two sketches 
show the central block casting of the spider, 
which is approximately 8 in. square and 10 
in. long. This block is in two pieces with 
a 4%-in. hole down the center as shown. 
Holes are drilled at each end of the casting 
for bolts to hold the sections together, and 
four more holes are drilled at the middle to 
bolt on the arms. 

The arms are made of strap steel 114x4 
in. in size and are bent in a double curve so 
that they will bolt to the casting at one end 
and to the inside of the screen at the other. At 
the outer ends these arms bolt to angles 
running the full length of the screen. Four 
of these angle bars with two or three spiders 
form the framework on which the screens 
can readily be bolted. 

Screens made.in this manner are used ex- 
clusively at the crushing plant of the John 
T. Dyer Quarry Co. at Trap Rock, Penn. 


Up HOLES FOR BOLTS 
HOLDING CASTING 
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Cast blocks for revolving screen 
center 


Wrench for Removing Stuck 
Drills 


(H. N. Kirk & Co., Keene, N. H.) 

OSSIBLY in no other drilling is there 

such a variety of rock to pass through as 
in mica mining. At times the drill cuts 
through soft rock feldspar, and then must 
change to quartz or mica. A drill hole with 
a cross section made up partially of soft 
rock and partially of hard rock will almost 
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Device used in mica mining to remove 


stuck drills 


certainly be thrown out of line more or less. 
A four-point drill helps in a great measure 
to keep the drill hole from following slips 
or being otherwise thrown out of line. When 
a drill does become stuck the use of the 
wrench shown in the illustration will pull it 
out when the jack fails. 

The wrench is made to fit the size of the 
drill being used. Twisting on the tool aids 
in loosening the drill, and if the drill is still 
tight, blows applied at the points “C” and 
“TD” will do the work. This saves much 
pulling and twisting with the drill retainer 
on the jack. 


Home-Made Salamander 


GOOD salamander for heating in crush- 
ing plants, etc., can easily be made 
from an old boiler, such as frequently can 
be found on scrap heaps around plants and 
quarries. The boiler should be about 16 or 
18 inches in diameter, and should be cut off 
so that it will stand about 2 ft. high. Four 
legs are bolted to the bottom, and a hole is 
bored near the base, through which is passed 
a compressed air pipe with holes for the 
exit of the air. The salamander can be set 
up anywhere that there is compressed air. 
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The Aggregate Ideal with the 
p-Grading of Cement 









October 27, 1928 





(An Editorial in the British ““The Stone Trades Journal’) 


HE quantities set out as a definite stand- 

ard will do for most works, but there 
are others where strict formula does not ap- 
ply for the reason that the facts are different 
and have to be studied by themselves in rela- 
tion to the use it is required the cement 
should be put to. It will be found, firstly, 
that the cement varies and must necessarily 
be so until the manufacturer has advanced 
to very much more perfection than up to 
the present. Secondly, the very aggregate 
with which the cement has to bond varies 
even much more than the cement, consequently 
it will be seen, when a very important job 
is to be undertaken, the precise qualities and 
strengths must be thoroughly sought for 
and kept as far as it is humanly possible to 
do during their use. 

The question of what constitutes the ideal 
in each case cannot be formulated for the 
reason that in judging the character of the 
work which is required, so many conditions 
enter into the calculations that almost no 
two jobs are alike when looked at from 
such a high standpoint as perfection. It may 
seem to be writing about a subject that 
common sense would dictate the answer in 
each case, but it is hardly correct, for the 
matter is one of the continual research if any 
advance is aimed at by the cement manu- 
facturer. 


Coming Competition to Be On Quality 
Basis 

It is to them that this subject matter is of 
such importance, for the time is almost at 
hand when sales will be made on quality 
more than price for this class of work, and 
it is to the 
department can give the user of cement the 
information that will enable him to sell his 
cement. It will therefor be seen that the 
manufacture of cement carries with it some- 
thing else than the production of a material 
that has to be of such quality that it must 
pass constantly severe tests to enable the 


manufacturer whose research 


user to be sure he is getting what is specified 
and what is demanded from him in carrying 
out works of an important character. The 
very nature of the work is one that calls 
for very deep research, because it is one 
that depends on several factors that are not 
very easy to determine by rule of thumb, so 
to speak. Consequently much more will have 
to be undertaken in the cement laboratory 
than was the case only a short time back. 
The very fact of the cement increasing in 
quality brings with it at the same time a 
call for the advance in the quality of the 


aggregate in order that the two shall com- 
bine and show equal upgrade in the result. 
This brings another point to the front, viz.: 
—the cement may advance and become much 
more superior than hitherto, but if the 
proper aggregate is not brought up to the 
ideal as far as possible, much of the upgrad- 
ing of the cement will become lost for all 
intent and purpose. 

Therefore this brings another to be con- 
sidered, and one which will be much appre- 
ciated by the owners of quarries who have 
materials that are ideal for the correct ag- 
gregate in question. There may be not a 
few who will be in a position to almost hold 
a unique position of having something what 
must be obtained, in which case there are 
two ways of dealing with such an important 
issue. 

The owner may wish to restrict the out- 
put in order to gather large returns whilst 
his material holds the position named, or 
secondly, the material may be handled en- 
tirely wrong with a view of large output 
at non-remunerative rates. 

Now something between the two is neces- 
sary, that is to say, the price must not be 
too low that will prevent the proper prepara- 
tion of the material for the use to which it 
is to be put; at the same time the price 
must be an economic one in order that the 
best for everyone may accrue. 

It will be obvious that the use to which 
it will have to be put will entail much prepa- 
ration by the right machinery or plant, and 
so it follows that care will have to be taken 
that its manufacture should follow on the 
lines of the cement chemist, to whom con- 
stant reference will be found to be absolutely 
necessary. 


Must Cement Manufacturers Take Over 
the Aggregate Business Too? 

Another matter that also comes into view, 
being the question whether the cement manu- 
facturers are to be concerned with the pro- 
duction of the right aggregate as part of 
the process of selling their cements guaran- 
teed under certain conditions, which would 
hardly be possible unless they had the right 
or the necessity of selling at the same time 
the right kind of aggergate in order to com- 
plete their guarantee. This seems to imply 
that the cement manufacturer must needs 
turn his attention to a new department in 
self defense. 

The view of the user is against the con- 
tinual reduction in price if it means the re- 
duction of the qualities for which much 
work has been put in to reach. On the other 





hand, the user wishes the quality to go up 
without affecting the price in proportion. If 
the quality can be raised and the price low- 
ered, so much the better, but the actual re- 
sult that will be the test, will rest on the 
quality every time and not with the price. It 
therefore brings about conditions that will 
govern the procedure very much, if not alto- 
gether, for whilst there is a definite order of 
going, that is, quality first, price second, 
then it must follow that such must be the 
case in aggregates in order to run in double 
harness with the cement. 

It is not difficult to see now how to regard 
the business in the production of aggregates, 
for it must be always remembered that they 
are as important as the cement as being a 
fellow partner, so to speak, in the combina- 
tion, without which much different action 
and reflection would ensue. 

The subject is one of curiosity from the 
point of view that it is only recently, com- 
paratively speaking, that the business of 
aggregate production has been determined as 
a distinct branch of quarrying, but now it is 
beginning to be quite a department in which 
true scientific methods will have to be 
adopted in its manufacture in order to keep 
up with requirements which keep altering 
as the quality of cement keeps improving. 
Coming back therefore, to whom the busi- 
ness of aggregate manufacture should be- 
long, it will rest for the quarryman to see 
what is required of him, or else give way 
to the cement manufacturer for the progress 
that is being made with cement must and 
does demand the same progress from the 
quarry. 

The matter is a very interesting one to 
review, for it brings out certain facts that 
will bear upon the present time in the ce- 
ment market. For instance, the demand is 
not so great as it was by a long way, that 
is common property, and when it comes to 
getting rid of an output which has to be 
made in order to get the cost down to a 
reasonable figure, it behoves those interested 
to think in what way they should proceed 
in order to keep their sales. The sales, on 
the other hand, will have to be made in 
order to retain the routine so diligently 
and perseveringly made in times of pros- 
perity. 

The question whether it is possible to up- 
grade cement and at the same time reduce 
the routine will be a question that will have 
to be discovered in order to keep pace with 
the times into which the trade is beginning 


to be faced with. 
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Duty of 30% Ad Valorem Is 
Applied on Crushed Gypsum 


Decision Brings to End Controversy That 
Originated with Assessment Ordered in June 


HE DEPARTMENT OF THE 

TREASURY announced October 20, 
over the signature of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, that it had 
decided to apply a duty of 30% ad valorem 
upon imports of crushed gypsum. The rate 
is that provided by paragraph 214 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922 for earthy or mineral 
substances wholly or partly manufactured. 

Announcement of the department’s deci- 
sion brought to an end a controversy that 
originated when the Bureau of Customs or- 
dered crushed gypsum to be assessed at $1.40 
a ton on June 12. That ruling was to have 
been effective 30 days after its formal publi- 
cation by the department, but the present 
announcement said that so many protests 
were received it was found advisable to re- 
open the case and hear the protests. In 
reaching the conclusions so announced, the 
department has considered the arguments 
advanced by both importers and domestic 
producers and, the statement said, it was be- 
lieved a just and proper basis of duty had 
been fixed. 

The original duty, fixed in June, was ar- 
rived at by the Bureau of Customs after a 
study of Canadian tariff classifications and 
after some reference had been made to other 
foreign classifications and scientific research. 

The department’s announcement said the 
new rate would be effective 30 days after its 
publication in Treasury Decisions. It was in 
the form of a letter to Collector of Cus- 
toms at New Yorx and follows in full text: 


Hearing Was Granted After Receiving 
Protests 


Sir: In a letter dated June 12, last, the 
department advised you that in its opinion 
crushed gypsum was properly dutiable as 
ground gypsum at the rate of $1.40 per ton 
under paragraph 205 of the Tariff Act, but 
as it was the custom to admit crushed gyp- 
sum free of duty as crude gypsum you were 
authorized to continue that practice until 30 
days after that letter appeared in the weekly 
Treasury Decisions. However, so many pro- 
tests were received by the department from 
importers of crushed gypsum that it deemed 
it wise to withhold publication of the letter 
of June 12 and to grant a hearing to im- 
porters and others concerned, which hearing 
was held in the Bureau of Customs on July 
20 and was attended by importers and do- 
mestic producers of gypsum. 

Much testimony was submitted by im- 
Porters in support of their position as to 
what is ground gypsum within the meaning 
ot paragraph 205, and samples were filed by 
them illustrating what in their view is 


“ground” gypsum and “crude” gypsum, and 
later briefs were filed by the attorneys rep- 
resenting the importers and the domestic 
producers. The briefs submitted have been 
read with care, as well as the authorities 
cited therein, and have been of assistance to 
the department in reaching its conclusion as 
to the correct classification of this crushed 
gypsum. 

As stated above, it is and has been the 
practice under the present tariff act to admit 
free of duty crushed gypsum of the char- 
acter the subject of its letter of June 12 as 
crude gypsum, but it is the contention of 
domestic producers that it is dutiable as 
ground gypsum at the rate of $1.40 per tqn 
under paragraph 205, whereas the importers 
contend that the crushing of the gypsum is 
for purposes of expeditious handling and 
that it is still crude within the meaning of 
that term as used in paragraph 1643. It has 
also been suggested that even if it be held 
that the gypsum is not “ground” as that term 
is used in paragraph 1643, nevertheless the 
crushing of the gypsum is a process of man- 
ufacture and that the product is accordingly 
dutiable as an earthy or mineral substance 
partly manufactured and dutiable at the rate 
of 30% ad valorem under paragraph 214. 


Not Free of Duty as “Crude” Gypsum 


As indicated, the department in reviewing 
the case has given this matter careful con- 
sideration and has reached the conclusion 
that the merchandise is neither dutiable as 
“sround” gypsum within the meaning of 
paragraph 205 nor free of duty as “crude” 
gypsum within the meaning of paragraph 
1643. In the opinion of the department the 
term “crude” gypsum should be limited to 
that article as quarried and that any process 
subsequent to that, whether it be merely for 
convenience in transportation or as the ini- 
tial process in the complete manufacture of 
gypsum, does not change the fact that by this 
process of crushing the gypsum has been 
advanced in value and improved in condition. 
Note the decision of the United States cir- 
cuit court, U. S. vs. Graser-Rothe, 164 Fed. 
Rp. 205, involving the classification of so- 
called “granite” or “terrazzo” produced by 
crushing the waste of marble quarries and 
sifting or sorting it into various sizes. The 
court in holding the merchandise dutiable as 
a manufactured article under section 6 of the 
tariff act of 1897 quoted with approval the 
opinion of General Appraiser Howell as 
follows : 

“The merchandise as imported has been 
converted from a comparatively valueless 
article into a commodity of use and value by 
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a process of manufacture specially designed 
for the purpose. Labor and machinery have 
been used in producing it, and because of the 
manufacturing process it has acquired a new 
name and a new use. It is therefore no 
longer a crude mineral, but is a manufac- 
tured article.” 


While, as stated, the department is of the 
opinion that this merchandise is excluded 
from: free entry as crude gypsum, it is not 
in accord with the contention of domestic 
producers that the mere crushing of the gyp- 
sum constitutes “ground” gypsum within the 
meaning of paragraph 205. In the opinion of 
the department the association of the words 
imposing duty on plaster rock or gypsum 
“oround or calcined” at the same rate indi- 
cates that in the contemplation of Congress 
ground and calcined were substantially the 
same, at least so far as cost of production 
is concerned, and it can hardly be presumed 
that Congress intended to impose the same 
rate of duty on gypsum which had been 
merely crushed as upon the last process of 
manufacture of gypsum, that is, ground or 
calcined. 


For the reasons above stated, crushed gyp- 
sum is neither crude nor ground, and in this 
connection it is deemed pertinent to call at- 
tention to the fact that the trade magazine, 
Rock Propucts, in its price lists of various 
products quotes the prices per ton on 
“crushed gypsum,” “ground gypsum,” “agri- 
cultural gypsum,” etc., showing that there is 
an article well known in the gypsum indus- 
try which is bought and sold as “crushed” 
gypsum. 


” 6 


In regard to the question whether the mere 
crushing of this gypsum is a process of man- 
ufacture, attention is invited to the Rossman 
case, T. D. 31321, involving the classification 
of marble chips, in which this language is 
used : 

“Tf grinding be a process of manufacture 
we see no good reason for saying that crush- 
ing is not equally so. The operations are 
similar, the main difference being that in 
grinding the substance treated is more finely 
pulverized than is ordinarily understood to 
result from the crushing process. It is rather 
a difference of degree than otherwise.” 

Attention is also invited to the decision of 
the Board of U. S. General Appraisers (now 
the United States Customs Court), T. D. 
37396, which overruled the protest of the 
importers that stone which had been put 
through a process of crushing before im- 
portation to reduce it in size to pieces from 
YZ to 10 in. in diameter was entitled to ad- 
mission free of duty as a crude mineral 
within the meaning of paragraph 549 of the 
Tariff Act of 1913, the board holding that 
it was properly dutiable under paragraph 81 
of the said act which corresponded to para- 
graph 214 of the present tariff act. General 
Appraiser Hay in this decision stated that 
the merchandise was an earthy or mineral 
substance and that although it had to be 
further crushed before brought to the use 
to which it was to be put in this country, 
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and that further crushing process would be 
done in this country, it was, nevertheless, a 
partly manufactured article. In discussing 
this question he used this language: 

“It is also clear, we think, from the testi- 
mony that if it were shipped from Canada 
in the form in which it was taken from the 
earth or in the form in which it is left after 
the blasting process, it would have to go 
through the same crusher in this country 
that it had to go through in Canada before 
shipment. Hence it would seem clear that 
it was partially manufactured before ship- 
ment. This process increases its value, for 
it would have to go through the process after 
it arrived in this country the expense of do- 
ing that is saved by its having passed through 
the process in Canada.” 

It is true that in this decision the general 
appraiser held that the merchandise was free 
of duty, but it was held to be free of duty 
under another provision of the Tariff Act of 
1913; that is, as silicic acid under paragraph 
387. 

Following the decision cited, and for the 
reasons stated, the department has reached 
the conclusion that crushed gypsum is duti- 
able at the rate of 30% ad valorem under 
the provision in paragraph 214 of the Tariff 
Act for “earthy or mineral substances wholly 
or partly manufactured,” and the depart- 
ment’s ruling addressed to you under date of 
June 12 is modified to the extent that 30 days 
after the date letter appears in the 
weekly treasury decisions you are directed 
to assess duty upon crushed gypsum at the 
rate of 30% ad valorem under paragraph 214 


of the Tariff Act of 1922. 


this 


British Portland Cement 
Agreement May Effect 
Pacific Coast 


N IMPORTANT AGREEMENT has 

been arranged between two great Brit- 
ish cement groups, the “Blue Circle” and the 
“Red Triangle.” The latter group has been 
gradually built up during recent years by 
H. S. Horne through purchases of control 
and amalgamation of numerous independent 
units until he was in a position to argue 
terms with the Cement Markers’ Federation, 
which older 
Portland 
Portland Cement. 


embraces combines, including 


Associated Cement and British 
3rit- 
Holbor- 
ough Cement, Greaves, Bull & Likin, Dun- 


stable Cement, Ship Canal Cement and As- 


Among Mr. Horne’s companies are 
ish Cement Products and Finance 


sociated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation. It is 


believed that the last named has some in- 
teresting foreign cement arrangements in the 
process of negotiation—New York (N. Y.) 
Journal of Commerce. 

Large English cement manufacturers are 
now looking into possibility of making con- 
nections in Cali- 


Los Angeles.—Southern 


fornia Shipper (Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Rock Products 


Clarke F. Leh, Superintendent, 

Three Forks Cement Mills 

LL THE VARIOUS members of the 

Leh family, which had its American 
origin in the Lehigh Vailey of Pennsylvania, 
have been and now are in the portland ce- 
ment industry, according to one well-known 
member. Clarke F. Leh is one of the latest 
members of this family to achieve distinction. 
He is a son of E. U. Leh, for many years 
general superintendent of the Three Forks 
Portland Cement Co.’s two plants in Mon- 
tana; and a nephew of Howard H. Leh, 
former general superintendent of the Phoe- 


Clarke F. Leh 


Portland Cement Co., of Nazareth, 
Penn., now the Lone Star Cement Co. of 
Pennsylvania, an International 
and a nephew of W. H. Kleckner, super- 
intendent of the Newcastle, Penn., plant of 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. Various 
cousins of Clarke Leh are in cement plants 
in the Lehigh Valley. 


nix 


subsidiary ; 


He is 
a graduate mechanical engineer of Leland 
Stanford University, California, and served 
under J. F. Kaufman in the designing of the 
new Colorado Portland Cement Co. plant at 
Boettcher, Colo. He was particularly instru- 
mental in the design of the crushing plant, 
as well as many other features of the plant, 
we are told by Paul C. Van Zandt, the 
chief engineer. He left Boettcher before the 
completion of the plant to succeed his father 
in Montana. His headquarters are at Tri- 
dent. 


Clarke Leh is a real Westerner. 


Clarke Leh’s career and history is interest- 
ing not only as illustrating the upholding 
of the Leh family name in the advance of 
the cement industry, but also in showing the 
opportunities in the for 


cement industry 


young men of technical training and educa- 
tion. 
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New York State Gypsum Pro- 
ducers Oppose Any Further 
Canadian Importations 
MPORTS OF GYPSUM from Canada 


threaten to wipe out the gypsum mining 
industry in New York state unless. tariff 
relief is given, according to a statement by 
Theodore Curtis, president of the Empire 
Gypsum Mining Company of Garbutt. 

Gypsum producers between Rochester and 
Buffalo employed a New York firm of at- 
torneys last fall to bring a proceeding before 
the United States Treasury Department to 
classify the Canadian product as ground gyp- 
sum in order to protect American capital 
and workers. On May 12, 1928, the Treas- 
ury Department gave a decision to the ef- 
fect that the mineral being shipped in from 
Canada was, in effect, ground gypsum and 
subject to duty. The Canadian ambassador 
took an appeal from the ruling to Secretary 
Mellon, who held up the ruling pending the 
appeal. 

In the meantime, according to Mr. Curtis, 
great quantities of the Canadian gypsum 
have been poured into the United States and 
nine concerns between here and Buffalo are 
facing a shut-down unless something is done 
to alleviate the situation. 

Mr. Curtis’ statement, placed in the hands 
of Judge Harlan J. Rippey, counsel for the 
New York City law firm of Tomlinson, 
Herrick, Hopkins and Coates, who have been 
retained by the gypsum interests, reads as 
follows : 

“This year something like a million tons 
of raw gypsum is being brought into the 
United States from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. It is quarried there and recov- 
ered from nature without the high expense 
of mining required here. It it partly ground 
or manufactured by cheap Canadian labor 
and is brought down the coast in vessels and 
delivered to coast cities at about one-quarter 
the cost of railroad transportation from here 
to New York or Boston. Congress intended 
to impose a duty of $1.40 a ton upon this 
material and thus protect American indus- 
tries, but this partly manufactured material 
is being admitted free of duty. Against this 
the American manufacturer cannot compete. 

“New York state produces nearly 2,000,- 
000 tons of raw gypsum yearly or about one- 
third of the entire amount mined in the 
whole United States. 

“A great industry, has grown up with 
millions of local capital invested in promot- 
ing it. Probably 15,000 persons are directly 
or indirectly dependent on it. 

“Some plants are working on part time. 
Before the first of the year under present 
conditions, most of the plants will be closed 
or practically so. 

“Appeals for a relief have been made to 
the Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton, to the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment and to Congressman Archie Sanders, 
but without any practical results to date."— 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union 
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Editorial Comment 
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The editors have received many interesting comments 
on the editorial in the September 15 issue dealing with 
the operation of the laws of supply and 

The Ethics demand and of competition. How- 
of Competition ever, the comments are so diverse and 
irreconcilable that the only conclusion 

one can draw from them is that there exists a wide 
difference of opinion; and no clear idea of a specific 
course to follow. This is but natural, of course, because 
the problem is complicated and involved; and yet, until 
the average business man has a fairly clear understand- 
ing of it, how can remedial measures be carried out suc- 
cessfully? And this is the big problem of all business today. 

Fundamentally, it resolves itself, so far as the charac- 
ter of competition is concerned, into an application of 
laws or rules of moral conduct, or ethics. No man with 
an understanding mind, so far as we can determine, be- 
lieves that the operation of the laws of supply and de- 
mand, and the survival of the fittest, can be changed by 
legislation or mutual agreement, in the long run. They 
are as much a part of nature as the law of gravity. 

But, while the sum total of human understanding and 
intelligence can not alter the ultimate results of the 
operation of the laws of supply and demand and the 
survival of the fittest, they can temper their immediate 
application—they can soften the blow—they can make 
competition less ruthless and more intelligent—they can 
spread out inevitable losses that some must take in 
order that the more efficient or more progressive, or 
more aggressive, may gain, in some proportion to their 
abilities and their enterprise. 

How to do this without killing opportunity and ini- 
tiative, the incentives to efficiency, progressiveness, or 
aggressiveness, is of course the kernel of the problem. 

Unquestionably, the fact that the public is now the 
owner, directly, or indirectly (through life insurance 
policies), of a large share of American industry has 
brought about a radical change in public opinion, and a 
radically different point of view respecting the economic 
problems involved; but the problems themselves are 
the same as they always have been. 

If we were all 100% Christians, or Jews, or disciples 
of Brahma or Confucius, we would not need statutes, or 
courts of law to enforce statutes. The moral laws of all 
these religions, with sufficient will power and intelli- 
gence to apply them, would be sufficient. No one would 
want more than his neighbor, and everything would be 
lovely. There would be no complaints of cut-throat 
competition and of price-cutters generally. We prob- 
ably wouldn’t have concrete highways, automobiles, ra- 
dios, or many other luxuries, conveniences, or present 
necessities—and we might or might not be just as 
happy ; but that’s idle speculation. 


Of course, man as an intelligent and reasoning being, 
normally born with an ambition to excel his contempo- 
raries in anything he undertakes, has had to adjust his 
interpretation and application of these moral laws, or 
truths, to his own conscience—his own understanding 
of right and wrong. And this understanding, in the last 
analysis, is a factor of his intelligence, his age, and his 
knowledge and his experience with the world in general. 

Fortunately the average business man’s knowledge 
and experience with the world in general have increased 
by leaps and bounds within the last few years, largely 
through his stimulating contacts with other business 
men in associations of business men, and through his 
greater acquaintance with the literature of the philoso- 
phy of industry and business, for both of which business 
and trade journals are in no small degree responsible. 
With his larger acquaintance has come a correspond- 
ingly greater appreciation and knowledge of the funda- 
mental morals and ethics of business competition, until 
now many foresighted business men begin to believe 
that the public no longer needs such statutes as the 
Sherman law to protect it from monopoly by any un- 
scrupulous business and industry. 

This liberalizing of public opinion is evidenced not 
only in much that is being written and spoken by indus- 
trial leaders, but by the increasingly liberal interpreta- 
tion being put by the courts upon the Sherman law and 
many similar state anti-trust laws, and by the work 
recently undertaken by the Federal Trade Commission 
to iron out bad trade practices in several industries, 
which have voluntarily taken their troubles to it. But 
as long as these laws remain as they do, their literal 
interpretation and enforcement being or not being a 
matter of policy with whatever administration happens 
to be in power, they are a menace to cooperative effort 
to solve these ever pressing economic problems. And 
unless they are solved in some degree by cooperative 
effort we shall have bungling attempts to solve them 
by government interference. 

The idea of conducting business upon moral and eth- 
ical principles is certainly attractive and as a step in the 
evolution of business should eventually be tried. Not all 
at once, perhaps, but by degrees. If business and indus- 
try can learn to govern themselves according to the fun- 
damental laws of nature, it probably will be best for all 
concerned. Business men certainly should have that 
goal in mind as an ideal, always; whether it is to be 
accomplished in their day and generation or not. Nat- 
urally the ideal solution is not going to be found imme- 
diately. There will be many cut-and-try, probably un- 
successful, experiments. But, if the fundamentals are 
ever clearly in mind, a workable solution should be 
found ultimately. 
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Financial News and Comment 
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RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 


Stock , Date Bid Asked Dividend Stock Date Bid Asked Dividend 
Allentown P. C. com.*’............. 12-30-27 5: 7 Marbleh’d Lime =%, s, notes". 9 = 98% 
Allentown P. C. 1st 6’s”* 10-23-28 Mich. L. & C. com 10-20-28 35 
Alpha P. C. new com 10-23-28 : § 75c qu. Oct. 15 Missouri P. C eee 1022328 42 
ey) A et: as 10-22-28 7 Monolith Midwest?® 10-16-28 
Amer. Aggregate 6’s, bonds.... 10-24-28 Monolith P. C. com.®..... ... 10-18-28 
American Brick Co..........-ccse. .. 10-22-28 % 25cqu. Nov. 1 Monolith P. C. pfd.®....... 10-18-28 
— L. & as oe: ei 10-23-28 Monolith P. C. units® 10-18-28 

merican Silica Corp. 6%4’s 10-24-28 38 20.2 
Arundel Corp. new com 10-23-28 38% 50c qu. Oct. 1 ae ee 35 Letty 
——- oD. Prod. (1st 6’s en National Gypsum pfd.®............ 10-23-28 134% qu. Apr. 1 

& 10 sh. com. te i Red -28 Nazareth Cem. com .--- 10-20-28 34 2 75¢ qu. Apr. 
Atlas P. C. com.. ... 10-22-28 36 50c qu. Sept. 1 Nazareth Cem. pfd... 10-20-28 ; 

Atlas P. C. .-- 10-22-28 7 66%c qu. July 2 Newaygo P. C3 12-30-27 

Beaver P. C. 1st 7’s”° 10-18-28 ; Newaygo P. C. ist 614’s2 10-23-28 

Bessemer L. & C. Class A‘ 10-19-28 35; : 75c qu. Nov. 1 New Eng. Lime pfd., A* 10- 6-28 

Bessemer L. & C. Ist 6%’s!..... 10-19-28 Y, New Eng. Lime pfd., B 10-20-28 

Bloomington Limestone 6’s”.... 10-23-28 New Eng. Lime com 10-20-28 

Boston S. & G. com.'* 10-18-28 0 $1 qu. July 2 New Eng. Lime Ist 6’s"......... 10-19-28 

Boston S. & G. 7% pfd.%......... 10-18-28 : 3 134% qu. July 2 N. Y. Trap Rock Ist 6’s 10-23-28 

Boston S. & G. Co. Ist pfd.2®... 10-18-28 : 2% qu. July 2 North Amer. Cem. 1st 6%4’s 10-23-28 

Canada Cem. com." ................+. 10-23-28 3 North Amer. Cem. com.”®.......... 10-25-28 

Canada Cement pfd.*..... .- 10-23-28 : 814 1.62% qu. Sept. 30 North Amer. Cem. 7% pfd.™.... 10-25-28 $1.75 qu. Aug. 1 
Canada Cement 5/2’s 10-22-28 PE North Amer. Cem. units’? Y ; , 
Canada Cr. St. Corp. lst 6%’s. 10-22-28 

eae cl — ae ee K ; hs wag & , Northwestern States P, C.®..... 

ertaintee rod. com = -23-28 30% qu. Oct. ’ 

Certainteed Prod. p 10-23-28 1.75 qu. Oct. 1 merc. ; cee 

Cleveland Stone cane st’k 10-22-28 : 50c ~. Sept. 1 & Pacific PC. 6's ’ 10272 qu. Apr. 5 
25c ex. Pearl Egyp’n P. C. com. 

Columbia S. & G. pfd 10-23-28 ry: iawn? C ons. , 

Consol. Cement Ist 614’s, A4*. 10-24-28 Penn Dine Coan. ist Oo®. oe 134% qu. July 1 

Consol. Cement 6% notes co eeee = Penn-Dixie Cem. pfd.78 1.75 qu. Sept. 15 

Consol. coment pid -25-28 Penn-Dixie Cem. com 10-24-28 ly, 50c qu. July 1 

Consol. S. & G. com. 10-23-28 Penn. Glass Sand Corp. is 

(Canada) 0-23-2 1st 6’s, 1952 a» 10- 3-28 

on. s. 4 G. pfd. 10-23-28 Petoskey P. : -. 10-23-28 Y 4 1Y%% qu. 
C anada Rock & G i eee vs Riverside P. C. com - 10-19-28 
prey any 6's. 1948 abbies. 10-18-28 Riverside P. C. 1st pfd.............. 10-18-28 1.50 Aug. 1 
st Mtg. 6's, 19! Sous Riverside P. C., A 10-18-28 31% ¢ cum. part 
Coosa P. C. 1st 6’s” 10-23-28 : 55 7 noes 
Coplay Cem. Mfg. Ist 6’s*® 10-22-28 Riverside P. C.. B 10-18-28 ug. 1 
Coplay Cem. Mfg. —. sseeevewe 10-22-28 O42 Rockland-Rockport Lime 
Coplay Cem. Mig. pfd. - ae a 1st pfd.2° 5-17-28 i 314% s.a. Feb. 1 
Dewey P. C. 6 * 5 1 “24-28 : Rockland- Rockport Lime 
Dolese & Shepard 10-24-28 $2 . 1; 2nd pfd.¥ 5-17-28 3% s.a. Feb. 1 
Rockland- Rockport Lime 
com.} 1%% qu. Nov. 2 
Sandusky Cem 10-22-28 2 qu. July 2 
Santa Cruz P. C. bonds ..- 10-19-28 3 4 6% tee ed 
Santa Cruz P. C. 10-19-28 $1 qu. Oct. 1 

; oe Schumacher Wallboard com.... 10-19-28 7 50c May 15 
3% % June 15 Schumacher Wallboard pfd 10-19-28 
75¢ Oct. 1 Southwestern P. C. units“ 10-18-28 

Superior P. C., A?° 10-18-28 Y mo. Aug. 1 
Superior P. c., ee .--- 10-18-28 5 
$1 qu. Sept, 28 Trinity P. C. units®?.... ---- 10-20-28 
Semi-ann. int. pay- Trinity PLC. com.3¥nceeecsceonee 10-20-28 
able June 15 


U; 4 Gypsum com 10-24-28 = 6234 2% qu. Sept. 30 
44 


50c qu. Aug. 1 


8% ann. Jan. 2 








Ramon 2. (.com.”.........:.:..... 10-19-28 
Edison P. C. , 10-19-28 
Edison P. C. 10-19-28 
Fredonia P. C. 1st 614’s**......... 12-28-27 
Giant P. C. com... .. 10-19-28 
Giant P. C. pfd 10-19-28 
Ideal Cement, new com... 10-23-28 
Ideal Cement 5’s, 1943 10-20-28 
Indiana Limestone 6’s.............. 10-23-28 
International Cem. com 10-23-28 
International Cem. bonds 5’s... 10-23-28 


Iron City S. & G. bonds 6’s®.... 10-18-28 
Kelley 4 L. & T. new st’k....... 10-22-28 62%c qu. Oct. I U. S. Gypsum, pfd. pt. certif.... 10-24-28 " 
Ky. Cons. Stone Co. com. 10-19-28 U. S. Gypsum pfd . 10-20-22 134% qu. Sept. 30 
Ky. Cons. St. com. Voting Universal G. & L. COM.S....---.- 10-24-28 ; 

Priamt (oerttt. occa ence 10-19-28 13 2 Universal G. & L. pfd.®..... .--- 10-24-28 114% Feb. 15 
Ky. Cons. Stone 614’s® 10-19-28 96% Universal G. & L., V. .T;C 10-24-28 
Ky. Cons. St. Trustee Certif. Universal G. & L. "Ist 6’s 10-24-28 

(1 sh. 7% cum. pfd. & 1 Vulcanite P. C. 1st 71%4’s™ 

sh. com, stock) ae 98% $1.75 Aug. 1 Chas. Warner com 10-22-28 35 50c qu. Oct. 10 & 
Keystone Sand & Sup. 6’s* - 99 me ~ 25¢c ex. ent 
ee St LR, SF SOO 96 2% au. Sept. 29 Chas. Warner p 134% qu. Oct. 25 
Lehigh P. C2... " 10-24- 47 621,b qu Nov. 1 Whitehall Cem. Mig. com,8... 10-19-28 


PS a eee 10- 24-28 107 134% qu. Oct. 1 . Whitehall Cem. Mfg. pfd. aio 10-19-28 
pane Richey 1st 6’s, 193218.. 9-21-2 98 aes Wisconsin L. & C. 1st 6’s® 10-24-28 


Lyman-Richey Ist 6’s, 193578... 9-21-2 97314 WA Wolverine P. C. 10-23-28 oe 
Marblehead Lime 1st 7’s™ -19- 100 Yosemite P. C., A com.™.......... 10-18-28 d 5% 
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15c qu. Nov. 15 


1Quotations by Watling, mong & Hayes Co., Detroit, Mich. Quotations by Bristol & Willet, New York. *Quotations by Rogers, Tracy Co., Chicago. 


Fg poe by Butler, Bead ing & Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Pi tg by Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., San Francisco, Calif. *Quotations by Frederic 
H. Hatch & Co., New York. ‘Quotations by F. “4 Zeiler & 


Co., Chicago, Ill.*Quotations by Ralph Schneeloch Co., Portland, Ore. Quotations by 
- E, White Co., San Francisco, Calif. Quotations by Lee Hi es & Co., Boston and Chicago. “Nesbit, Thomson & Co., Montreal, Canada. '?E. B. Merritt 
& Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. %%Peters Trust Co., fe 


maha, M4Second Ward Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago. 
167, Wilson, Jr., Co., Baltimore, Md. “Chas. W. Scranton & ‘Co., New Haven, Conn. 


%Dean, Witter & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Hoit, Rose & Trostef, 
~ pling ‘York. *Quotations by Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., San Francisco. 2Baker, Simonds & Co., Inc., Detroit. “Pirnie, Simons and Co., 
Springfield, Mass. *Blair & Co., New York and Chicago. 4A, B. Leach and Co., Inc., Chicago. **Richards & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. %Hincks 
Bros. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. *J. G. White and Co., New York. “Mitchell-Hutchins Co., Chicago, Ill. *National City Co., Chicago, III. Sn ago Trust 
Co., Chicago. "McIntyre & Co., New York, N. Y. @Hepburn & Co., New York. Boettcher & Co., Denver, Colo. *Kidder, ‘Peabody & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Farnum. Winter and Co.. Chicago. **Hanson and Hanson, New York. *S. F. Holzinger & Co.. Milwaukee. Wis. %McFetrick — Co.. Montreal, Que. 
Tobey and Kirk, New York. 4°Steiner, Rouse and Stroock, New York. “Hornblower & Weeks, New York City and Chicago. 4°E, Rollins, Chicago, IIl 
‘Jones, Heward & Co., Montreal, Que. illi i 


“Tenney Williams & Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. “Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, Md, Mi, Bank of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. “E. W. Hays & c.. Louisville, Ky. 


INACTIVE ROCK PRODUCTS SECURITIES (Latest Available Quotations) 
Stock Price bid Price asked Stock Price bid Price asked 
American Brick Co. pref. (sand-lime brick) 16 sh.6.. par 25 5 Simbroco Stone Co.,!° 10 sh. pfd., par $50 $10.25 per sh. 

Benedict Stone Corp. (cast-stone), 50 pfd., 390 com.? $400 for the lot Southern Phosphate Co.® 1% 
Benedict Stone Corp. Ist 7’s 19 348. 86 Vermont Milling Products Co. (slate granules), 22 
International Portland Cement Co., se 5 sh. com. and 12 sh. pfd.® $1 for the lot. ........ - 
Knickerhocker T.ime Co.‘ 105 Wabash Portland Cement Co.? 60 100 
River Road Sand and Gravel Co.,® 200 shares $21 per share Winchester Brick Co., pfd., sand lime brick’ 10c 


1Price obtained at auction oy Adrian H. Muller & Sons, New York. *Price obtained at auction by Weilupp-Bruton and Co., Baltimore, Md. ‘Price obtained 
at auction by Barnes and Lofland, Philadelphia, on April 4, 1928. ®%Price obtained at auction for lot of 50 shares by R. L. Day and Co., Boston, Mass. 
obtained at auction by Wise, Hobbs and Arnold, Boston, Mass. Auction sales of $1000, Barnes & Lofland, Philadelphia, av 31, 1928. Price at auction, 
June 6, 1928, R. L. Day & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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President of Pennsylvania-Dixie 


Cement Corp. Comments 
on Cement Imports 
N A LETTER to stockholders of the 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., Presi- 
dent Blaine S. Smith states: 


“For the eight months ended August 31 
last, profits after depreciation and depletion 
were $1,420,775, and net income after inter- 
est and federal taxes totaled $808,018, which 
is $190,000 in excess of preferred dividend 
requirements for the period. This net in- 
come is considerably less than the income 
for the same period in 1927. The reduction 
is due to the materially lower selling prices 
obtaining in much of the territory served by 
the corporation’s plants during the first eight 
months of 1928, caused chiefly by competi- 
tion of foreign cement which comes into the 
United States duty free. 


“The balance sheet shows current assets 
of 334 times current liabilities and net assets 
of $4,715,958, with cash in excess of all cur- 
rent liabilities. The good current position 
has been maintained in spite of the fact that 
the company has met the sinking fund re- 
quirements for the full year 1928 and has 
acquired a substantial amount of bonds in 
anticipation of 1929 sinking fund require- 
ments. In addition it has acquired the prop- 
erties of the Pyramid Portland Cement Co., 
located at Des Moines, Iowa, for which over 
$700,000 was paid in cash and the balance in 
7% preferred stock. 


“We believe that the financial strength of 
the company and the low operating costs of 
its properties place it in a sound position, 
but the disturbed conditions in certain terri- 
tories may for a time adversely affect its 
earnings. 


“The seriousness of the foreign competi- 
tion is evidence from the following facts: 
Belgian cement is made at a wage scale ap- 
proximately one-quarter of those prevailing 
for American cement, and production costs 
conform to standards of living in that coun- 
try which are far lower than American stand- 
ards. On this account the American manu- 


facturer is unable to meet this competition 


profitably. Cement is on the free list of the 
tariff law and cannot therefore be aided by 
presidential action. 

“The cost of transporting cement from 
Belgian cement plants to certain American 
ports on the north Atlantic coast is consider- 
ably less than from the principal American 
producing centers to the same ports. In re- 
spect to certain south Atlantic ports, cement 
can be transported from Belgian plants to 
these ports for about half the transportation 
cost from the principal producing centers. 

“The effective way to correct these con- 
ditions is by the enactment of tariff legisla- 
tion providing for a duty on cement which 
will equalize the difference in production and 
transportation costs in this country and 


abroad. Both political platforms pledge re- 
medial action and efforts are being made to 
candidates for Congress with the 


impres . 
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urgent necessity for such tariff relief at the 
earliest practicable time. The effect of this 
effort will depend largely upon the number 
and the interest of those who voice it.” 


International Cement Corp. 
Third Quarter Earnings 
NTERNATIONAL CEMENT CORP. 

reports for the quarter ended September 
30, 1928, consolidated net income of $1,417,- 
916 after depreciation, expenses, interest and 
reserve for federal taxes, etc., equal to $2.29 
a share on the 618,826 no par common shares 
outstanding. This compares with $1,128,529 
equal after preferred dividends (preferred 
stock called for redemption May 20, 1928) 
to $1.55 a share on the common in the pre- 
ceding quarter and with $1,234,973 or $1.89 
a share on the 562,500 common shares out- 
standing, in the corresponding quarter of 
1927. 

Consolidated net income for the nine 
months ended September 30, was $3,614,375 
equal after preferred dividends to $5.43 a 
share on the outstanding common as against 
$3,283,518 or $4.94 a share on the common 
shares outstanding in the similar period of 
1927, 

Consolidated income account for the quar- 
ter compares: 





g! 





Recent Dividends Announced 


American Brick Co. com. 

(Gt) i ee ee 
American Brick Co. pfd. 

(anat) 33 ee Now I 
Arundel Corp. com. (quar.)..50c, Oct. 1 
British Portland Cement 

Manufacturers, Ltd. (in- 

terim: div.) ....................5%, Sept. 2 
Bessemer Limestone and Ce- 

ment, Class A (quar.)........ 75c, Nov. 1 


..50c, Oct. 10 
25c, Oct. 10 
$1.75, Oct. 25 


Chas. Warner com. (quar.) 
Chas. Warner com. (extra) -. 
Chas. Warner pfd. (quar.).. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
prior pfd. (quar.)..............$1.75, Dec. 1 
Wolverine Portland Cement 
com. (quar.) ...15¢, Nov. 15 


Lawrence Cement Earnings 


for First Eight Months 


TOR THE EIGHT MONTHS ended Au- 
gust 31 the Lawrence Portland Cement 
Co. with mills at Siegfried, Penn. and 
Thomaston, Maine, reported earnings as fol- 
lows, compared with the same period in 
1927, when the mill at Siegfried only was in 
operation : 
Net earnings before federal taxes..$506,762 $453,887 


Earnings per share on $7,500,000 
CUtStE “SOO Sct cite $6.75 $6.05 


INTERNATIONAL CEMENT INCOME ACCOUNT FOR THIRD QUARTER 


aire SN LA Dat eee in 


Discounts, packages, etc 
Manufacturing costs 
Depreciation 
Expenditures 
Interest 


Net income 
For nine months ended September 30: 





Gross sales 


Manufacturing costs 
Depreciation 


Interest 


Net income 


eae em R ToeEeee eNT TE ae 
RN me SAT NTN 








1928 1927 1926 
hacceipacadl $10,209,715 $8,291,489 $8,023,344 
iannacaaasilit 2,032,455 1,600,111 1,497,756 
epereny seen 4,296,336 3,549,168 3,259,247 
ensankiseeanat 616,818 521,481 472,481 
ieee 1,395,870 1,118,113 1,090,352 
ican 107,643 4,638 »akceatumeaiiiaa 
Aer Seine 342,677 263,005 323,926 
psa cilia $1,417,916 $1,234,973 $1,379,582 

1928 1927 1926 
iieiaiapiiaamatie $25,673,285 $22,133,615 $19,728,513 
spascleccksdeiiba 5,002,491 4,244,794 3,621,583 
apslasioincnlia 10,655,956 9,549,823 8,020,544 
rahe Pe Ra ene 1,608,917 1,315,885 1,190,182 
acaba . 3,687,248 3,063,136 2,912,243 
seinen 277,645 5,938 ccedhedahalias 
ene are ee 806,655 760,522 799,420 
idea hontaatai $3,614,375 $3,283,518 $3,184,540 


INTERNATIONAL CEMENT INCOME ACCOUNT FOR FIRST THREE 
QUARTERS COMPARED 


NI so ee aa 
Less: packages, discounts and allowances........... 


ING ae ee 


Manufacturing cost excluding depreciation......... 
BRIRCORRNNONE cocsccsteecc mente 


Manufacturing profit ........ sonannannennnnennnnsencssennnvecnnsece 
Shipping, selling and administrative expenses........ 


DON I aiciicneticanistestnnieniaetcninlaabeuiaaiaioe 


Less: interest charges and financial expenses 


Reserves for federal taxes and contingencies 


INGO teh GUIS INI cs ie eee 























Third Second First 
quarter, 1928 quarter, 1928 quarter, 1928 
= $10,209,715.83 $8,743,632.91 $6,719,938.54 
ioe 2,032,455.59 = 1,715,970.71 —1,274,065.74 
ag $ 8,177,260.24 $7,027,662.20 $5,445,872.80 
$ 4,296,335.30 $3,626,636.36 $2,732,982.84 
_ 616,818.25 592,050.63 400,048.67 
$ 4,913,153.55 $4,218,686.99 $3,133,031.51 
se $ 3,264,106.69 $2,808,975.21 $2,312,841.29 
1,395,870.05  1,277,619.12  1,013,758.84 
ied $ 1,868,236.64 $1,531,356.09 $1,299,082.45 
wees 107,643.26 153,058.09 16,943.87 
$ 1,760,593.38 $1,378,298.00 $1,282,138.58 
Sa, 342,676.73 249,768.44 214,209.62 





ae $ 1,417,916.65 





$1,128,529.56 


$1,067 ,928.96 
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Portland Cement Production in September 


Shipments Were 3.2% Above Those of 
September, 1927—159 Plants Reporting 


HE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUS- 

TRY in September, 1928, produced 17,- 27 
856,000 bbl., shipped 20,462,000 bbl. from the 
mills, and had in stock at the end of the 25 
month 16,722,000 bbl., according to the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce. The production of portland 
cement in September, 1928, showed an in- 
crease of 2% and shipments an increase of 
3.2% as compared with September, 1927. 
Portland cement stocks at the mills were 
19.5% higher than a year ago. The total 
production for the nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1928, amounts to 131,036,000 bbl., 
compared with 128,286,000 bbl. in the same 
period of 1927, and the total shipments for 
the nine months ending September 30, 1928, 
amount to 136,286,000 bbl., compared with 
134,998,000 bbl. in the same period of 1927. 


The statistics here presented are compiled 
from reports for September from all manu- 
facturing plants except two for which esti- 
mates have been included in lieu of actual 
returns. 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


In the following statement of relation of 
production to capacity the total output of 
finished cement is compared with the esti- 
mated capacity of 159 plants at the close of 
September, 1928, and of 152 plants at the 
close of September, 1927: ai 


RELATION OF PRODUCTION TO ‘i ks See 
L t y 
= S = 


V > 
CAPACITY a u x 
Q Ss 2 = S > 
Aug. July June 
1928 1928 /927 /928 


VY LS 
S 


Pct. Pct. 


c 
The month 91, a 3. 87.0 90. 
12 months ended 3. B 3. 73.7 73: 


1 (a) Stocks of finished portland cement at factories; (b) Production of finished 
8 portland cement; (c) Shipments of finished portland cement from factories 


PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER, BY MONTHS, IN 1927 AND 1928 (IN BARRELS) 


Stock end of month : Stock end of month 
Month 1927—-Production—1928 1927 1928 Month 1927—-Production —1928 1927 1928 
January 10,410,000 ,839,000 9,989,000 9,672,000 a .....-. 15,697,000 15,981,000 
February 9,253,000 363,000 11,943,000 12,237,000 August -....0......-.--.--- 16,396,000 16,202,000 
March ... 12,397,000 ,501,000 12,997,000 14,463,000 September .- ..... 15,931,000 15,909,000 
April: ......... 14,246,000 844,000 13,335,000 15,002,000 October .... .. 16,469,000 
May 15,677,000 025,000 12,514,000 14,329,000 November .. costes 14,698,000 
June . 15,437,000 ,940,000 10,926,000 12,944,000 December... svnctbcusnsccns gate oOOe 


,609,000 
887,000 
.490,000 
,960,000 
374,000 
,660,000 


PORTLAND CEMENT SHIPPED FROM MILLS INTO STATES IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1927 AND 1928, IN BARRELS . 
Shipped to 27—July—1928 1927—August—1928 Shipped to 1927—July—1928 _ 1927—August—1928 

Alabama _ . : 386 267,843 243,841 New Hampshire 50,796 46,025 56,223 9, 7 
Alaska... : ,02 1,496 New Jersey .. see. 844,190 861.340 353,5 878.97) 
Arizona 38,125 42,336 DW OND sn hen coctensicien 18,160 36,795 k R 
Arkansas . : .502 123,490 New York imatsicas, Ee 2,480,799 2,774,98 
California 2 kf ,081,470 5158, ; 395 North Carolina ................ 321,348 221,912 

Colorado _ ee 3,49¢ 113,414 24.62 : North Dakota ...... 71,813 72,490 

Connecticut Cree oat 1): 266,888 79,63 Ohio a ratte ,166,296 1,313,568 

Delaware . none 765 35,077 ,815 29, Oklahoma .. sscensece, eee 285,643 4 198°733 
District of Columbia........ By 87,606 5 Oregon .......::. 187,401 140,619 188,586 10131 
oo!  —_———e soicacias» ODS 7,376 30,32 4 Pennsylvania . ,573,559 1,437,571 ,706,430 1,699, 19. 
Georgia ....... Louse “SPmsTas 35,770 i 5 Porto Rico tee a 3.000 3.500 sannesoese 
Hawaii : : 34,5 ,832 28, 5,413 Rhode Island 69,599 85,312 
Idaho .... PERS SS Rh ant 28, 823 5.2 South Carolina . .; 63,414 103,455 

Illinois ...... ae :962,942 2,321.485 South Dakota eo 50.896 .42 50,994 

Indiana Ps eta 71.65 .107 868,669 4. Tennessee : 269,184 f 285.835 

UN actisce ceca occu a seapcastceseucate , 3,528 602.653 3,32 ORAS So ovcaccencnstcencoan Se Sb 533 591 

Kansas Shee 3.43 215,125 251,022 33,12 Utah Las iced ea asichesh tases 41,478 60,332 

Kentucky : 39.555 .746 283.184 216,67 Vermont Jes 45,365 ‘ 67.255 
Louisiana. : , 3,049 147.709 12553 Virginia .. niitecscesvesses’ a nanee 3,762 21 1,679 

Maine : 32.03 53.915 81.018 J. Washington ices coe s 335,681 66-289 
|S Re eee 25 ,605 366,046 a West Virginia ................... 194,693 . A; 239,578 Hoos 
Massachusetts _ .... 290,232 334.822 314,527 x Wisconsin ere . 858.526 37 1,035.131 *30°976 
Michigan 360.516 540.219 788.820 707,32 Wyoming ia. “e0sa74 <i 22.131 30779 
Minnesota .97 35,564 480,599 Unspecified  .......... 29,843 23,887 Pests 
Mississinpi 937 111.007 22.4! “ : 


eh fe ek ket et 
Aw we 
ANTIO 


wm 
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ARS "481.25 84.207 560.364 92 18,948,355 19,841,130 21,348.350 21,873.85) 

Montana sae 39.52 58.225 50.776 Foreign countries ............ 35.645 59,870 62,650 eet 

Nebraska 2 150,181 110,938 180,063 ba i Se 

Nevada 10,139 10,535 6,149 Total shipped from : a 000 
*Includes estimated distribution of shipments from three plants each month. cement plants ..........18,984,000 19,901,000 21,411,000 21,970, 
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STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY DIS- 


TRICTS, IN SEPTEMBER, 1927 AND 1928, AND STOCKS IN AUGUST, 1928 (IN BARRELS) 
Stocks 
at end of 
Production Shipments Stocks at end of month August, 
District 1927—-Sept.—1928 1927—Sept.—1928 1927—Sept.—1928 1928* 
E. Penn., N. J. & Md. 4,058,000 3,601,000 4,596,000 4,141,000 3,494,000 4,984,000 5,524,000 
New York and Mainet 1,273, 000 1,205,000 1,468,000 1,355,000 1,170,000 1,273,000 1,423,000 
i W’n Penn. and 
a > ialeencinsthen ioe) 1,804,000 2,267,000 2,352,000 2,559,000 1,735,000 2,155,000 2,447,000 
Michigs mn 1,692,000 1,573,000 1,869,000 i 991, 000 1,080,000 879,000 1,297,000 
Wis., Ill., Ind. and Ky. 2,472,000 2,401,000 2,564,000 3,085,000 1,139,000 1,283,000 1,967,000 
Va., Tenn., Ala, Ga., - é 
Fla. ane } eee 1,471,000 1,433,000 1,490,000 1,475,000 1,126,000 1,634,000 1,676,000 
a., Mi d 
a bs k. spposlncient te 1,481,000 1,735,000 2,014,000 2,236,000 1,204,000 1,572,000 2,073,000 
M Nebr., Kan. . 
Nand Okla. sceneries 1,033,000 1,201,000 1,187,000 1,270,000 1,314,000 1,153,000 1,222,000 
TD acsdpacetsinetchsenincnscnhien 487,000 544,000 466,000 524,000 272,000 231,000 211,000 
aa Mont. and Utah.. 174,000 321,000 249,000 316,000 384,000 387,000 382,000 
California ieatelaicetantateeeuseaaie 1,200,000 1,124,000 1,214,000 1,102,000 704,000 768,000 746,000 
Ore. and Was 360,000 451,000 359,000 408,000 374,000 403,000 360,000 
17,505,000 17,856,000 19,828,000 20,462,000 13,996,000 16,722,000 19,328,000 


PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS 


OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 


MONTHS, IN 1927 AND 1928 (IN BARRELS) 








Production 

Month 1927 1928 

uary 8,258,000 9,768,000 
ell y ee Pe A 8,797,000 
March .... 11,450,000 10,223,000 
April .... 14,048,000 13,468,000 
MM canes enc pcnesnacesstansanadnes .... 16,701,000 17.280, 000 
June - 17,224,000 17,469,000 
een 17,408,000 17,445,000 
August sietistianimaiia 18,315,000 18,730,000 
MNT acest e cine neem 17,505,000 17,856,000 
October ; . 17,174,000 ane RO 
November .... 14,449,000 
December 5 tte ee ek. 2 me 


171,908,000 


-RODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER (UNGROUND CEMENT), 
oie 1927 AND 1928 (IN BARRELS) 


IN SEPTEMBER, 


District 1927 


Shipments Stocks at end of month 
1927 1928 1927 1928 

5,968,000 6,541,000 22,914,000 25,116,000 

6,731,000 6,563,000 23,563,000 27,349,000 
11,100,000 10,135,000 23,922,000 27,445,000 
14,350,000 13,307,000 23,654,000 27,627,000 
16,865,000 18,986,000 23,503,000 25,984,000 
19,761,000 18,421,000 20 972 2,000 25,029,000 
18,984,000 19,901,000 19,397,000 22,580,000 
21,411,000 21,970,000 16,292,000 *19,328,000 
19,828,000 20,462,000 13,996,000 16,722,000 
BESOIN wkesocnciccccass 13,141,000 

PEGE —  wnnssanscresanenne 16,022,000 





6,200,000 22,082,000 





170,922,000 — ccccesccccnnesccce seccesanusssescone _eacennnusasstnnens 


BY DISTRICTS, 


Stocks at end of month 
7—Production—1928 927 1928 





P N. J., and Maryland . 3,792,000 3,280,000 772,000 1,296,000 
gg: Belge Maine?.......... 1,197,000 1,101,000 283,000 706,000 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania and W ‘est Vi irginia.. - 13596.000 1,748,000 667,000 791,000 
Michigan EE Ey Pe eee ee 1,324,000 1,260,000 628,000 758,000 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky.. ... 2,125,000 2,073,000 385,000 320,000 
Virginia, Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fla., and La................. 1,478,000 1,401,000 727,000 826,006 
Eastern Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota and S. Dak... a APA 000 ry gee pete: preg en 
issour braska, Kansz Oklahoma.. 874,006 ,095,00( 264, 398, 
— Missouri, Nebraska, wn se A. - Pye — nyt 
Montana and Utah 167,000 309,000 487,000 292,000 
Colifants ee ee 1,215,000 1,201,000 1,348,000 1,273,000 
Oregon and W ashington . 319,000 365,000 337,000 350,000 
“15,931,000 15,909,000 6,490,000 7,589,000 
*Revised. we . 
¢Maine began producing April, 1928, and shipping May, 1928. 


Exports and Imports 
Compiled from the records of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
subject to revision. 


IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY 





























COUNTRIES, AND BY DISTRICTS, 
IN AUGUST, 1928 
Imported District into : 
from which imported Barrels Value 
i. ene 2,000 $ 2,334 
Galveston .............. 11,822 15,199 
Massachusetts ...... 29,834 39,278 
New York.............. 22,500 26,716 
. North Carolina 41,597 
Belgium lL eee 3,794 
Philadelphia ... 78,364 
San Antonio i 6,122 
South Carolina...... 38,115 46,595 
iol 600 66 
Washington .......... 3,000 4,308 
yo | peeeeeonmrmnmens 195,238 $264,971 
Canada Maine and New 
Hampshire 8,430 $ 18,313 
sa {New York............ 9,042 $ 9, 500 
Denmark........} Porto Rico... 34.706 48,101 
J ere 43,748 $ 57,601 
France New York............ 500 $ 1,006 
i aes 13 $ 387 
Germany Los Angeles.......... 1,001 2,454 
New Work... <..... 224 310 
ON ph ote citi 1,238 $ 3,151 








§ New York 2,899 $ 4,549 


United K’a'm 7,935 9,267 





ONE ke assets 10,834 $ 13,816 





total ...... 259,988 $358,858 





Grand 


President of International 

Cement Protests Imports 
RESIDENT STRUCKMANN of Inter- 
national Cement Corp., in a letter to 
stockholders asking their aid in securing a 
tariff on cement, says: 

“In recent years there has been brought 
into seaboard markets of the United States 
millions of barrels of foreign cement made 
at wage scales approximately one-fourth 
those prevailing for American labor. For 
a time after the beginning of these importa- 
tions the activities of the foreign interests 
were confined to a few of the larger mar- 
kets, but encouraged by success they have 
extended their activities until they now cover 
not only the Atlantic coast but the Pacific 
and Gulf coasts as well. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 
1927—-Exports—1928 


Month Barrels Value 








93 


EXPORTS OF 
COUNTRIES IN 


HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY 
AUGUST, 1928 














Exported to Barrels Value 
oO SE ak aR UNe ret 3,801 $ 20,300 
Central America .............. ...--12,700 41,654 
be eee ae 6,633 19,209 
Other West Indies and 

Ce “eae 1,426 5,284 
[ae eee 5,658 17,490 
South America 51,757 156,981 
Other countries 6,761 41,948 

88,736 $302,866 

DOMESTIC HYDRAULIC CEMENT 
SHIPPED TO ALASKA, HAWAII, 
AND PORTO RICO, IN 
AUGUST, 1928 

Barrels Value 

Alaska 1,317 $ 3,984 
Hawaii eiuichgied inca ii 3) ee 64,011 
IPRIRUGH WOMEN Soc ceicusnscecas ccc ta ie 8,691 
31,505 $76,686 








all of the territory affected 
the domestic manufacturer is constantly fac- 
ing the alternative of either selling its prod- 
uct below cost or surrendering his market 
to the foreigner. Because of the fact that 
cement is on the free list of the present 
tariff act there cannot be any relief through 
presidential action, neither can the American 
manufacturer hope to successfully meet, on 
terms of equality, this competition.” 


“Tn practically 


Texas Cement Company Official 
Speaks Out Against Imports 


HE TEXAS PORTLAND CEMENT 

CO. is up in arms against the importa- 
tion of foreign cement, as are all other ce- 
ment producing companies in the United 
States, according to Lewis R. Ferguson, 
vice-president of the company. 

“Houston also is directly concerned,’ Mr. 
Ferguson said, “for the Texas cement plants 


are losing trade to foreign cement, which 
comes into this country duty-free. The iron- 


ical truth is that Belgium, as well as other 
European nations, is carrying on its indus- 
try through means of loans made by the 
United States. Instead of helping to rebuild 
Europe, we are actually helping Europe to 
break down living conditions in the United 
States.” 

Mr. Ferguson says further 

“Congressional action will be needed to 
meet this situation, and it should not be 
delayed. A protective duty, sufficiently high 
to remedy the situation, ought to be put on 
cement and brick. Not for the benefit of 
the cement workers exclusively; for, if one 
is broken down by the unequal competition 
from Europe, all will suffer. We have been 
very generous with Europe, but we also owe 
a little something to the people at home. 
It is folly to keep Belgian workers employed 
while American workers are idle.” 


1927 AND 1928 
1927—Imports—1928 


FE Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 
1” Sees 75,346 $ 254,072 56,400 $204,875 193,175 $ 269,661 234,753 $342,797 
February 71,404 233,985 62,828 221,620 130,421 200,680 164,408 217,525 
March oa 240,165 74,983 265,719 181,145 261,519 235,930 330,074 
April 2,383 243,832 61,676 205,882 192,318 313,262 249,458 324,371 
May 59. 332 205,574 70,173 236,005 178,929 263,618 190,509 256,872 
June 69,205 237,281 59,536 201,313 129,111 201,682 266,537 359,637 
July 72,337 249,737 83,759 291,055 175,042 249,665 112,887 151,877 
CN Oe Ee 61,371 209,198 88,736 302,866 117,605 170,167 259,988 358,858 
September .-... 57,890 vot | a eee 233,066 BETO - ccuciinss ccadeaa 
CN ee . 67,639 230,668 —........... Mee 221,274 RAE. coxtelee ences 
November 79,764 ri a” ree RRS 141,485 DIGREE atk 2 aka 
December 62,099 Ski | eee 156,609 DOPED ances: ~ aceceaaes 





816,726 $2,796,717 








2.050.180 $2,956,451 


October 27, 1928 
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Excellent Record System Developed by a 
Gravel Producer 


REDIT LOSSES sustained by the J. W. 

Brannan Sand and Gravel Co., Denver, 
Colo., are less than 1/5 of 1% a year, ac- 
cording to F. P. Spratlen, vice-president 
and treasurer of the company; which, dur- 
ing the past year, supplied approximately 
85% of the sand and gravel used for con- 
struction purposes in the city of Denver. 
This excellent record is made possible by 
several things, among them are an excellent 
system of ascertaining credit standings, a 
bookkeeping system that lets no yard of sand 
escape without an accounting, and a system 
whereby the prices quoted are verified, so 
that the customer has no misunderstanding 
concerning what the material will cost him. 


An Adequate Bookkeepng System 

Owing to the size of the firm and the 
enormous amount of sand and gravel it sells, 
the bookkeeping system is elaborate and de- 
tailed, and is facilitated by the use of the 
most modern of bookkeeping machines. In 
order to present the system in such a man- 
ner as to help other concerns in a like busi- 
ness improve their systems, we shall deal 
more with the system than with the mechan- 
ical appliances used in keeping the records. 
The plan can be used by any concern, no 
matter how small, and the records may be 
maintained by pen and ink instead of adding 
machines, if the size of the business does not 
warrant such an expenditure for accounting 
equipment. 

Since credits and accounting work so 
closely together in this system, we will begin 
with the placing of the order, which may be 
over the telephone, by mail, or in person at 
the company’s office. 

If the customer is a new one and wants 
to establish credit, he fills out a form, if he 
comes in person to the office; or the infor- 
mation is given to the credit department over 
the phone. 

The information sought from the customer 
is his name, home and business address, and 
how long those addresses have been main- 
tained, and his former business address; his 
banking institution, and the names of at least 
three references, although there is space on 
the blank for listing a dozen references. 

This information obtained, it is turned 
over to the retail credit bureau for further 
investigation as to his bank rating, property 
holding, and the credit standing of the refer- 
ences given. 


Customers’ Credit Ratings 
“We never give credit unless we have 
three references to consult,” says Mr. Sprat- 


By Willis Parker 


Bartlett Service, Boulder, Colo. 








J. W. BRANNAN SAND AND GRAVEL COMPANY 


Former Address 
Rating record since 


Rating record brought forward 





REFERENCE | DATE RATING 











Checking Acc’t......... 


Bank Account .......:.-.:..-ccec. ..Savings Acc’t 


oe | ee eee ee ee : 


Property { 
Ni 


Remarks . 








The blank which must be filled out and approved for each customer seeking 
credit, before the material can be delivered on that basis 




















fen, “and the credit bureau must also give 
us sufficient information of a suitable variety 
to enable us to pass judgment. Only two 
persons are permitted to OK the opening of 
an account, Mr. Brannan or myself.” 

This system, according to Mr. Spratlen, 
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referred to Mr. Spratlen immediately, and 
he loses no time investigating the status of 
the case and gets busy on the collection. 
While they cannot be classed as credit 
losses, perhaps, there are delays in pay- 
ments when there is a controversy as to the 
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A price is quoted immediately, so that the 
customer knows whether or not he is willing 
to pay that price. If the order is somewhat 
complex in nature and the order clerk is not 
positive as to what should be the correct 
quotation, he refers to Mr. Spratlen, whose 

desk is adjacent. Mr. Spratlen sets 





Franklin 17 
Phones Franklin 18 
Franklin 19 


4800 Gilpin St. 


Q No. 21974 


J. W. Brannan Sand & Gravel Company 
LIGHTNING SERVICE 


Denver, Colo. 


1$2 





We confirm our quotation on the following materials to be delivered to you at 


the price and the clerk thus informs 
the customer. This is done diplo- 
matically that the customer does not 
realize or recognize any hesitancy. 

The price quoted is entered on 
the quotation slip immediately, and 
the order is taken on the day book. 
The quotation slip is in triplicate. 
The tissue copy stays in the book 





FROM PIT NO. 1 


3 4 5 8 | 7 


| 6 


and the original and duplicate are 





Screened Sand Per Yd. 


torn out. They are signed by Mr. 








Screened Gravel Per Yd. 


Spratlen, and the original is mailed 





Pit Run Gravel Per Yd. 


to the customer to confirm the quo- 
tation made by telephone. The du- 








Fine Sand Per Yd. 


plicate is filed alphabetically, and is 








Pea Gravel Per Yd. 








used in recording the price on the 











j 
Haul Per Yd. | 














sales slips. Since the slips are num- 








Prices are quoted on materials which we are in a position to furnish. 
We do not guarantee our materials to conform to any specifications. 


J. W. BRANNAN SAND & GRAVEL CO. 
By 





bered, the tissue which remains in 
the book serves as a numerical and 
calendar file. 


Filling Orders 








The quotation slip which is filled out in triplicate, one going to the customers and 


two being retained by the company 


narrows the responsibility down to one or 
two men and eliminates embarrassment on 
the part of employes who are well ac- 
quainted with persons seeking to purchase 
building material. 

Credit once established, the rating is placed 
on a card about 3 by 4 in. and filed in a con- 
venient drawer in the 


Having taken the order, the clerk 
phones the pit from which the ma- 
terial is to be taken. There are 
nine pits. Each pit has a “Whiz” 








amounts. Sometimes there must be a com- 
promise. To eliminate such losses the com- 
pany has an excellent system of verifying 
orders, obtaining receipt for the deliveries, 
etc., that serves to facilitate collections. 
Two operations take place when an order 
comes in (providing the credit rating is OK). 


order machine on which is indicated the 
pit number as well as the number of the 
order. At the pit, the plant foreman makes 
out the sales slip, which is in quadruplicate. 
The original is signed by the customer and 
returned to the office. The duplicate is left 
with the customer. The third copy is used 





desk occupied by the 
order clerk and traf- 
fic dispatcher. As the 
orders come to this 
desk, the order man 
may consult his file 
while talking to the 
customer and ascer- 
tain his credit stand- 
ing right then. 


O 


Of course a sand 
and gravel company 
has the legal right in 
Colorado to file a 
lien against the prop- 
erty in order to force 


ORDER 
PHONES | Franklin 19 


( Franklin 18 


J. W. BRANNAN 


LIGHTNING SERVICE 
SAND AND GRAVEL CO. 


4800 GILPIN STREET 








Payment of past-due 
accounts. But this 
involves so much ex- 
pense for legal serv- 
ices that it is best to 
tollect the money be- 
fore liens are neces- 
Sary, and therefore it 
is Wise to sell to only 
those who have good 
credit standings, or 
on a C.O.D. basis. 





(Stockyards) 
I eaten ices chccccwsiniseiersnes i ee 
OI iii carcnisis anda chancciaicichaihe alld ac apes aici bathe a aialeaailaie nanan, 
POM sissies isa cei aes a a a Rac ee aed 
Delivered by.................... e-canniniteineoaaniiciaiaandilieiisiamscniaiasindinsiiniasils satiated 
sshieihdisteedieiamanniads yards Screened Sand i” 


abies Sheds: Sea yards Screened Gravel 
peeeeee Dae yards Pit Run Gravel 
aiwsutt i oem yards Fine Sand 

See ee et yards Pea Gravel 


PS ee me NE ret Re Ser eet ce Re BE ep PANS P SNORE re OLED Ne Mor ares 





When an account 
becomes overdue, it is 


The sales slip is made out in quadruplicate, one copy of which the customer keeps, while the others 


are placed in the company’s files 
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for posting and is filed alphabetically by 
days. The fourth copy is filed in the nu- 
merical file. Thus it is almost impossible to 
lose all of the copies of the order; at least 
one of the three can be produced to verify 
the fact that the order was delivered. 

In posting, each job is kept separate. That 
is, if a contractor has several jobs on the go, 
the materials delivered to each job are listed 
separately, under his name, with the address 
of the job. This is made out in triplicate, 
by means of the posting or bookkeeping ma- 
chine used. The originals are collected at 
the end of the month, and the monthly state- 
ment to that contractor is made out, and the 
original, together with the originals for each 
job, are mailed to him. 


In this manner he is able to check each 
job, compare the sales tickets with the com- 
pany’s statements, and know exactly where 
he stands in regard to each and every yard 
of sand or gravel purchased. The company 
has the receipted sales slips to prove that the 
material was received on the job. The book- 
keeping machinery carries the totals right 
through, and there is a third copy or sheet 
that lists all of the statements by name and 
amounts; and, when the complete total is 
taken, the company can tell immediately just 
how much material in dollars and cents has 
been sold during the month. Record is also 
made on this sheet of past-due accounts, so 
that the totals also show how much is out- 
standing from the previous months. 


Plant Records of Shipments 


The material taken from the gravel pits 
is recorded by pit and by the commodity 
taken out of each pit. That is, the various 
kinds of sand and gravel are kept in a sepa- 
rate total by the individual pit and by all pits. 
Also, the earnings in dollars and cents of 
each pit is maintained daily and monthly, 
and the grand total is carried along of all 
pits. At the end of the month these figures 
are transferred to the yearly record. 

So detailed and complete are the records 
that it makes no difference what day you 
may desire to ascertain the amount of busi- 
ness done thus far during the month, it is 
possible to turn to the books and get the 
figures in as much detail as you may desire. 


Drivers’ Receipts 


In the filing of the originals of the order 
slips, care is taken to file them under the 
name of the driver, and his slips are segre- 
gated by pits, for all drivers work out of all 
pits, as a general thing, every month. This 
is for the purpose of computing his earnings 
by the yard-mile, and is a handy reference 
when a controversy arises concerning any 
one delivery. By referring to the company’s 
sales record for the job, the bookkeeper may 
ascertain which drives handled the delivery 
and pull out the slip showing the signature, 
and call in the driver to verify it, if neces- 
sary. 

The sales slip handed by the driver to the 
foreman on the job for receipting does not 
carry the price of the commodity—merely 
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the kind of material and the quantity. The 
price has been computed in the office from 
the quotation slip made out at the time the 
order is taken. The exception to the rule, 
of course, is when it is a C.O.D. order. 

Corresponding to the “day order book,” on 
which the orders are listed at the main office 
as they come in, and before they are tele- 
phoned to the pit, each pit foreman has a 
day book on which he enters the orders when 
phoned to him and before he makes out the 
delivery ticket. This enables the pit fore- 
men to keep some record of his work for 
himself. On this book he lists the time each 
order was given to him, and when the truck 
left the pit with it. Also a notation is made 
as to when the delivery is desired, as passed 
along to him by the order clerk and traffic 
manager. He also notes the name of the 
driver handling that delivery. 

So complete is the system that not one 
yard of sand or gravel is unaccounted for. 

It may seem that the system is too compli- 
cated for a small company. Yet the failure 
to keep accurate records is one of the reasons 
for so many sand and gravel companies fail- 
ing in the business. Mr. Spratlen and Miss 
I. W. Drennen, who has charge of the ac- 
counting system, declare that detailed ac- 
counts are possible without the use of expen- 
sive bookkeeping machinery, if the size of 
the business does not warrant the expendi- 
ture, but that such a system will enable the 
gravel pit owner to stop many losses that 
otherwise might bankrupt him. 


Los Angeles Rock Products 
War Continues 


HARGES that the members of the South- 
ern California Rock Products Associa- 
tion have entered into an unlawful agree- 
ment to control the sale and distribution of 
rock, sand and gravel in Los Angeles, Calif., 
are made in a suit filed recently in superior 
court against the association by the Blue 
Diamond Co., dealers and producers of build- 
ing materials. 
Individual members of the association 
named defendants in the suit are the Reli- 
ance Rock Co., Consumers Rock and Gravel 
Co., Union Rock Co., Rancho Rock Co., 
Builders Crushed Rock Co., Graham Bros., 
Inc., Sunset Rock Co., and California Mate- 
rials, Inc. The complaint asks $50,000 dam- 
ages from the defendants and a court order 
restraining the association and its members 
from carrying out the asserted unlawful 
agreement. 


According to the complaint, the defendants 
control 75% of the rock, sand and gravel 
production in Los Angeles and it is neces- 
sary for the plaintiff to purchase large 
amounts of its materials from members of 
the association. 


The plaintiff corporation states it has at 
all times refused to become a party to the 
asserted agreement, which, it charges, is in 
restraint o ftrade. 


October 27, 1928 


The complaint charges the defendants have 
classified the plaintiff as a “dealer,” and as 
such, under the policy of the association, js 
not entitled to sell rock, sand and gravel 
for street work or Class A buildings under 
construction in Los Angeles. 

In line with the asserted agreement, the 
defendants are charged with having placed 
a boycott on the plaintiff, which consists of 
refusal by members of the association to sell 
rock, sand or gravel to the plaintiff.—Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Times. 


Mission, Texas, Gravel Plants 
Are Busy 


ISSION, TEX., has one big industry 
that seldom gets in the headlines, but 
which, nevertheless, accounts for an over- 
whelming amount of freight shipments 
through the local yards. That is the gravel 
pits west of the city. No less than a dozen 
companies are operating over an area a few 
miles square. 

Although the heavy rains in September 
curtailed the output of the pits, upward of 
2000 cars of gravel were shipped through 
the Mission yards, besides hundreds of truck 
loads taken out. The pits provide some of 
the best gravel in existence and have a 
capacity of considerably over 100 cars a day. 
Shipments during September exceeded 1,700 
cars, while during August they went above 
2,000 cars. 

The pits are the biggest in south Texas 
and are the only ones in the valley. Hidalgo 
county has been at an advantage in con- 
structing its roads with gravel at its door. 
Several progressive gravel companies main- 
tain their offices in Mission, including the 
La Joya Gravel Co., Havana Gravel Co., 
Abney Gravel Co., Singer Gravel Co., Gulf 
Gravel Co.— Mission (Tex.) Times. 


Solvay Process Company Said 
To Be Planning Quarry at 
Chaumont, N. Y. 


esha that the Solvay Process Co, 

Syracuse, N. Y., is negotiating for the 
purchase of large additional tracts of lime- 
stone deposits at Chaumont, 14 miles north- 
west of Watertown, has led to the belief 
that the company intends to establish a 
quarry and crushing plant there. 


The Solvay Process Co. already owns 
about 1,000 acres of land holding deposits 
of limestone, but since the purchase several 
years ago never made an attempt to use it. 
Farmers of the vicinity occupy the land on 
leases. 

The deposits now sought are owned by 
the Adams-Duford Co. of Chaumont. It is 
probable the Solvay company will buy the 
Adams-Duford quarry equipment. The latter 
firm has a daily output of about 500 tons of 
crushed stone and 100 tons of ground lime- 
stone.—Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald. 
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Accidents Still on the Run 


Cement Plants Continue Improvement for 


First 9 Months of 1928 Over 1927 Figures 


HE nine month accident totals just com- 

piled by the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion show a reduction of 25% below the 
record of the corresponding period last year. 
During the first nine months of 1928 there 
were 791 lost time accidents as against 1054 
lost time accidents in nine months of 1927. 
Whereas the average monthly accident rate 
for 1927 was 114, it has been reduced to 88 
for the three quarters of 1928 already 
elapsed. Although September is usually con- 
sidered a hazardous month, September, 1928, 
had only 82 accidents, several less than the 
average for the months elapsed so far. 

The shrinking monthly accident rate, in 
with the number of 
plants, is shown by the following table: 


contrast increasing 


Avg. number 
of lost-time 


Number accidents 
Year of plants per month 
1924 Oy et en es . 100 261 
1925 ai ee, ee 217 
CL, SEER Serres ery 124 185 
sot alanis cetogaaterdsiestite 136 114 


1928 sesecintudesxcameawics 150 88 
j *Rate ‘based on 9-month total. 

Every month since June, 1926, shows a 
lower number of accidents than correspond- 
ing months of previous years, the extent of 
current gains being particularly noticeable 
from the monthly accident frequency dia- 
gram extended to show September. 

At the end of September, 28 mills retained 
perfect safety records since January 1, and 
27 were then qualified as prospective winners 
of the Portland Cement Association trophy. 


One mill which ran without accident is in- 
eligible to win the trophy because its opera- 
tions will have aggregated less than six 
months out of the present calendar year. 


Olympic Portland Cement Plant 
Doubles Output for 1927-28 


JX 14 YEARS of continuous operation, the 

Jellingham plant of the Olympic Portland 
Cement Co. enjoyed in the last two years 
its greatest output and market, according to 
General Manager A. F. Krabbe, and the 
coming year promises even greater results 
with the first perfected production of “Velo,” 
the new quick-hardening cement, in major 
quantity to supply the demands of the West- 
ern and Pacific Coast states and the foreign 
market. 

The local plant has been experimenting 
with and perfecting Velo during the last 
two years, and is now ready to produce in 
quantity with the company’s assurance of 
perfection in quality. 

The present daily capacity of the plant is 
3,000 bbl. of portland cement. There are 
three kilns and when in full operation the 
plant requires a trainload of 15 to 20 car 
loads of lime rock per day, brought over the 
Milwaukee railway 
quarry at 


from the 
between Kendall and 
Sumas, 30 miles from Bellingham. 


company’s 
Balfour, 


[he company mines its clay near Brennan, 
a station on the Great Northern 
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| 1925 


| 8 PLANTS 
A i 


railway five miles north of the 
city. Rock for 20,000 
tons is maintained at the plant, 
and there is also special space 


storage 





for 10,000 tons of clay. 
Contruction of the mill was 
begun in 1912, and operation 


began in May, 1913, the corpo- 
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50 136 PLANTS — 





ration being a stock company 
with $1,500,000 capital. During 

the earlier years the plant was 
is0 «operated at about 40% full ca- 














pacity, but the demand for the 
output has maintained operation 
during the last two years at 
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100 ©6306 - 80% ~ of full capacity. There is 





cement storage equipment at the 
| plant for 100,000 tons of cement 
and 150,000 tons of clinker. 
The Olympic Portland Cement 
| Co. employs 175 men, including 
| 125 in the mill itself and 40 at 
| the lime quarry at Balfour. Up 
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Complete chart of accidents in cement 
plants, by months, from January, 1925, 


to September, 1928 


to this time two cements mills 
in western Washington, the 
3ellingham plant and the one 
at Concrete in Skagit county, 


were able to supply the Pacific 
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Northwest market. Within the last year, 
however, two more cement mills have been 
established in this region to compete for 
available domestic and foreign business. 

The Bellingham company is well prepared 
to meet this situation, not only in the com- 
mercial production of Velo quick-hardening 
cement the coming year, but in improved 
handling of its abundant raw material. 

A splendid new crushing plant is being 
established at the site of the lime quarries 
at Balfour. The lime quarry itself, at the 
base of Red Mountain, is being abandoned 
and the new electric shovel, which handles 
3 cu. vd. of limerock in one shovelful, has 


been moved on its 


own power to a new 
quarry location 1,200 ft. above, near the 
crest of Red Mountain, making its own 


switchback road, between 20 and 30 ft. in 


width, on its way up to the new quarry 


location. 

The crushing plant is situated at the base 
of the mountain near the old quarry and on 
level ground. The rock will be conveyed to 
the crusher by means of an aerial tramway 
directly to the giant crusher from the quarry 
1,200 ft. sheer altitude above—Bellingham 
(Wash. ) 


American. 


Belleville (Ont.) Plant Is 
Undaunted by Mishap 


FTER one of the longest accident-free 

periods in the history of the cement in- 
dustry, consisting of 644 consecutive days, 
an unfortunate accident occurred on Octo- 
ber 2, at the Belleville (Ontario) plant of 
the Canada Cement Co. The Belleville or- 
ganization, which had been working dili- 
without a 
personal injury mishap, had the following 


gently to complete two years 
unusual: department records to its credit on 
October 15: 


DAYS GONE WITHOUT A LOST-TIME 
ACCIDENT, TO OCTOBER 15, 1928 


Days 
Department Gone 
Kiln room . 2845 


Clay dryers .... 
Coal mill ...... 
Raw mill .......... 
Rock dryers .......... 
Repair gang .... 
Clinker mill -... 
Bag department 
Electrical 
Track gang 

| or S| Seen si caad 
Office and store 
Clay pit 

Machine shop 
{Sa ; 
Carpenters . 

Ballast plant 
Packing 

Quarry 





According to J. H. Legate, plant superin- 
tendent, the disappointment of the men as a 
result of the accident which marred their 
excellent record will in no wise discourage 
them. The safety committee immediately 
organized a new drive for a record that will 
surpass past results. Building upon the ex- 
cellent history of the past few years, this 
mill organization feels confident of succeed- 


ing. 
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Sand-Lime Brick Production and 
Shipments in September 


HE following data are compiled from re- 

ports received direct from 26 producers 
of sand-lime brick located in various parts 
of the United States and Canada. The num- 
ber of plants reporting is one less than those 
furnishing statistics for the August estimate 
published in the September 15 issue. The 
statistics below may be regarded as repre- 
sentative of the entire industry, the report- 
ing plants having about one-half the produc- 
tion capacity in the United States 


Canada. 


As the building season draws to a close, 
the effect on the sand-lime brick industry 
is noticed in the decreased production fig- 
ures shown for September compared to those 
for August. For the past month, five plants 
reported no production as against four plants 
in August. Both rail and truck shipments 
show a sharp decline, while on the other 
hand there is a noticeable increase of stocks 
on hand, indicating that the companies are 
preparing for a winter closed period. The 
unfilled orders remain at about the same 
figure as given in August. There are no 
changes of note in the prices listed for Sep- 
tember. 


and 


The following are average prices quoted 
for sand-lime brick in September : 


Average Prices for September 


Plant 
Shipping Point Price Delivered 
Albany; Ga... $10.00@11.00 $11.50@12.50 
Atlantic City, N. J 12.00 
Buffalo, 

Dayton, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit, Mich. (less 5%) 
Detroit, Mich. ................... 13.00 
Petroit, Mich. —.............. 13.00 
Flint, Mich. (less 5%).. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

Hartiord, Gonn.. ....-...:.:.. 14.00 
Jackson) Mich. ............;..... 12.25 
Madison, Wis. .................. 12.50 
Menominee, Mich. .......... 11.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............ 10.50 
Minneapolis, Minn. ........ 10.00 
Mishawaka, Ind. .............. 11.00 
Pontiac; Mich; ................. 12.06 
Rochester N.Y ............ 
Saginaw, Mich. ................ 12.00 
Sebewaing, Mich. ............ 
Syracuse, N. Y 

Toronto, Canada 

West Toronto, Canada.. 
Winchester, Mass. .......... 


15.50@16.00 
15.50 
15.50@16.00 


The following statistics are compiled from 
data received direct from 26 producers of 
sand-lime brick in the United States and 
Canada: 


Statistics for August and September, 1928 


* August 

Production. ................21,680,100 

Shipments (rail) 8,284,400 

Shipments (truck) 13,214,500 

Stocks 14,445,800 

Unfilled orders 14,455,000 
*27 plants reporting. 


tIncomplete, seven plants not reporting unfilled 
orders. 


+September 
17,266,500 
6,767,300 
11,281,400 
15,304,100 
14,455,000 
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Notes from Producers 


The Sand-Lime Brick Association has an- 
nounced that the 25th annual meeting of the 
association will be held at the Mayflower 
hotel in Washington, D. C., on February 
5, 6 and 7, 1929. As this is the quarter 
century meeting, a special effort is being 
made by the association and by John L. Jack- 
son, the president, to make it the best and 
most interesting gathering yet held. 

The Walker and Frank Brick Co., Detroit, 
Mich., are supplying 200,000 brick for the 
new A. & P. warehouse in Detroit, the con- 
tractors for which are the Austin company. 
The company also furnished 125,000 brick 
for a store building owned by John Corsi 
of Detroit and constructed of sand-lime brick. 

The Jackson Brick Co., Jackson, Mich., 
have orders to supply brick for additions to 
the Otsego hotel and to the Mercy hospital, 
both of which are in Jackson. Another re- 
cent order is for bricks for a new store 
building in Jackson. 


Paragon Plaster Co., Syracuse, N. Y., are 
furnishing brick for two municipal jobs in 
Syracuse. One is the new pumping station 
of the City Bureau of Water and the other 
is the city incinerator for the Department 
of Public Works. Randall and Vedder are 
the architects for both projects, and Wm. F. 
Sheridan is the contractor for the former, 
while Hueber Bros. are building the latter. 


Southern Lime Products Co. 
Plant in Georgia Nearing 
Completion 
TTHE SOUTHERN LIME PRODUCTS 

CO., a corporation owned by S. J. 
Groves and Sons Co., nationally known 
contractors, is rapidly completing its lime 
rock quarry on Flint river, just five miles 
north of Crisp county’s hydro-electric devel- 
opment, near Cordele, Ga. This development 
is one of Crisp county’s newest industries 
and when South Georgia begins paving her 
county and state roads it has possibilities of 
becoming one of the county’s big industries. 

The crushing plant of this company is 
modern in every respect, being 100% elec- 
trically equipped and officials state that it 
will have a capacity of 50 to 60 carloads of 
crushed lime rock per day, employing 40 to 
50 men in the operation. The railroad facili- 
ties of Cordele and Albany make it possible 
for shipments to reach any point in South 
Georgia within 24 hours. 

The officers of the company follow: C. H. 
Groves, president; C. D. Walter, vice-presi- 
dent; W. K. Snellgrove, local manager ; and 
Clay M. Snyder engineer and sales manager. 
All of these men are road builders with en- 
gineering and contracting experience cover- 
ing a period of many years. Each of them 
through actual construction and close ob- 
servation of the hundreds of miles of lime 
rock pavement laid in Florida, feel that the 
future of lime rock roads in Georgia is 
assured.—Tifton (Ga.) Gazette. 


October 27, 1928 


New Kentucky Cement Mill Will 
Be Near Frankfort 


ENTUCKY’S latest industrial plant, a 

$2,500,000 cement plant, for which more 
than 50 cities and communities in the state 
have been bidding, will be located near 
Frankfort, on the Baker distillery property 
at the forks of Elkhorn, it was announced 
October 10 by C. Frank Dunn, secretary of 
the Kentucky Progress Commission. 


The decision ends more than seven months 
investigation by experts of the Kentucky 
Cement Corp., which was induced to decide 
upon a Kentucky plant by state officials 
headed by Governor Sampson and the prog- 
ress commission. 


The announcement said that the corpora- 
tion has exercised options turned over to 
them by the Frankfort Chamber of Com- 
merce and that actual construction work will 
begin within the next 30 days, depending 
upon the time necessary to let the contract. 
Main offices will be established at Frankfort, 
with offices throughout the state. 


F. B. Drew of McAlester, Okla., is presi- 
dent of the corporation, which has a capital 
of $2,500,000, all stock subscribed. The Hunt 
Engineering Co. of Kansas City Mo., has 
been retained by the company to do the engi- 
neering work in connection with the estab- 
lishment of the new plant, and officers al- 
ready are in New York looking after 
machinery equipment. W. D. McCammish 
is secretary of the new corporation, and he 
has already opened offices in Frankfort. 

The plant will have an annual output of 
1,400,000 bbl. of new “super cement” and 
will be so built to use a new “semi-dry” man- 
ufacturing process. Under terms of a con- 
tract with the commonwealth of Kentucky, 
announced several months ago, all material 
and labor used in the plant are to be from 
Kentucky. The annual payroll will be ap- 
proximately $500,000 and the state will be 
further benefited by the use of about 200,- 
000 tons of Kentucky coal annually. 

Central location as to rail and market 
facilities was one of the reasons for the 
selection of Frankfort, Mr. Drew stated in 
announcing the decision of the corporation 
to come here. 

“Chemists have spent months testing the 
various formations and over 200 laboratory 
tests have been made,” he said. 


“Numerous test holes were drilled and the 
chemists concluded that the materials as 
found in Franklin county are specially well 
suited for the manufacture of cement. 

“It is to be regretted that the mill could 
not be located at the many points that asked 
for it,’ Mr. Drew said. “The citizens of 
the state who made application for the mill 
have been very fair and have shown the 
right spirit when they started that in case 
they were not successful in bringing the mill 
to their localities they would be entirely 
satisfied wherever it happened to go, so long 
as it was in Kentucky.”—Lonisville (Ky.) 
Herald-Post. 
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The Fort Garry Hotel, in Winnipeg, Canada, which is entirely faced with sand-lime brick 


Sand-Lime Brick in Fine 
Buildings 


lew use of sand-lime brick in the biggest 
and finest buildings now being erected is 
becoming more and more common all of the 
time. The accompanying illustration shows 
the new Fort Garry Hotel in Winnipeg, 
Canada, which is the largest and finest hotel 
in that part of the Dominion. This building 
was entirely faced with sand-lime brick. The 
hotel is of striking appearance and promi- 
nently placed in the city. It is operated by 
the Canadian National Railways. 
Another recently completed building in 
Which sand-lime brick was used, is the 


Mather Tower in Chicago fronting on 
Wacker Drive, the city’s great new river 
front business boulevard. This street is 
destined to become one of the most impres- 
sive thoroughfares in the world, and such 
buildings as the Mather Tower are fast 
bringing it to this position. Sand-lime brick 
were used exclusively on the side and rear 
walls of this building which is the tallest in 
Chicago. The brick were furnished by the 
Northern Indiana Brick Co., of Mishawaka, 
Ind. Herbert H. Riddle of Chicago was the 
architect and R. T. Wilson & Co., of Chicago 
were the mason contractors. Similar ex- 
amples of the use of sand lime brick have 
been noted in almost every large city. 


Okay, Arkansas—a New 
Cement Town 


HE NEW TOWN to be built where the 
Arkansas Portland Cement Co. is build- 
ing its plant near Saratoga, Ark., has been 
named Okay, and application has been made 
for a postoffice by that name. Schall, where 
the spur road to the plant will leave the 
G., N. & A., will be known as Okay Junc- 
tion. Material is being placed on the ground 
for the new road. 
The L. E. Meyers Construction Co. has a 
large force of men working out of Ashdown 


and Mineral Springs on the electric power 
line—Idabel (Ark.) Gazette. 
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Foreign Abstracts and Patent Review 


Steam-Hardening Tests for Obtaining 
28-Day Strengths in Two Days. Dr. Karl 
Biehl, head of the Wicking Institute for Ce- 
ment and Concrete Research, Lengerich, 
i. W., states that in the 80’s and 90’s the 
high-pressure steam test was recommended 
by Michaelis, Erdmenger and others in 
search for a rapid and reliable method of 
testing consistency in volume of cement sam- 
ples. These researchers realized the feasi- 
bility of the steam pressure test for other 
cement testing purposes and in 1880 Mich- 
aelis mentioned that under a 24-hour ex- 
posure to steam of 140 to 180 deg. C. and 
4 to 10 atmospheres (284 to 356 deg. F. and 
59 to 147 lb. per sq. in. pressure) the entire 
hardening process of cement samples could 
be completed within the shortest period. In 
1881 Erdmenger pointed to the hardening 
effect of the steam pressure test and in 1891 
he pointed out that besides the determination 
of the consistency in volume the high pres- 
sure steam test has the advantage of deter- 
mining the active magnesia and of determin- 
ing quickly the quality of the cement; he 
occupied himself with the problem until 1896. 
The literature regarding the steam-hardening 
process for cement testing is limited, there 
being only two German reports of the year 
1909, and a recent American report available. 
A number of experiments on 24-hour steam 
hardening were found described in some old 
journals dating from the years 1906 to 1910. 
3ut the compression strength obtained with 
the steam pressure treatment always exceeded 
considerably the standard compression 
strength obtained in the 28-day water, and 
water and air stored samples, so that no 
certain relations can be established between 
the strengths obtained in the standard 28- 
day and the 24-hour steam-hardening tests. 
However, the cements produced today show 
a more rapid and intensive hardening under 
the standard 28-day test. Dr. Karl Biehl 
procured a gas-fired Pflugbeil steam-generat- 
ing tank of 52-quart capacity and provided 
with a safety valve and two manometers, one 
of them being a control meter and the other 
one a gas-pressure regulator which permitted 
adjustment to and maintenance of any de- 


TABLE II. 


OF 16 AT. (235 LB.) 


Standard 28-Day Test 
Combined Deposit 
Compressive Tensile 
Sample Strength Strength 
No. keg. kg. 
40.0 425 
44.3 437 
43.4 442 
39.8 508 
46.6 516 
36.6 530 
41. 535 
46.8 540 
42. 544 
40.0 549 
52.6 


654 
44.8 656 


RESULTS OF STEAM-HARDENING 
PRESSURE 


TABLE I. 


28-DAY METHOD, AND 


RESULTS OF TESTING STANDARD PORTLAND CEMENT BY STANDARD 
BY STEAM-HARDENING 


METHOD FOR DIFFERENT 


LENGTHS OF TIME AND AT DIFFERENT PRESSURES AND TEMPERATURES 


Test 
Standard 
28-day 2 


Sample No. 
1 Water deposit -.. 
Combined deposit 


TABLE Ia 


hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 


TABLE Ib 


. ( 59 tbh.) ; 143 

at. (118 Ib.) ; 160 
2 at. (176 lb.); 187 
at.. (235 th.) ; 200 
at. (294 Ib.) ; 211 
at. (353 tb.) : 221 


TABLE Ic 


at.. (176 Ib.) ; 
at. (235 tb.); 
at. (294 Ib.); 
at. -€353° 1b.) 


TABLE Id 


8 at. (118 lb.) 
pressure, 

170 deg. C. 
(338 deg. F.); 
different 
periods 


WPRNIA Uh vo 


2 hours; 
different 
pressures and 
temperatures 


deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 


PNIDAULw 


187 
200 
211 
221 


4 hours; 
different 
pressures and 
temperatures 


deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 


2 hours: 
different 
pressures .nd 
temperatures 


sired steam pressure to 735 lb. per sq. in. 
The tank is filled one-fourth with water, and 
above the water is a perforated sheet plate 
resting on tripod, upon which the test sam- 
ples of cement are placed about 24 hours 
after they are prepared, so that they can be 
flushed with steam at all sides; in each test 
six samples of cement were tested for ten- 
sile strength and three for compressive 
strength and the averages entered in the 
table. The tests for strength were made 
immediately upon removal of the samples 
from the tank. All cements tested stood up 
in the boiling test and in the standard test, 
and also in the steam pressure test in re- 
spect to consistency in volume. First of all 
the most favorable length of time of ex- 
posure and then the most favorable pressure 
for the selected time of exposure for the 
steam hardening had to be determined to 
assure usable results with the test samples 
of cement. The 8 to 10 at. (118 to 147 !b.) 
steam-hardening pressure employed in mak- 
ing sand-lime brick was adapted as appar- 
ently being desirable. The results in Table 
I a show that the strengths obtained in steam 


12 DIFFERENT CEMENTS WITH STEAM 
AND 200 DEG. C. (392 DEG. F.) 
TEMPERATURES FOR EIGHT HOURS 


Steam-Hardening Test 
Compressive 
Strength 
kg. 


Tensile 
Strength 
kg. 
456 
497 
448 
502 
525 
463 
521 
506 
581 
519 
610 
592 


Kind of Cement 


portland cement 

portland cement 
blast-furnace cement 
iron-portland cement 
portland cement 

portland cement 

portland cement 

portland cement 

portland cement 

portland cement 
high-grade portland cement 
high-grade portland cement 


Time; or Pressure and Temperature 


7: SSO 
. (368 
>> (392 
. (412 


- (392 


Pressures and temperatures as 
in Test I c above 


Tensile 
Strength 
kg. 
35: 
44.1 


Compressive 
Strength 
k 


g. 
618.0 
691.3 


449.5 
539.5 
558.0 
652.0 
669.0 
643.5 
644.0 


28.9 
37.8 
48.9 
51.6 
47.9 
50.8 
48.2 


. (289 deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 


340.0 
449.5 
499.0 
553.0 
531.5 
527.5 


20.9 
28.9 
37.5 
41.4 
36.4 


- (430 29.8 


. (368 489.0 
634.5 
639.5 
603.0 


deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 


. (412 
. (430 


664.0 
699.0 
671.0 
636.5 


hardening are dependent upon the strength 
of exposure to high pressure steam. In this 
case the most favorable time was 16 hours; 
as had also been found by Erdmenger, the 
strengths decrease if exposure is prolonged. 
The results in Table I b, secured with iden- 
tical test samples, exposed for two hours, 
indicate that the strengths of the cement 
samples depend also upon the steam pressure 
and with it upon the steam temperature, the 
most favorable pressure being at 16 at. (235 
lb.). Table I ¢ shows the results of exposure 
for four hours at different pressures, the best 
results being 16 and 20 at. (294 and 353 Ib.) 
pressure. In obtaining the results in Table 
I d, the same pressures as for Table I c were 
used, but the exposure prolonged to eight 
hours to obtain strength values about equal 
to those obtained in the standard 28-day test 
method at the head of Table I. Then Dr. 
Karl Biehl tested 12 different cements at 16 
at. (235 lb.) pressure for eight hours each, 
and the results are given in Table II. Un- 
fortunately the tensile strengths were not 
obtained, except for sample No. 12, but to 
get them the test is to be repeated. The fig- 
ures are arranged according to the increasing 
figures for compression strength in the stand- 
ard 28-day test. The results in the steam- 
hardening test tally quite well with those of 
the standard 28-day test, so that a steam- 
hardening test of eight hours of exposure 
and at 235 lb. pressure per sq. in. appears 
most desirable to cut the 28-day test period 
down to two days. Whether the exceptions 
in Table II are due the cements, or whether 
the most favorable requirements in time and 
pressure for the different cements are still 
varying, will be determined in later tests— 
Zement (1928), 17, 16, pp. 654-657. 
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Dangers of Gypsum in Concrete Struc- 
tures. Sulphuric acid present in concrete 
combines with aluminate of lime to form 
gypsum (sulphate of lime), and eventually 
a double salt, the double sulphate of alumina 
and lime, a combination of the alum order 
which absorbs water energetically and as a 
result causes expansion, fissuring and scaling 
of the concrete. The danger of sulphuric 
acid in concrete is greater in calcareous and 
alumina cements, so that blast-furnace ce- 
ment or iron cement, low in alumina content, 
and especially ciment fondu are preferable, 
whereas portland cement is rendered resis- 
tive by adding trass. The sulphuric acid is 
likely to enter the concrete in preparing mor- 
tar with sulphur-containing water obtained 
from certain strata in the soil or certain 
manufacturing districts, or with sulphur- 
containing sand or gravel as well as by way 
of unprotected concrete surfaces—Le Ciment 
(1928), 33, 5, pp. 203-4. 

Tests on Materials for Road Construc- 
tion. Engineer Ragnar Schlyter presents 
the results of tests on samples of granite, 
diorite, limestone, quartz, sandstone, gneiss, 
diabase and other stones for road construc- 
tion purposes in tables and diagrams as a 
sequel to the description of the equipment of 
the laboratory for road construction mate- 
rials at the materials testing bureau of the 
Swedish government in No. 73, 1927, and an 
international bibliography is appended.— 
Tonindustrie-Zeitung (1928), 52, 55, pp. 
1119-1121, and 56, pp. 1139-1141. 


Grain Composition of German Gravel- 
Sand. The grain composition of gravel- 
sand may be improved upon in two technical 
ways; firstly, the gravel-sands can be sepa- 
rated into their various grain sizes and then 
again added in the desired proportions; and 
secondly, favorable composition may be ob- 
tained just as well by adding round stone 
to which trass belongs, or by adding pebbles 
or stone-chips.—Baumarkt (1928), 29, p. 973. 

Mineral Paints. Silicate or mineral 
paints consist of a color base or binder simu- 
lating plaster or other finish in their compo- 
sition and of specially selected dry colors, 
this mixture entering into the smallest ducts 
of the plaster or other finish on the facades 
of buildings, coloring it inside and outside 
and securing a surface impermeable to water 
and assuring longer life by effecting an inti- 
mate chemical combination. — Baumarkt 
(1928), 27, p. 905. 

Survey of the Literature on the Consti- 
tution of Portland Cement Clinker. In 
following up the articles in Nos. 22, 29, 30, 
32, 39, 41, 42, H. Richarz supplements with 
a summary of the recent literature on the 
above subject—Tonindustrie-Zeitung (1928), 
52, 53, pp. 1078-81. 

Comparative Observations Upon the 
Start of the Setting Period by the Use of 
the Vicat Needle and the Setting Auto- 
mat. Dr. Nitzsche describes the method 
and the results of comparative tests upon 
four different cements. An increase in tem- 
perature accelerates the start of the setting 
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and a covering of the vessels containing the 
test samples retards the start of the setting 
due to a decrease in evaporation. The test 
results are presented in tables.—T onindustrie- 
Zeitung (1928), 52, 51, pp. 1036-7. 

Manufacture of Artificial Stone. Porous 
artificial stone is made by forming a gel 
from an inorganic or organic material, for 
example, starch, by boiling or chemical 
treatment in a limited quantity of water, 
stirring the gel into a larger quantity of 
water, and adding hydraulic binding media, 
such as gypsum.—British Patent No. 
285,470. 





Recent Process Patents 


The following brief abstracts are of current process 
patents issued by the U. S. Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C. Complete copies may be obtained by sending 
10c to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, for each patent desired. 

Reinforced Plaster Board. This is a 
plaster board having a wire fabric embedded 
in the matrix, in which, when it is nailed to 
the wall or studding, as would be the case 
in ordinary construction, the meshed filler 





A wire cloth embedded in plaster board 


acts as a stop or obstruction for the nail 
head and thus leaves a recess in the board at 
that point. This recess acts as a dowel for 
the succeeding layer of applied plaster. C. O. 
Walker, assignor to Standard Plastering 
System, Inc., U. S. Patent No. 1,685,254. 

Stabilizing Compound for Plaster. The 
patent describes a method of securing uni- 
form setting times with retarded gypsum 
stucco under conditions that would, under 
the regular practices, give a wide difference 
in the time of set. 


The stabilizer consists substantially of a 
retarder and a crystal-forming compound 
such as raw gypsum. To illustrate, the 
patentee makes this stabilizer by hydrolizing 
800 Ib. of hair with 80 lb. NaOH and 260 
gal. HeO under 150 lb. pressure. When 
hydrolysis is complete, dilute the volume to 
260 gal. so as to always have uniform 
strength of solution, then add 1200 lb. CaO 
or clay or any inert filler, after which 2000 
Ib. pulverized CaSOs-2H,O is added and 
thoroughly incorporated. The resulting paste 
is dried and pulverized to 350 mesh. 

It is claimed that by adding 10 to 20 Ib. 
of this stabilizer to a gypsum stucco, uniform 
setting times will be obtained under any un- 
favorable conditions. 

An ordinary retarded stucco gave setting 
times of 900, 285, 45 and 427 minutes under 
given conditions. Some of the same stucco 
retarded with the new stabilizer and used 
under exactly the same conditions gave a 
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setting time of 295, 305, 250 and 350 minutes. 
Alfred Hugh Gallagher, U. S. Patent No. 
1,683,539. 

A Cementitious Binder. A cheap, water- 
proof binder or cement that is recommended 
for a variety of uses, including road work, 
is described in the patent claim. 

Sodium silicate and calcium carbonate are 
mixed under certain given conditions and a 
cement with controlled setting properties is 
obtained. The setting action is not due to 
evaporation, as is the case with ordinary 
sodium silicate, but is a result of a chemical 
combination. Calcium phosphate, portland 
cement and calcium hydroxide can be used 
in place of the lime carbonate. 


The resulting cement is claimed to become 
waterproof on standing when CaCO, or 
Ca;POs, is used; the time required for water- 
proofing decreases as the alkalinity of the 
silicate solution increases, and when CaO or 
portland cement is used, the time required 
for waterproofing is lengthened as the alka- 
linity increases. John D. Carter, U.S. Patent 


No. 1,681,570. 


Improved Type of Plaster Board. A 
plaster board comprising a series of panels 
having a roughened outer surface for hold- 
ing plaster applied to that surface for a 
finish or brown coat. The primary object of 
the patent being to provide a plaster base 
carrier, Fig. 1, that will be practical and 
that will tend to protect or reinforce each 
other, especially at the edges. The panels 
are made in comparatively small sizes and 
are nailed to the studding or wall, it not 
being necessary to saw or otherwise cut the 
panels to meet or lap at a studding mem- 

















Lap features of a new plaster wallboard 


ber. The panels are provided with flanges 
which overlap each other, and these flanges 
are reversed on opposite edges. The over- 
lapping flange and its complement on the 
adjoining flange are of different widths and 
provide a channel for the forming of the 
key for the plaster coating (Fig. 2) applied 
to the base. This feature tends to reinforce 
the wall at the junction of panels and over- 
comes one of the objections to ordinary 
plaster board, which does not allow any 
thicker body of plaster over the joints 
formed.—Hans E. Hanson, assigner to Celo- 
tex Co. of Chicago, Ill., Reissue No. 17,007. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


DIVISION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 





Car Loadings of Sand and 
Gravel, Stone and 
Limestone Flux 

HE following are the weekly car load- 

ings of sand and gravel, crushed stone 
and limestone flux (by railroad districts) as 
reported by the Car Service Division, Amer- 
ican Railway Association, Washington, 
a Se 

CAR LOADINGS OF SAND, GRAVEL, 

STONE AND LIMESTONE FLUX 


Sand, Stone 
and Gravel 
Week ended 


Limestone Flux 
Week ended 





District Sept. 22 Sept. 29 Sept. 22 Sept. 29 
Ne ee 3,882 3,849 18,377 18,791 
Allegheny .......... 4,358 4,386 10,954 11,595 
Pocahontas ........ eK} 537 1,016 986 
Southern .......... 898 725 11,218 12,481 
Northwestern...... 1,559 1,500 9,728 9,760 
Central Western 622 542 12,343 12,241 
Southwestern...... 468 466 7,843 7,450 

otal...z.....:.+ 12,360 12,005 71,479 73,304 


COMPARATIVE TOTAL LOADINGS, BY 


DISTRICTS, 1927 AND 1928 
Sand, Gravel 
Limestone Flux and Stone 

Period to Date Period to Date 

1927 1928 1927 1928 
District Oct. 1 Sept. 29 Oct.1 Sept. 29 
Eastern ..............133,334 115,061 418,995 419,655 
Allegheny _........ 138,932 132,062 325,240 284,699 
Pocahontas ........ 20,248 18,189 37,602 31,558 
Southern .......... 22,701 22,784 475,195 410,973 
Northwestern..... 52,996 52,490 281,469 256,555 
Central Western 19,703 17,124 366,300 399,619 
Southwestern...... 13, 308 AS, 957 222,532 240,116 


Total.........:...401,222 373,667 

COMPARATIVE TOTAL LO 
1927 AND 1928 

1927 1928 


Limestone flux .....-.. 401,222 373,667 
Sand, stone, gravel..2,127,333 2,043,175 





2,127,333 2,043,175 


ADINGS, 


Proposed Changes in Rates 

HE latest 

changes in freight rates up to the 
beginning October 20: 

SOUTHERN FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


following are the proposed 


week 


42163. 


Crushed stone from Coalville and Regal, 
N. C. : 


to points in C. F. A. and I. F. A. terri- 
tories. It is proposed to establish commodity rates 
on stone, crushed, carloads (See Note 3), except 
as noted—from Coalville and Regal, N. C., to des- 
tinations in C. F. A. and I. F. A. territories— 
same as rates in effect from Whitestone, Ga. State- 
ment of the proposed rates to the destinations here 
involved will be furnished upon request. 

42172. Shale, from Vinings, Ga., to Durham and 
Wilson, N. C. Combination rates now apply. Pro- 
posed rates on shale, in bulk, carloads (See Note 
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1), from Vinings, Ga.: To Durham, N. C., 
to Wilson, N. C., 275c per net ton. 


42358. Ground limestone, for agricultural, pur- 
poses, between points on the L. & N R. in the 
state of Kentucky. It is proposed to provide for 
rates on limestone, ground, for agricultural pur- 
poses, in open top cars, carloads (See Note 3) 
(Shipper must execute a certificate indicating that 
the ground limestone is to be used for agricultural 
purposes, between points on the L. & N. R. R. in 
the state of Kentucky, intrastate only) the same as 
apply on crushed stone. 

42172, Amendment 1. Shale, from Vinings, Ga., 
to Dunn and Wilson, N. Submittal No. 42172, 
included in Docket No. 440, for October 22 hearing, 
proposes rate of 266c per net ton to Durham, N. C., 
and 275c per net ton to Wilson, N. C., on shale, 
from Vinings, Ga. This proposition is now amended 
to provide that the suggested rate of 266c per net 
gg to apply to Dunn, N. C., instead of Durham, 


266c ; 


SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 


15877. Crushed stone, from Carthage, Mo., to 
North McAlester, Okla. To establish rate of 1lc 
per 100 Ib. on stone, broken, crushed or ground, 
carloads, minimum weight 50,000 Ib., except when 
for carrier’s convenience car of less capacity is fur- 
nished, in which event the marked capacity of car, 
but not less than actual weight, will govern, from 
Carthage, Mo., to North McAlester, Okla. At the 





Pyeng 1—Minimum weight marked capacity 
of car. 

Note 2—Minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car. 

Note 3—Minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except that when car is 
loaded to visible capacity the actual weight 
will apply. 











re nt time the lle rate from Carthage, Mo., to 
North McAlester, published in Item 3360 of S.W. L. 
Tariff 44- O, is restricted to apply only via the St.L. 
S. F. Ry., Muskogee, Okla., and the M.-K.-T. R.R., 
and in order to permit competing lines to enjoy this 


traffic, it is desired to establish routing via the 
Mo. Pac. R. R., Joplin, Mo., and the M.-K.-T. R. R. 
15882. Crushed stone between points in Kansas 


and points in Oklahoma. To amend Items 6998A 


and 7000A of S. Tariff 44-O, applying on 
gravel, crushed stone, sand, etc., between points in 
Kansas and points in Oklahoma by adding the 
Osage Ry. as a line in connection with which dis- 
tance rates in those items apply. Shippers state 
that in view of the compromise effected in settle- 


ment of I, C. C. Docket 19039, it being understood 
that rates would be made applicable in connection 
with Osage Ry., there is no good reason why this 
has not been done. 


15985. Crushed stone, from points in 
points in Louisiana. To establish rate of $3.16 per 
ton of 2000 Ib. on crushed stone, natural, carloads, 
ranging in size up to 200 lb. in weight, minimum 
weight 25 tons of 2000 lb. per car, except when 
marked capacity of car used is less, in which event 
the marked capacity shall govern, from Dittlinger 
and New Braunfels, Tex., to New Iberia and Port 
Barre, La. The establishment of the above rate, it 
is stated, will eliminate fourth section departures. 


Texas to 


NEW ENGLAND FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 
15476. Sand, fire, sea and core, carloads (See 
Note 2), from Provincetown, Mass., to Portland, 
Me., 15%c. Reason—To provide rate to Portland, 
Me., comparable with those now in effect to Bidde- 
ford and Salmon Falls, Me. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE DOCKET 


1564-O. Stone, crushed, carloads, usual minimum 
weight, from Sioux Falls, Dell Rapids, S. D., and 
Pipestone, Minn., to stations in Iowa and Minne- 
sota, on both local and joint traffic. Present, vari- 
ous rates. Proposed—To provide the Nebraska 
intrastate distance basis for single or joint haul 
traffic, as case may be, as a distance scale under 
which rates could be published from Dell Rapids, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., and Pipestone, Minn., to desti- 
nations in Iowa and Minnesota whenever occasion 
may require such action. In making rates from 
Dell Rapids and Sioux Falls, the average distance 
from both points to destinations involved to be used 
from both points. 


2310G. Sand and gravel, sand pit strippings, 
gravel pit strippings, carloads (See Note 3), but 


in no case shall the minimum weight be less than 
40,000 Ib 


To Dubuque, Ia. 


From Prop. 
Portage. Wis. $1.50 
Berlin, Wis. 1.60 

From Prop. 
Berlin, Wis. $1.60 





3527A. Stone, broken, crushed or ground, car- 
loads, from Ohio River crossings, viz., Brookport, 
Cairo. Ill., Evansville, Ind., Gale, Joppa, Metropo- 
lis, Mounds and Thebes, Tii., to Kansas City, Mo., 
Omaha, Neb., etc., in Agent Speiden’s 66D. Pres- 
ent rates, classification basis. Proposed—Amend 
Item, 674, page 55 of Agent Speiden’s. Tariff 66D, 
and include in commodity description “Stone (bro- 
ken, crushed or ground, carloads).”’ 


4092C. Sand, chatt, carloads, minimum weight 
80.000 Ib., or if marked capacity of car is less than 
80,000 lb., marked capacity will govern, from Jop- 
lin, Webb City, Oronogo, Carterville, Smithfield, 
Carl Jct., Mo., and Galena, Kan., to Sandstone, 
Minn. Present rates, class; proposed, establish rate 
of 19%4c per 100 Ib. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


19741. 














To establish on sand (except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica) and 
gravel, carloads (See Note 3), from Wolcottville, 
Ind. (rates in cents per net ton) : 

To N. Y. C. stations: Prop Pres. 
pe SS | ee a ees 82 92 
Coldwater. Mich 87 94 
Allen, Mich. ...... 92 104 
Jonesville, Mich. ............... 97 115 
Hilisdale. Mich. ............... 97 115 
oa) a ceeas 102 115 
fo in ean || ca re ee ee 105 127 

To M. C. R. R. stations: 

Battle Creek. Misch. ..<..-.--..2..5..2..0 308 270 
po a eee are 110 280 

To Penn. R. R. stations: 
Sturgis, Mich. 60 63 
Nottawa, Mich. .. 66 76 
Wasepi, Mich. 66 76 
Mendon, Mich. 70 76 
Wieenerinie. MENOR rs 75 240 
Austin Lake. Mich 75 260 
WRGPAQTIORE, TBC ooo oc sass cssccctceoeces 80 260 
Le ae oe a ca cee 80 270 
ees 85 280 
WrERUIN DROIT, SME clit eli oa cecrcichcglok ss coscee 85 290 
Monteith. Mich. -.. 90 290 
Martin. NEBR. coc cceeee cscs ettecccteces “SU 290 

19747. To establish on sand (except blast, core, 


engine, filter. fire or furnace. foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica), gravel 
and crushed stone, carloads (See Note 3), from 
Kenneth, Lake Ciecott, Ind., to Wehster. Eastburn 
and Watseka, IIl., on ‘the T. P. & W , 88c 
per net ton. Present rate, 80c per net ton. 


19748. To establish on sand (other than blast, 
core. engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass. 
grinding or polishing, loam, molding or silica) or 
gravel, carloads (See Note 3), Harbor Bridge. 
Penn.. to New Castle, Penn., 50c per ton of 2000 
Ib. Present rates, 40c and 50c per ton of 2000 Ib., 
for local and connecting line deliveries, respectively. 


19750. To establish on sand (except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica) and gravel, 
carloads, Wolcottville, Ind., to Ada, O., via Penn. 

R., 115c per net ton. Present rate, 330c per 
net ton, sixth class. 


19751. To establish on crushed stone, carloads. 
Melvin, O., to Cairo, West Union, Clarksburg and 
Grafton, W. Va., in cents per net ton: 

To Prop. 


OE Saat. TR ete pee ee eae Res eae 140 
Car aiee WW. Ve oe eo 160 
5 ne | Cam SSR ance a nee 170 
West Union, W. Va. 150 





Present rate, 24c, sixth class. 


19767. To cancel rate of 70c per gross ton on 
crushed stone, carloads, West Columbus, O., to 
Van Wert, O.. applying via Dunkirk and Penn. 
R. R.. also via St. Marys, N. C. & St. L., Celina 
and C. N., as published in N. Y, C. Tariff I. oa Oe 
OC-230. applyi ing in lieu thereof Official Classifica- 
tion basis. 

19782. To establish on crushed stone, carloads. 
Monon, Ind., to Veedersburg, Waynestown and 
Hillsboro, Ind. .) rate of 101c per net ton. Present 
rate, 115¢ per net ton. 


19784. To establish on crushed stone and ome 
stone screenings, carloads, Delphos, O., to 


















WaT | =: 


ssent 





destinations shown below, following rates in cents 
per ton of 2000 Ib 





To To Prop. 
Bryan PRON. ssccccccciccaasnmennel &5 
Nee conc. Cavett. ........  . 
Moats Van Wert ...... scout 
Sherwood Rockford _........ cael 
OC | BRR EMME. tincnitebnen sion OO 
Paulding . South Tama ............ 80 
Latty COM acccesnscecs  ssbekeaceg 80 


Haviland — 

Present rate, sixth class. 

19791. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
Keeport, Ind., to destinations shown below, fol- 
lowing rates. Present and proposed rates, in cents 
per net ton: 

To Pres. ne 





North Judson, Ind 115 05 
Beardstown, Ind. 105 
Kewanna, Ind. .... 88 
Fulton, Ind. ....... 88 
Santa Fe, Ind.... 75 
Amboy, Ind. ........ 75 
Converse, Ind. 75 
Sweetser, Ind. ......... 80 


Mier, Ind. Bbbcewts: : 80 


Marion, Ind. ..... 80 
Jonesboro, Ind. 101 
Fowlerton, Ind. 101 
Gaston, kad. ........... 101 


Muncie, Ind. ........... : 101 
rns . av 
ae eee meen vere 

Route —Wabesh Ry., Peru, Ind., Roy Cc. & 4 
Ry. 


19796. To establish on firestone, carloads, Am- 
herst and Berea. O., to Detroit, Mich., rate of 9c 
Present rate, 11%4c. 


19805. Te establish on crushed stone and crushed 
stone screenings, carloads, from Delphos, O., to 
aa he _—_? rate of 85c per 2000 lb. Route, via 

Y. C. & St. L. R. R. direct. Present rate, sixth 


a Ass. 


19808. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
McCook, Ill., to points in Indiana, rates as shown 
below. Present and proposed rates, in cents per net 
ton., from McCook, IIl.: 





To Pres. Prop. 
Lakeville, Ind. : , 115 105 
Wyatt, Ind. ...... sic 110 
Wakarusa, In 120 110 


d. 
Route, B. & O.-I. H. B., Tolleston, Ind., Wa- 
bash, or via I. H. B., Tolleston, Ind., Wabash. 


19815. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
from Holland, Mich., to Ottawa Lake, Mich., rate 
of 65c per net ton. Present rate, 75c per net ton. 


TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION DOCKET 


19712. Gravel and sand, other than blast, engine, 
foundry, molding, glass, silica, quartz or silex, car- 
loads (See Note 3), from North East, Md., to 
Bacon Hill, Md., rate of 70c per ton of 2000 Ib. 
Reason—Rate fairly comparable with others of sim- 
ilar haul. 


19713. Stone, crushed, carloads (See Note 3), 
from Jamesville and Rock Cut, N. Y., to Auburn, 

Y., rate of 91c per net ton, ” Reason—Rate com- 
parable with rate in force from Oak’s Corners, 
v. » 3 


19717. Limestone, ground or ag so carloads, 
minimum weight 50,000 Ib., from Engle, W. Va., 
Duffields and Shenandoah Jet., W. Va., rate 3% 
per 100 lb. Reason—Rate compares favorably with 
others for like movement. 


ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


4693. Crushed stone, carloads, to Belleville, IIl. 
Rates in cents per ton of 2000 Ib. 
From Falling Springs (T. R. R. A.) 











* Belleville, Ill. Pres. Prop. 
NY aE KO ME eS ore on! eeeenereee eee 75 70 
L. % |, Se 63 60 
Southern 53 60 
i ba 

From Krause (Mo. Pac. ) 
St @. Someeee 73 70 
ee, LAE LINE TALS 73 70 
From Krause (M. & O.) 
| AL SESS Dee Ret RINT UDI Ee ates 74 74 
SS, ET eee eee 70 
BEN ie ta an de ee 63 70 
From Stolle (1. C.) 
|G, 2 Aeron ee ORI. Bee CRIME Rar 60 . 


*No change. 


Cement and Distance Rule in 


South and West 


N a second supplemental report on further 

consideration, in No. 15806, Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et 
al., the Commission has modified the rule for 
computing distances in connection with rates 


Rock Products 


prescribed in the original report, 132 I. C. C. 
427. The report also includes a sub number, 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. Ashland Coal 
& Iron Co., No. 15900, Security Cement & 
Lime Co. vs. A. & R. et al., and a sub num- 
ber thereunder, Tidewater Portland Cement 
Co. vs. A. & R. et al. In the report, written 
by Commissioner Eastman, the Commission 
said: 


In our original report in these cases we pre- 
scribed a distance scale of rates on cement, in car- 
loads, to destinations in southern territory from ce- 
ment-producing points in that territory and also in 
official territory, including westbank Mississippi 
river points in Missour, such as St. Louis, Hanni- 
bal and Marquette, where cement mills are situated. 
Distances for use in connection with this scale were 
required to be based on the shortest routes over 
which carload traffic can be moved without transfer 
of lading, as stated in Appendix B to the report. 

are in ag Se ame Mills Traffic Assn. 
vs. A. & V. Ry. Co., I. C. C. 585, division 1, 
prescribed rates on pe from Hannibal and Mar- 
quette to destinations in Arkansas and Louisiana, 
among cthers, on the basis of western cement scale 
III, slightly higher than the southern scale, with a 
different rule for computing distances than that pre- 
scribed in the instant proceeding. Under the latter 
rule distances from Hannibal, St. Louis and Mar- 
quette to destinations such as Memphis, Tenn., are 
based on routes through the territory west of the 
Mississippi river, where those routes are shorter. 
than the eastside routes. As a result the rates to 
Memphis from the points above named are_ lower 
than those prescribed in the Iola case, to Arkansas 
destinations directly intermediate, causing violations 
of the long-and-short-haul provision via direct routes. 


Upon further consderation we are of the view 
that, since the scale prescribed in this proceeding 
was intended to reflect transportation conditions in 
official and southern territories rather than in west- 
ern territory, for which we have prescrived a dif- 
feent basis of rates, the rule for the computation of 
distances should be restricted so as not to require 
use of the westside routes in computing distances. 
Accordingly the second paragraph of Appendix B to 
the original report, 132 I. C. C. 474, will be 
amended to read as follows: 


“In computing distances for the application of 
the foregoing scale the shortest routes shall be used 
over which carload traffic can be moved without 
transfer of lading, but where the shortest is in 
whole or in part over the road of a short or weak 
line the arbitrary provided for such short or weak 
lines shall be included in deter mining the rate, and 
if a longer route wholly over a standard line or 
lines makes a lower rate, such lower rate shall be 
applied. Distances from westbank Mississippi river 
points in Missouri, however, shall be based so far 
as possible on routes operating in territory lying 
east of the Mississippi river and not on the so-called 
westside routes via the lower Mississippi river cross- 
ings.”—Trafic World. 


Rates on Sand and Gravel in 
Southern Illinois 


T the meeting before Examiner Fuller 

at Chicago, October 15, in connection 
with the two interstate cases involving rates 
on sand, gravel and crushed stone from In-~ 
diana points to destinations in Illinois south 
of the line of the Pennsylvania from St. 
Louis to Terre Haute, it was decided to de- 
fer action until after the issuance of the or- 
ders by the Illinois commission in the two 
cases before it involving rates in the same 
territory. The interstate cases are I. and S. 
3093 and supplemental order, and docket 
21372, brought by the Ohio and Indiana 
Stone Co. and the Mid-West Crushed Stone 
Co. 


It was understood that the parties to the 
I. and S. case were prepared to proceed with 
a hearing. But, following the expression 
from a number of those present that the en- 
tire matter of the adjustment in the terri- 
tory should be made the subject of a general 
investigation by the Commission, it was de- 
cided to postpone further action until the 
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Illinois commission had disposed of its cases. 
As expressed by E. R. Pister, of the Big 
Four, considerable progress had been made 
toward settlement of the issues in the course 
of the recent conferences and the institution 
of a general investigation by the commission 
would make it possible to complete the work 
begun. Parties to the complaint case ex- 
pressed the belief that they would be able to 
compromise their differences. 

Following more or less informal ets 
sion of the proposal for a general investiga- 
tion, Examiner Fuller stated that action 
would be postponed until the Illinois cases 
had been decided and that then no action 
would be taken on the suggestion with re- 
spect to a general investigation unless it was 
clear that a controversy existed as to the 
measure of the rates from northern Illinois 
into the territory. The various parties pres- 
ent were asked to advise the Commission of 
their views, with respect to the action called 
for, following the issuance of the orders by 
the Illinois commission.—T raffic World. 


I. C. C. Decisions 


19635. Core Sand Rate. Rate on core 
sand from Michigan City, Ind., to Moline 
and Rock Island, Ill, not unreasonable, un- 
duly prejudicial or in violation of the ag- 
gregate-of-intermediates clause of the fourth 
section. Case dismissed. 


19772. Sand Rate. Combination rate 
on sand from Dixiana (Powell’s Switch), 
S. C., to Almond, N. C., found not applica- 
ble and reparation awarded to the Columbia 
Sand Co. Rate charged was 203 cents per 
net ton. 


19328. Slate Granules Rate. Rate on 
slate granules from Poultney, Vt., to Scran- 
ton, Penn., found unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded 16 cents. Reparation awarded. 


19417. Molding Sand Rates. 
molding sand from Leedy, Miss., to Indian- 
apolis and Noblesville, Ind., Chicago and 
Abingdon, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis., un- 
reasonable to the extent that the rates for 
the future might exceed the following: To 
Indianapolis, $3; Noblesville, $3.10; Abing- 
don, $3.20; Chicago, $3.25, and Milwaukee, 
$3.55 per net ton. New rates prescribed tc 
be effective not later than July 5, 1928. 


19489. Lime. Rates charged on lime 
from Knoxville, South Knoxville Exten- 
sion, and River Front Extension, Tenn., 
to Braithwaite, La. found inapplicable 
but not unreasonable and_ reparation 
awarded. Rate of $3.93 applicable prior 
to October 10, 1927, found not unreason- 
able, but shipments delivered prior to that 
date were overcharged and refund di- 
rected accordingly. Rates established on 
October 10, 1927, of $4.80 and $3.96 for 
minimum weights of 30,000 and 50,000 Ib. 
respectively, which will care for situation 
in the future. 


Rates on 
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E. A. Lansrud Fatally Injured in 
Premature Blast at 
Des Moines 


A. LANSRUD, general manager of the 

* Independent Sand and Gravel Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, died at the Iowa Lutheran 
hospital at Des Moines, October 1, from the 
effects of injuries received earlier in the day 
when a stick of dynamite exploded. 

The accident occurred at the gravel plant 
of the company near Valley Junction, west 
of Des Moines. Mr. Lansrud and A. O. 
Hauge, president of the company, and Mr. 
Lansrud’s two sons had gone there to inspect 
the blasting of stumps to make room for ex- 
tensions of the gravel pit. A stick of dyna- 
mite near Mr. Lansrud and Hague exploded 
prematurely, shattering the former’s right 
arm and burning the latter’s face. The 
young men were some distance away and 
were uninjured. They were able to render 
first aid and stop the bleeding of their 
father’s wound. 

It was at first thought by the surgeon that 
amputation of Mr. Lansrud’s arm would be 
the most serious result, but a relapse took 
place during the early part of the night with 
death following. 

Mr. Lansrud was a member of the board 
of supervisors of Worth county for several 
terms, starting about 15 years ago. At that 
time he lived on his farm in Brookfield 
township, but later moved to Kensett, from 
where he moved to Des Moines to become 
associated with the sand and gravel company. 
He is spoken of as one of the most construc- 
tive commissioners of the county and his 
work was along forward looking lines. Mr. 
Lansrud had also held other places of trust 
in this county.—Norwood (Iowa) Anchor. 


New Wisconsin Granite Project 
Being Developed 


ORMATION of a company headed by 

Arthur A. Appleyard, Minneapolis, Minn., 
capitalist and member of the New York 
stock exchange, to develop the black granite 
quarries at Mellen, Ashland county, Wis- 
consin, with an initial expenditure for equip- 
ment of nearly half a million dollars, was 
announced recently. 

Quarrying of the black stone which is 
said to be found nowhere else except in 
Switzerland, began about nine years ago 
when Julius Effenberger, a Swiss, discovered 
the rock and opened a small quarry. His 
interests and those of his brother are ab- 
sorbed in the new concern. The stone has 
been used in the Marshall Field building at 
Chicago and in the Federal Reserve bank at 
Detroit. 

One hundred men will immediately begin 
construction of new buildings and 200 will 
receive regular employment when the new 
quarries are in full operation, which will be 
early next year. 

New construction will include a finishing 
plant, a crushing plant, and a railroad sid- 
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ing. This will be followed by the installation 
of machinery.— Wausau (Wis.) Record- 
Herald, 


D. N. Armstrong 


N. ARMSTRONG, for many years 

* vice-president and general manager of 
the Missouri Portland Cement Co., passed 
away suddenly in St. Louis on the afternoon 
of Thursday, October 18. Mr. Armstrong, 
who was in active charge of the manufac- 
turing operations of the Missouri Portland 
and of its predecessor, the Union Sand and 


D. N. Armstrong 


Material Co., was well known in the rock 
products industry. He took an active part 
in the work of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation and other trade groups, and traveled 
extensively. He was for three consecutive 
years chairman of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation committee on accident prevention 
and insurance, and in that capacity was re- 
sponsible for many of the advanced prac- 
tices to which the success of that work may 
be largely attributed. 


Wisconsin High Calcium Marl 
Deposit To Be Developed 
IME LAKE, containing a vast tonnage 
of high grade marl, has been sold by the 
Wisconsin Marl Co. to Bert Somers and Joe 
Piotrowski, Fancher farmers, who own and 
operate a marl excavating machine. 


There has been considerable litigation in 
courts since 1924 with reference to the own- 
ership of the marl in the lake, the Wisconsin 
Marl Co., with headquarters at Plainfield, 
claiming that it had absolute title to the 
marl. Following a hearing at Stevens Point 
in November, 1924, called by the state rail- 
road commission, the decision was rendered 
by the commission that the marl in the lake 
was owned by the state and permission was 
granted Messrs. Somers and Piotrowski to 
dig it. 

The Wisconsin Marl Co., however, ap- 
pealed the decision and after several years 
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of litigation it was decided that the marl 
was state property, but that the company 
had title to a strip of land surrounding the 
lake and that marl could not be excavated 
without permission of the company. 

No further action was taken by Messrs, 
Somers and Piotrowski until early this sum- 
mer, when following a number of confer- 
ences with the Plainfield representative of 
the company the deal was made whereby 
the property of the company was sold to 
Messrs. Somers and Piotrowski, giving them 
absolute title to all of the shore property. 

A marl excavating machine will soon be 
erected and will pile up from 500 to 1000 
cu. yd. of marl. For more than six years 
farmers in this territory have been inter- 
ested in the Lime lake marl. At one time 
a survey was made by local farmers and 
O. R. Zeasman, of the state soils department, 
to find out whether it was possible to lower 
the lake by dredging an outlet to a nearby 
stream. Since the lake is located about five 
miles from Amherst and touches the towns 
of Buena Vista and Lanark, it is likely that 
many thousands of tons of marl will be used 
annually on agricultural land. 

It is interesting to note that in a publica- 
tion prepared by the Wisconsin Marl Co., 
probably 25 years ago, the marl was con- 
sidered of value as soil fertilizer. However, 
comparison was made then to Kainit, a pot- 
ash fertilizer, and it was claimed that the 
lime would produce the same results as 
Kainit, which was quoted at $21.50 per ton. 
The marl deposits of the company as writ- 
ten up in the publication analyzed from 85.3 
to 89.5% carbonate of lime, which is a very 
high analysis for Wisconsin limestone. 

Apparently 25 years ago, or when the pub- 
lication was printed, little was known as to 
where to use marl, for it was then recom- 
mended to be used on the deep black muck 
soils of the large tracts of marsh lands of 
Wisconsin. It was claimed that these black 
muck soils required additional lime or marl 
to bring about and hasten the process of 
nitrification or decomposition of the organic 
matter.—Stevens Point (Wis.) Journal. 


Chicago Sand and Gravel Pro- 


ducer Enlarges Facilities 
URCHASE of one of the largest re- 
maining dock sites on the Calumet river 
is announced by the Material Service Corp., 
Chicago, Ill., from the Calumet Trust Co. 
Located at Ninety-second St. and Ewing 
Ave., the dock has an area of 7% acres, with 
645 ft. of frontage on the river and 800 ft. 
of frontage on the E. J. & E. Railroad. 
Distributors of gravel, stone, torpedo and 
lake sand, the company, which also owns 4 
dock on the north branch of the Chicago 
River at Halsted St. and Chicago Ave., is 
completing a new plant at Lockport which 
will have a capacity of 5,000 tons of building 
material per day. It is also building a special 
type boat at Sturgeon to be used exclusively 
between the Lockport plant and its two 
Chicago docks. 
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Pumping 


Bulk Cement in a Ready- 


Mixed Concrete Plant 


Golden Gate Atlas Materials Co. Uses “Quick Service’ and 


“Accurate Proportioning” 


Distributing 


O MEET the growing demand for ready- 

mixed concrete in different parts of the 
country, plants for producing this product 
are being built in many of the large metro- 
politan areas from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. One of the latest of these, and one of 
the most interesting from an operating point 
of view is the new plant of the Golden Gate 
Atlas Materials Co. at San Francisco, Calif. 
While like other concrete materials batching 
plants in many respects, it differs in one 
special feature—the use of an air pump to 
raise the cement from the track hopper to 
the overhead bins. 

The plant is constructed of wood with 
the top story and roof of corrugated iron. 
It stands about 50 ft. above the ground ex- 
cept at the end where the elevators rise, 
which is somewhat higher to accommodate 
the elevators and their drives. The ground 
floor of the plant is taken up with a drive- 
way through which the trucks drive for 
loading from the bins above. Above this 
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as Biggest Selling Points in 


Mixed Concrete to the San Francisco Area 


level, the building is divided into four main 
compartments, which are approximately 
square. In the center of each compartment 
is a circular steel bin for cement. Beside 
these bins each compartment is divided by 
vertical partitions into four smaller bins, 
two on one side being for sand, and the 
two on the other side being for crushed stone. 
Exactly below the center of each of the four 
main compartments is a batching box for 
accurately weighing the amount of material 
delivered to the trucks. The height of the 
plant permits all of the material being de- 
livered by gravity to the trucks. Thus there 
are four complete units in the plant to de- 
liver the batched materials to the trucks, 
any one of which can be operated separately 
from all the others, 


Plant Layout 


This plant differs from some other ready- 
mixed concrete plants in that the product is 


not mixed at the plant itself, but is mixed 
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The new plant of the Golden Gate Atlas Materials Co. showing the unusual 
type of construction used 












in Barrymore mixing trucks on the way to 
the job. Batched material can be delivered 
to any truck at the Golden Gate plant, but 
only when the company’s mixing trucks are 
used can mixed concrete be furnished. 































ner 


The car-unloading hopper at the left 
and the main plant behind showing the 
lift of the pipe 


Cars bringing sand and crushed rock for 
the plant are spotted over the hoppers on the 
company’s siding and dumped. These hop- 
pers are at the opposite end of the plant 
from the hopper through which the bulk 





Unloading a car of cement to the hopper beside the track. 
The pipe line is at the right 


cement is handled. The aggregate material 
is then fed from the hoppers to the two 
bucket elevators which are placed at this 
end of the plant, the sand being taken up 
one elevator and the crushed stone up the 
other. As all of the sand bins are along one 
side of the plant, and all of the stone bins 
along the other, this permits the use of two 
belt conveyors over the tops of the bins, de- 
livering the material to any desired sand bin, 
or any desired stone bin, as the case may 
be. 


Rock Products 


The feature of the plant is the pumping 
of the bulk cement For this a complete 
Fuller-Kinyon pumping system is used. The 
box cars containing the bulk cement are 
spotted beside the cement hopper which is 
located a few feet beyond the end of the 
plant and directly beside the small building 
containing the pumping equipment. To de- 
liver the bulk cement from the car to the 
hopper, a small power scoop is used, which 
is operated from the small building above 
mentioned. From the hopper, the cement 
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One of the mixing trucks, used in delivering the batched 
material, leaving the plant 


falls through a spout directly to a 6-in., type 
“FE,” Fuller-Kinyon pump, operated by a 
30-hp. motor. This pump forces the cement 
through a 4-in. pipe line to the steel bins 
at the top of the plant. The rise is 40 ft. 
and the maximum pumping distance to the 
farthest bin is 130 ft., which includes the 
rise. With this conveying system 150 bbl. 
of cement can be raised to the top of the 
plant in an hour. 

The equipment of the pumping system at 
the bins includes a two-way valve on the 
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Plan and elevation of the new San Francisco ready-mixed concrete plant of the Golden Gate Atlas Materials Co. 
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fine for each of the first three bins in the 
row. These valves permit filling any bin as 
desired. The valves are manually operated, 
put each bin is equipped with a Fuller-Kin- 
yon bin indicator to show when it has been 
filled. At this plant, no storage is provided 
for the cement except the four large steel 
bins above the batch boxes. These bins ap- 
parently provide ample storage capacity. The 
whole pumping system is stated to be simple 
and efficient in its operation. 


CONCRETE MATERIALS 
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The two bucket elevators which raise 
the crushed stone and sand from the 
track hopper to the overhead bins 


In using this concrete, the correct amount 
of cement, rock, sand and water is first de- 
termined. Engineers recognize that the latter 
ingredient is an important factor in the 
strength of the concrete, and when this 
method of supplying the mix is used, the 
water content can be governed as accurately 
as can the amount of any other ingredient. 
The specified amount of each material is 
then delivered dry to the Barrymore truck, 
and the required water is placed in a tank 
on top of the truck. This truck is made in 
much the shape of a barrel mixer, with 
regular mixing blades installed in the body. 
As the truck carries the batch to the job, 
the dry materials can be mixed, and at the 
job the water from the tanks is added for 
the final mixing. This combined use of 
batching loaders and mixing trucks makes 
for an accurately controlled mix and quick 
service in delivering concrete to the job. 
Since these two things are the most impor- 
tant factors in selling ready-mixed concrete, 
it can be readily seen that the Golden Gate 
Atlas Materials Co. has shown the way to 
many other ready-mixing plants over the 
country in this matter. 
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Note the substantial construction in this close-up view of the Golden Gate plant, 
which also clearly shows the height to which the cement is pumped 


S. B. Lawrence Co. to Build 
Large Products Plant 


LANS for the erection of a modern ce- 

ment block and ornamental concrete plant 
were announced recently by the S. B. Law- 
rence Co. of Lancaster, Penn., following the 
purchase of two acres of land south of New 
Holland avenue in Lancaster. It is stated 
that the new plant will be 175x300 ft. in size 
and will be of one story. Modern automatic 
cement products machiner will be installed, 
thus making possible a larger output than 
is reached at the present plant. Work on 
the plant will start next April, and will be 
completed in four or five months, according 
to the present plans which the company has 
just announced. 


The Lawrence company came to Lancaster 
in 1922 from Marietta, Ohio, where it had 
operated successfully for five years. At pres- 
ent the company is located in the buildings 
formerly occupied by the Rowe Motor Co. 
During the past year the company expanded 
rapidly and has outgrown its present quar- 
ters. At this time it is manufacturing 40,000 
concrete blocks for the new Neffsville school 
building. 


Several months ago the company was in- 
corporated with capital stock of $50,000. 
S. B. Lawrence is president; E. M. Law- 
rence, vice-president, and H. M. Lawrence, 
secretary-treasurer. 


In addition to manufacturing blocks, the 
company manufactures concrete ornamental 
work, a comparatively new art in the build- 
ing trade. The capacity for turning out this 
kind of work will be increased when the new 
plant is in operation—Lancaster (Penn.) 
Examiner and New Era. 


James River Concrete Pipe Corp. 
to Make Improvements 


HE James Concrete Pipe and 

Products Corp., Buchanan, Va., has de- 
cided to enlarge the present facilities of its 
plant, due to a continued demand for its 
product. For the past year the company has 
been turning out chiefly concrete pipe in 
sizes suitable for road culverts, measuring 
from 15 in. up to 48 in., but there has been 
such an increased demand for the smaller 
sizes for sanitary and drain pipe purposes 
that the improvements have been necessary. 
A Martin pipe machine will be installed and 
other improvements made so that the total 
cost will reach about $10,000. The machine 
is now being installed, and it is stated that 
the new sizes of pipe will be ready for dis- 
tribution with a short time. The plant will 
be entirely electrically operated. J. S. Lack- 
land is president and general manager of 
the company.—Buchanan (Va.) News. 


River 


Marysville Cement Products Co. 


NEW cement brick plant has recently 

been built by Martin Lewis at Marys- 
ville, Wash., according to the Marysville 
Globe. The plant was built to provide that 
locality with a plain and fancy brick of port- 
land cement base and Mr. Lewis, who has 
had a wide experience in that field, should 
find a ready market for the products of his 
plant. 

They are equipped to produce this type of 
brick and sell at prices that compare favor- 
ably with clay bricks of the same size. The 
Marysville Transfer Co. is handling the sale 
of the products of this plant. 
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The Rock Products Market 


Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., at producing point or nearest shipping point 


Crushed Limestone 































































Screenings, ; ? 
City or shipping point ¥% inch ¥Y inch % inch 1¥% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and larger 
CUS Gi Aes 1.30 1.30 ‘ 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Chaumont, N. Y.... fk -50 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 
0S i 75 1.75 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Dundas, Ont. ............. oS 1.05 1.05 -90 -90 -90 
RUMPRMIPCERDT ROOMY. ca ncccsceeensesestck,“aeiteteecescctsecs 1.3 1.10 1.00 1 Ue sen 
Frederick, Mo. .............. 50@ .75 1.35@1.45 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 1.05@1.15 1.05@i. 10 
Ft. Spring, W. Va..... .40 ; 1.30 1.25 1.20 
peueme,. Yo. .cics mE 1.40 1.30 1.25 1.00 
Cera .85 1.15 1.15 35 1515 
Rochester, N. Y.—Dolomite...... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.5 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que. (n).. Be i 1530 je bs 95 .85 1.2 
Walford, Penn. 1.35h 1.35h 1.35h 1.35h 
Watertown, N. Y..... 1.00 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Western New York 85 1.25 1.25 1.25 Zs 1.25 
CENTRAL: 
Afton, Mich. 50 1.50 
oS Bee eee ree RES. cescemoacueacs Ue oe a 
Columbia and Krause, IIl......... 1.05@1.40 .95@1.50 1.15@1.50 1.05@1.50 1.05@1.50 0... 
oe Ss Ct RS Seams 5 i 1.00@1.25 1.20@1.25 1.20@1.25 1.20@1.25 1.35 
Davenport, Iowa (f)... 1.50 1.50 1.30 1.30 1.40 
POMURUNE, BOWO - <5. si. <ns 2... 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Stolle and Falling Springs, Ill. 1.05@1. 40 -95@1.50 1.15@1.50 1.05@1.50 1.05@1.50  ..W02............ 
ne eC: ie 1.05 1.05 1.05 95 95 
MOURNS IW EBs oe ede Gs caSeccsctinckecus 100 1.00 1.00 .96 -90 -90 
_ OS Se | ea ane 1.00 1.25 3.25 1.25 1.25 125 
Marblehead, Ohio (1).................. 55 .80 .80 8 8 -80 
SS OO Ree eee 90@1.00 1.00@1.10 -90@1.00 85@ .90 85@ .90 
Northern Ohio Points.................. 85@1.15 1.25 1,15 1.15 t:45 1.15 
SSMEDOV EAT, WIS, coiccccccscnsvcsens-ac- 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
RINE ANG, BOW BRscsccicnccoccenccseseee GD cca nimndgcapiecens 1.20 1.00 IE era ee 
TESST | | een eens encneeneee .90 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
BUND NNN sc sscuiecixeccsosvas 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Toronto, Canada (m).................. 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.85 2.85 
Valmeyer, Ill. (fluxing limestone) ee 20 ae 1.75 ee 1.75 
WN UAT, VIB aon ne ncenincen anna | ea .90 -90 -90 .90 
Winona, Minn. 100 1.20 1.30 1.40 = 1.40 
Wisconsin Points. ....................-. S| ree Reet 1.00 oe Ee eee. 
Youngstown, Ohio .................... -70j 1.251@1.35h 1.251@1.35h 1.251@1.35h 1.251@1. 33h 1.251@1.35h 
SOUTHERN: 
NS, Cee 1.20 1.65 1.65 1.45 25 1:15 
Chico, Texas 1.00@1.40 .50@1.25 1.20 1.10 1.00 .90 
Te. WR. soccecenecce---- BOONE OR, 5 fo rs eee ee Thee cy sie FES. I reese 
Paso, Texas... 50@ .75 50@ .75 50@ .75 1.00@1.50 1.00@1.25 -75@1.00 
Graystone, Ala.. see sdeteh aig run, screened, $1 per ton 
Kendrick and Santos, Fla 3% in. and less, $1 per ton 
Oliver Hill, Ky.... : -50@1.00 2. 0 .00 , -90 .90 
Rocky Point, Va 50@ .45 1.40@1.60 1.30@1.40 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 1.00@1.05 
WESTERN: 
Atchison, Kan. .... 5 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Blue Springs & Wymore, Neb. Be 4.9 1.45 1.45 1.35c¢ 1.25d 1.20 
Cape Girardeau, Mo................... B29) Joke. 1,25 1.25 WOE Bcectecees 
Rock Hill, St. east MMo....<... 1.00 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 -90@1.20 90@1.20 90@1.20 
Sugar Creek. Mo... Be eee 75 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.2 
(r) Cubic yard. 
Crushed Trap Rock 
Screenings, 
City or shipping point YZ inch Y% inch M% inch 1¥% inch 2¥Y% inch 3 inch 
, down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Birdsboro, Penn. (q).................. .20 1.60 1.45 es ie 
Branford, Conn. ........... .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 MOR: aceecipadececeaus 
Eastern Marvland Pe co 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 
Eastern Massachusetts ............ .85 ee! 1.75 1.25 1.25 125 
Bastern New York..................... 75 1.25 125 E25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 1.10 1.79 1 40 159 1.25 1258 
OT) Sea 2.50 2.25 i753 1.25 1325 1.25 
New Britnin. Plainville. Rocky 
Hill. Wallingford. Meridan, 
mt: Carmel, Conn,................ : 1.70 1.45 .20 .05 
Northern New Jersey i 2.00@2.10 1.80@1.90 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
Richmond, Calif. .......... ae Nj eee ene 1.90 1.00 00 
Spring Valley, Calif. a 90@1. = -90@1.25 90@1.25 90@1.25 
Springfield. rE | ee 1.90 1.50 a 
Toronto, Canada (m). a 230 Ped eee 4.05 
Westfield, Mass. .................... 1.50 v0 1.20 BIRO! cri 
a nc Crushed Stone 
ian. . Screenings, 
City or shipping point 4 inch ¥Y inch ¥% inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Berlin, Utley. Montello and Red 
Granite. Wis —-Geanite ........ 1.80 1.70 1.80 1.4n | eT 
Cayce, S. C.—Granite Deere ee nee, 1.75 1.75 B60) scocisaeee: 
Eastern Penn.— Sandstone.......... 1.35 1.70 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Eastern Penn. —Onartzite .......... 1.20 35 125 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Emathla. Fla.—Flint rock.......... 1.00 * : Ee | Sh a nee eee ae ane 
Lithonia, Ga.—Granite 2.00b 1.75 1.40 1.35 1.25 
Lohrville. Wis.— Granite .... 1.70 1.65 1.45 See Sse 
Middlebrook. Mo. eee nccve, SOON S20 DOS 25. wicckcsRecieczuss 1.25 @3.00 
Richmond. Calif. —Ouartzite - ace fr eee 1.00 1.00 W008  kcssstecdnss 
Somerset Penn. (sand-rock)... 1.50 to 1.85 
Toccoa. Ga. .40 R90: ee 1.30 1.30 
(a) Sand. (bh) to % in. (c) 1 in., 1.40. (d) 2 in.. 1.30. (e) Price net after 10¢ cash discount deducted. 
(f) 1 in to 4% in.. 1.45; 2 in. to % 1n., 1.35. High calcite fluxing stone. 1.50. (h) Lesss 10¢ discount. 
(j) Less 19% net ton. (1) Less .05. (m) Plus 25 ner ton for winter delivery. (n) Crusher run for 


ballast, .85. (p) Carload prices. 








(q) Crusher run, 1.40; %-in. granolithic finish, 3.00. (r) Cubic yd. 





Agricultural Limestone 


(Pulverized) 


Alton, Ill.—Analysis, 98% CaCOs, 
0.01% MgCO,; 90% thru 100 mesh.. 


Bettendorf and Moline, I1l.—Analysis, 


CaCOs, 97%; 2% MgCOs; 50% 
a 100 mesh, 1.50; 50% thru 4 
mes 





Blackwater, Mo.—100% thru 4 mesh.. 





Branchton, Penn.— 100% thru 20 
mesh; 60% thru 100 mesh; 45% 
thru 200 mesh 

Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Analysis, 


CaCOs, 944%4%; 
90% thru 50 mesh 


Cartersville, Ga.—50% thru 50 mesh.... 
Pulverized, per ton 


Chaumont, N. Y.—Pulverized lime- 
stone, Bags, 4.005 Wille s.....s.ciececiscesss.s 


Cypress, Ill.—Analysis, 88% CaCOs; 
10% MgCOs; 50-90% thru 4 mesh.. 
50-90% thru 100 mesh........................ 

Danbury, Conn., and West Stock- 
bridge, Mass.—Analysis, 90% CaCOs; 
5% MgCOs; fine ground, 90% thru 
100 mesh; bulk 
Paper bags 
190 lb. cloth bags 


(All prices less .25 cash 15 days) 


Davenport, Ia.—Analysis, 97% CaCQOs; 
2% and less MgCOs; 90% thru 200 
mesh, bags, per ton 
90% thru 20 mesh, bulk, per ton...... 


Hillsville, Penn.—Analysis, 94% 
CaCOs; 1.40% MgCOs; 75% thru 
100 mesh; sacked 


MgCOs, 3%%; 























C.— 
98-99%; MgCOs, 
67% thru 200 


Hot Springs and Greensboro, N. 
Analysis, CaCOs, 
42%; pulverized; 
mesh; bags 


Bulk 
Jamesville, N. Y.— Analysis 


aCOs. 4% MegCOs; 
bags, 4.25; bulk 


Joliet, Ill. — a. 
42% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 mesh... 
90% thru 100 pte Loesch eusioe ianeapnecseceeey 


Knoxville, Tenn.—80% thru 100 mesh; 
bags, 3.95; bulk. 


Marlbrook. Va.—Analysis, 80% CaCOs; 








89% 
pulverized ; 





52% oe 








10% MgCOs; bulk 
Marl—Analysis, 95% CaCOs; 0% 
WEARS UE ASS esocnecnins aoe 


Marion. Va. — Analysis, 90% CaCOs, 
23e MOCO, Oe th... 


Middlebury. Vt.— Analysis 99.05% 
CaCO3; 90% thru 50 mesh; bulk, 
4.00; paper begs 


Milltown, Ind.— Analysis, 
CaCOs, 33% thru 50 mesh, 
tava SO MRS UME nk cecinccee 


Olive Hill, Ky.—50% thru 4 mesh...... 
90% thru 100 mesh 


Piqua. Ohio—Total neutralizing power 
101.12%; 99% thru 10, 60% thru 
50; 45% thru 100 


100% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 70% 
thru 100; bags, 5.00; bulk 
100% thru 4, 30% thru 100, bulk...... 
Rocky Point. Va. — Analysis, CaCOs, 
97%; MgCOs, 75%; 50% thru 200 


mesh, burlap bags, 3.50; paper, 
3.25; bulk 





94.50% 
40% 
1.35@ 











Watertown, N. Y.—Analysis, 96-99% 
CaCOs; 50% thru 100 mesh; bags, 
4.00; bulk 





Agricultural Limestone 
(Crushed) 


Bedford. Ind:—Analysis. 98% CeCe: 
1%, MgCOs; 90% thru 10 mesh... 


(Continued on next page) 


1928 


6.00 


1.50 
1.00 


5.00 


1.50 
1.50 
2.00 


2.50 


3.95 
2.70 
2.75 


2.50 
3.50 


2.70 
1.75 
2.25 


2.98 


5.00 


1.60 


1.00 
2.00 


2.50 


3.50 
1.50 


2.00 


2.50 


1,50 
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6.00 


1.50 
1.00 


1,50 
1.50 
2.00 


3.95 
2.70 


2.75 
2.50 
3.50 
2.70 


1.75 


2.25 


5.00 


1.60 


1.00 
2.00 


2.50 


3.50 
1.50 


2.50 


1,50 








Agricultural Limestone 


Chico and Bridgeport, Tex.—Analysis, 

95% CaCOs; 1.3% MgCOs; 50% 

thru 4 mesh 1.00 
Davenport, la.—Analysis, 97% CaCOs: 

2% and less MgCOs; 90% thru 10 

"SS ae ee eee ene 1.25 
90% thru 4 mesh, per ton.............0... 1.10 
Dubuque, lowa—50% thru 50 mesh...... 


Dundas. Ont.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs; 








MgCOs. 43%; 50% thru 50 mesh.... 1.00 
Ft. Spring. W. Va. en 90% 

CaCOs; 0% thse SO meen. 1.00 
Kansas City, Mo.—50% thru 100 

mesh 1.00 


Lannon, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% MgCOs; 99% thru 10 mesh; 











46% thru 60 mesh 2.00 
Screenings (% in. to dust)............... 1.00 
Marblehead, Ohio—90% thru 100 mesh 3.00 
90% thru 50 mesh 2.00 
90% thru 4 mesh 1.00 
McCook. I11.—90% thru 4 mesh............ .90 


Middlepoint, Bellevue, Bloomville, Ken- 

ton and Whitehouse, Ohio; Monroe, 

Mich.; Bluffton, Greencastle and Lo- 

gansport, Ind.—85% thru 10 mesh, 

20% thru 100 mesh 1.50 
Moline, Ill., and Bettendorf, Iowa— 

Analysis, 97% CaCOs, 2% MgCQOs; 

50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru 4 

BIND « vasslatacacsnaticcecrites delice tvcabotbubniatacaercogion 1.50 
Mountville, Va.— Analysis, 76.60% 

CaCOs; MgCOs, 22.83%, 100% 

thru 20 mesh; 50% thru 100 mesh, 

paper bags. 4.50; burlap bags.......... 5.00 
Stolle and Falling Springs, TIll._—Anal- 

ysis, 89.9% CaCOs3, 3.8% MgCOQOs; 











30% thru 4 mesh ... 1.10@1.70 
Stone Cits lowa — Analysis, 98% 

CaCOs; 90% thru 50 mesh................ 25 
Waukesha W's.—99% thru 100 mesh, 

4.50; 50% thru 100 mesh.................... 2.35 


Valmeyer, Ill—Analysis, 96% CaCOs, 
2% MgCOs; 100% thru 10 mesh.... 1.10@1.70 


Pulverized Limestone for 
Coal Operators 


Davenport, Ia.—Analysis 97% CaCOs; 

2% and less MgCOs; 100% thru 20 

mesh, 50% thru 200 mesh; paper 
EE Se See 6.00 


Hillsville. Penn.. sacks, 4.50; bulk........ 3.00 
Joliet, Ill. — Analysis, 52% CaCOs; 

42% MgCOs; 95% thru 100 mesh; 

paper bags (bags extra) .................... 3.50 


Marblehead, Ohio — Analysis, 83.54% 
CaCOs; 14.92% MgCOs; 99.8% 
thru 100 mesh; sacks 4.25 


Piqua, Ohio, sacks, 4.50@5.00; bulk.. 3.00@ 3.50 


Rocky Point, Va.—85% thru 200 
My NOI: teers tneeabernsens 2.25@ 3.50 


Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 
bulk... 


Glass Sand 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened 
unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant. 











4.50 











Cedarville and S. Vineland, N. | ener *1.75@ 2.25 
Estill Springs and Sewanee, ) i 1.50 
Franklin, Penn. 2.00 
Klondike, Mo. 2.90 
Massillon. Ohio ..... 3.00 





Michigan City, Ind. 
Ohiton, Ohio’ 
Ottawa, Ill. - 
Red Wing, Minn. 
ockwood, Mich. 
San Francieen Calif. ccc: 
Silica and Mendota, Va... 
St. Lows. Mo. 
Utica and Ottawa, Ill 
Zanesville, Ohio 




















n> . . 
tn SooDOuMnNm 
s3ssss ous 


Miscellaneous Sands 









City or shipp i 
tae Cs ° ping point Roofing sand —, 
oo Ohio me 1.25 
iu aire, W — 5 a 
Estill S Ragen cacsansiae ME aseesedasenceeanii 
ew 5 5 
Frakiin Pee siete 1.35@1.50 1 al i 
assillon, Ohio 2.00 
3d 
1.25 
1.75 
1.25 
1.00 
3.50 





(Continued on next page) 


Rock Products 
Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., producing plant or nearest shipping point 


Washed Sand and Gravel 









































Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 
City A a dae point 1/10 in, ¥Y% in. ¥% in. 1 in, 1¥y in. 2 in. 

EAST down and less and less and less and less and less 
Asbury poe Farmingdale, 

Spring Lake and Wayside, N. Ae hens ee 55 1.10 1.25 po. eee 
Attica and Franklinville, N, 75 saa Py S 75 75 aa 
oe a oe ea 1.40 1.40 =). een N 2.25 2.25 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 
eae -60 85 1.25 1.25 
Leeds Junction, Me. 1.00 
Peaeniag Jet., Ne Wiens cccccncnssnsn 75 -65 
je il: ee eam rane -90 
Montoursville, Penn. ..... 1.00 50 
Northern New Jersey 50@ .60 1.25 
PRO OIE ee, be aad 
South Portland, Me... , a er | pT eS 
Troy, ~ , aes 5 50@ .75* 75 .80@1.00* 

F. o. b. boat, per yd... — 1.50 50 By i 1.75 1.75 
Wahi: BD. C....................... 55 55 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 

CENTRAL: 

Pi RS 1 Speer arte .30* 26° 40" -40* .40* -45* 
Attica. Ind. . eee All sizes .75@.85 
Aurora, Moronts, “Oregon, 

Sheridan, Yorkville, Ill........... -50 235 .20 50 .60 -60 
i | ae .40 .60 .65 65 -65 
Chesca, TE... J .50@1.45n .60 .60@1.55n .60 .60@1.90n 
Chicago, IIl. .20 -30 40 -40 -45 
Columbus, Ohio .60 -60 :60 OO etme 
Des Moines. Iowa. eS x eee 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Eau Claire, Chippewa Fa .40 .40 «55 85 eee 
Biznart Lake. W16..........:.:4. -60 -40 -50 .50 -50 -50 
Ferrysburg, Mich. ...... Sree 50@ .80 .60@1.00 .60@1.00 ................. -50@1.25 
Grand Haven. Mich... pan .60@ 80 .70@ .90 YS) Spee .70@ .90 
Grand Rapids. Mich... 50 30 -90 -80 70 70 
ON I oes ey ee 1.00 Re ees i. ee 
SO a eee 50 .50 .60 70 70 
Humboldt. Iowa Be i 35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Indianapolis, Ind. .60 Pi eerie een ae ae 90 .75@1.00 .75@1.00 
jp a eS ee ee eee ee eee eat 25h .70@1.25 1.25¢ 
Tear Cate NWR 50 085 wae 1.25 1.25 
pS | Sa a ere eee .75@.85 all ro, 

Milwaukee. Wis. .......... .96 Oo] 116 1.96 194 1.06 
Minneapolis. Minn. pia catis 35p .35p 1.25q 1.25q 1.25q 1.25q 
St. Louis, Mo............ : sn 1.15e 1.45 1.45a 1.45 1.45 1.45 
St. Paul, Minn....... bare ao 035 aa er 3.25 1.25 
Terre Haute, Ind............... _ “75 .60 45 85 75 73 
NIE WIN see Soe 45 .60 60 65 65 
Winona, Minn. 40 -40 1.50 1.25 1.10 1.10 

SOUTHERN: 

Brewster, Fla. o252':..:........... ae .50 .50 3.00 SG Otek See 
Brookhaven, Miss. -................... 1.25 70 1.25 1.00 .70 .70 
Charleston. W. Va..... River sand and gravel, all pl 1.40 

UII IE is cans ot ge J EE EE: On vcnaculies  tenphitaaieens 
Fort Worth, Texas.............. ; 1.00 .90@1. 10 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Reorviule. Femi. ....................... 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
pS 2 Ree = 65@ .90 65@ .90 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.50 
New Martinsville, W. Va. a 1.10 i a ee 1.30 1.10 .90 
RCI Ur | aids senscancesavecicrninsietes 235 mt 85 .85 By i. a 

WESTERN: 

Bansas City. Mo:...........05.... 0G BO JUGS cake? See ee. (eee 
Crushton, Durbin, Kincaid, 

Largo. Rivas. Calii. eee -10@ .40 .10@ .40 .50@1.00 .50@1.00 50@1.00 .50@1.00 
Oregon City, Ore a 3.25" 1.25" 1.25° 1,29" L295" 125° 
CHUB CTI ic secstteccecsscnins Kt: Faccakcaeca ere 35@ .40 -50@ .60 50@ .60 50@ .60 50@ .60 
Phoenix, Ariz. (k) 1.25° Lis ‘007 3.55" 15* 1.00* 
Pueblo, Colo. ........... ii .80 SE ecceceicnatees 1S nee 1.15 
Seattle. Wash. .................. aa 1.23* 1.23" 1.25" 4.25" 1.25* 1.35° 
Steilacoom, Wash. -50 -50 50 -50 50 .50 

Bank Run Sand and Gravel 
Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 
City or shipping point 1/10 in. Y% in. ¥% in. 1 in, 1% in. 2 in. 
down and less and lese and less and less and less 
Algonquin and Beloit, Wis....... «35 


Brookhaven, Miss. 
LULL a le, gee eee 
Burnside, Conn. .. 
Curcame, S1 ......... 
Des Moines, Iowa 
a eee eens 
fau Claire. Chinpewa Fls., Wis 
Fort Worth. Texas.......... : 
GANT, TE OHBG cece cncccsnsccaceesan 
Crand Rapids. Mich. 
Hamilton, Ohio .........c-sc.cs-0- 
Hersey, Mich. .... - 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Macon, Ga. ............- 
Oregon City, Ore 
TOE, NIN, os cesckcncninitetesccenns 
Steilacoom, Wash. ........~.- eS 
~ ES a. | Sa 


























Mine run gravel, 1.55 per ton 





Summit Grove, Ind..... -50 50 -50 50 -50 .54 
Winona. Minn. ............. .40 .40 -60 .60 .60 -60 
. eee 1.10 1.00 be <. .iiediinatiniaiaade, “>. daceciciimmetimned: — .semubandeimemenan 





*Cubic yd. tDelivered on job by truck. (a) %-in. down. (b) River run. (c) 2%-in. and less. ‘By 
truck only. (d) Delivered in Hartford, Conn.. $1.50 per yd. (e) Mississippi River. (f) Meramee River. 
(g) Washed and screened river sand. (h) %-in. to %-in. (j) Lake sand. 1.75. delivered (k) 60-70% 
crushed boulders. (m) Cu. yd., dune sand, f.o.b. cars, Chicago. (n) Cu. yd., f.o.b. cars, Chicago. (p) .65 
cu. yd. (q) $1.75 to $2.00 cu. yd. (r) Pit run. 


Rock Products 
Core and Foundry Sands 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. 
producing plant. 


City or shipping Molding, Molding, Molding, Furnace Sand Stone 
point fine coarse brass Core lining blast sawing 

Albany, N. Y 2.00 2.00 : 
Beach City, Ohio.. 1.75@2.00 1.75@2.00 1.50 1.75 
Dresden, Ohio 29 1.25@1.50 1.50@1.75 1.00@1.25 
Eau Claire, Wis.... 
Elco & Tamms, Ill. 
Estill Springs and 

Sewanee, Tenn... ‘ Ge eS ~- 1.35@1.50 
Franklin, Penn. ‘ : 1.75 
Kasota, Minn. 
Kerrs. Ohio é E i a 
Klondike, Mo. .00 2.00 
Massillon, Ohio ... R & 2.25 2.50 
Michigan City, Ind. ices 30@ .35 
Montoursville, Penn. 1. 35@1.60 
New Lexington, O. . : Sond 
QOhlton, Ohio .......... ; h ; 1.75 1.75 
Ottawa, Ill. R : ; 1.75 . ro 
Red Wing, Minn.(d) 
San Francisco. +“ 1 
Silica, Mendota, V: 
Utica & Ottawa, Til, 














Ground silica per ton in carloads—18.00@31.00 








2.75 @3.00 





























3.00 
3.50F 3.50@5.00* 3. s0@3. “Oot 3. s0@5. 00T 


Potters flint, 8.00@10. 
my .40@1. _ 40.@1. oy -75@1.00 .40@1. 00f 60}. 9 2.23@3.25 1.00@3.25 
tica, 


= BY | 
Warwick, Ohio... 1. a doh i. s0*@2. Oh 1.50* @2.00h 
Zanesville, Ohio 1.50 2.00 2.50 2.00 


*Green. {Fresh water ne steam dried. 4Core, washed and dried. 2.50 
(e) Filter sand ,$3.00@4.25. 











. (d) Filter sand, 3.00. 
(f) Crude and dry. (g) Also 7.00. (h) Washed, 1.75. 


Crushed Slag 


City or shipping point Y% in. ¥Y in. % in. 1% in. 2% in. 3 in. 

EASTERN: Roofing down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Buffalo, N. Y., Erie ¢ 

and Dubois, Pa. 2.25 2.25 1.25 1.35 2:25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern Penn. 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Northern N. J....... 2.50 1.20 * 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Reading, Penn. F 1.00 1.25 
Western Penn. 2. 1.25 * 1.25 1.25 1.25 


CENTRAL: 
Ironton, Ohio 1.30* 1.45% 
Jackson, Ohio ........ A 1.05* : 2:30* 
Toledo, Ohio x 1.35 P 1.35 


SOUTHERN: 
Ashland, Ky. : 1.45* é 1.45* 


Ensley and Ala- 7 
bama City, Ala... R 25 : 1.15 .90 .90 


Longdale, — 
Ruesens, Va. ... : 1.00 : 1.25 1.25 1.15 


Woodward, Ala. oa. 507 cs 1:45* .90* -90* 


*Sc per ton discount on terms. 71% in. to % i in., , $1. 05*; 5 in. to 10 mesh, $1.25*; 5 in. to 0 in., 
-90*; %4 in. to 10 mesh, 


Lime Products (Carload Prices Per Ton F.O.B. Shipping Point) 


Ground : 
Chemical burnt lime, Lump lime, 
hydrate Blk. Bags Blk. Bbl 





Finishing Masons’ Agricultural 
EASTERN: hydrate hydrate hydrate 
Berkeley, R. I 12.00 


7.50 





Lime Ridge, Penn. 
West StockLvridge, Mass : 

Williamsport, Penn. ............ 10.00@11.00 
York, Penn., & Oranda, Va... 11.507 


CENTRAL: 
Afton, Mich. 
Carey, Ohio 
Cold Springs, Ohio 
Gibsonburg, Ohio 
Huntington, Ind. 
Luckey, Ohio 
Milltown, Ind. 8.50@10.00 R 
Ohio points 7.50 12.00 8.00 11.00 7.50 1.50% 


Scioto, Ohio .. id 7.50 8.50 8.25 .62% 7.00 1.50 
Sheboygan, Wis. 10.50 9.50 2.004 


Wisconsin points® 11.50 
Woodville, Ohio : 7.50 


SOUTHERN: 


El Paso, Texas 

Frederick, Md. 

Graystone & Landmark, Ala. 
Keystone, Ala. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ocala, Fla. 


WESTERN: 


Kirtland, N. M 

Los Angeles, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif... 
Tehachapi, Calif.*%..... ; 
Seattle, Wash. : i re i 


1 Barrels. ? Net ton. *® Wooden, steel 1.70. 4 Steel; in bbl. .95. § Datei Prices, net 30 pon less ‘ae 
discount per ton on hydrated lime and 5c per bbl. on lump if oad in 10 days. *In paper bags, including 
bags. ®* To 11.00. %80-lb. To 1.50. ™ Refuse or air slack, 10.00@12.00. %%To 3.00. 3 Delivered -~ 
Southern California. “ To 8.00. %°To 1.70. 1 Less credit for return of empties, %%90-Ib. sacks. 22 To 9.00. 

To 16.50 





8.50@9.00 
8.50@9.50? 


8.50@9.00 
8.50@9.50" 








8.00 10.00 
12.00 8.00 11.00 7.50 1.50% 


8.50*? 1.35% 








9.50 
12.50 8.00 10.00® 8.00 1.503 








8.00@9.50 
9.00 


8.00@9.50 





October 27, 1928 


Miscellaneous Sands 


(Continued) 


City or shipping point Roofing Sand Traction 
Utica & Ottawa, IIl 1.00@ 3.25 75 
Warwick, Ohio 2.00 
Zanesville, Ohio 2.50 


*Damp. 
Talc 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload lote 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point, 


Chatsworth. Ga: ws 
Crude tale (for grinding).................. - 4.00@50.00 
Ground tale (20-50 mesh), se ia 8.00 
Ground talc (150-200 mesh), 8.50@15.50 
Pencils and steel crayons, gross........ 1.00@ 2.09 


Chester, V 
— tile (150-200 mesh), paper 
ags 
all including 50-lb. bags 


Chicago and Joliet, Ill.: 
Ground (150-200 mesh), bags.......... i 30.00 


Cromleys Mt., Md.: 
Crude talc c 63.00 


Dalton. Ga: 
Crude tale (for grinding) 4.00 
Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags.... 9.00 
Pencils and steel worker's crayuns, 
per gross 1.00@ 2.00 

















Emeryville, N. Y.: 

(Double air floated) including bags; 

325 mesh 14.75 

260 mesh . 13.75 
Hailesboro, N. Y.: 

Ground white talc (double and triple 

air floated) 200-lb. bags, 300-350- 

mesh 15.50@20.00 


Herrv. Va.: 
Crude (mine run) 
Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags 
Joliet. 1: 
Ground tale (150-200 mesh) in bags: 
California white 30.00 
Southern white 20.00 
Illinois talc 10.00 
Keeler, Calif.: 
Ground (200-300 Si bags 


Natural Bridge, N. : 
Ground ole (300- 305 mesh), bags....12.00@15.00 
(a) Bags extra. 


Rock Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton (2240-Ib.) f.0.b. pro- 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 


Lump Rock 
Columbia. Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70% 3.50@ 4.50 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%.. 4.25@ 4.75 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 78% 6.50@ 6.75 
‘Lennessec — F.o.b. munes, oe 3 tu 
unground brown rock, B 5.00 
B.P 6.00 


Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.E. 65%, 2000 ib. 8.00@ 9.00 


Ground Rock 


(2000 Ib.) 
Centerville. Tenn.—B.P 1. 65% 
es Tenn.—B.P.L. 65% 
B.P.L. 72% 
= Pleasant, Tenn.—Lime phosphate: 
B.P.L. 73% to 75%, 98% thru 100 
mesh, bags extra 
80-85% thru 300 mesh, ae extra... 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65% 
Wales, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65% 


Florida Phosphate 


(Raw Land Pebble) 
(Per Ton) 


Florida — F.o.b mines, gross ton, 
68/66% B.P.L., Basis 68%..........--0- 
70% min. B.P.L., Basis 70%........... 


Mica 


Prices given are net, f.o.b. plant 
shipping point. 

New York City, N 
Cut mica (1%4x2) 
Cut mica (8x10) 

Pringie. S. D.—Mune run, per ton....... 
Punch mica, per Ib 
Scrap, per ton, carloads 

Rumney Depot, N. H.—Per ton, 
Mine run 
Clean shop scrap 
Mine scrap 
Roofing mica 
Punch mica, per Ib 
Cut mica—50% from Standard List. 











3.50@ 4.50 
8.75 @14.00 











20.00 @30.00 











Y.—Per Ib., 





























SF ez es mr (OO 


Lael 


<< saeaellCUC lf wrhUCUCUM 


rm 





25 
75 


pro- 


4.50 
6.75 
5.00 


6.00 
9.00 


8.00 
8.00 
11.70 
11.80 
11.00 


3.25 
3.75 





Special Aggregates 


Prices are per ton f.o.b. quarry or nearest ship- 











point. 
ey or shipping | point Terrazzo Stucco-chips 
ie English 
—. English cream 
and coral pink.......... 912.50 @|]14.50 412.50@ 14.50 
Brighton, Tenn.— 
Pink marble chips........ §3.00 §3.00 
Crown Point, N. Y.— 
NN GONE cesteneteareetettnk  ceescseenaaies ~-  9.00@10.00 
Davenport, Ia.— White 
limestone, in bags........ 6.00 6.00 
Easton, Penn. 8.00@ 9.00 
Harrisonburg, Va.— Bulk 
marble (crushed, in 
ie nh $12.50 $12.50 
In sma, Ohio— Concrete 
facings and stucco dash _.................. 11.00@18.00 
Middlebrook. Mo. eg sepaiseglbcabsias 20.00 @25.00 
Middlebury. Vt.—Midd] 
BEE WING sciccieiceincaniaas (9. 00@]]10.00 9.00@1]10.00 
Middlebury and Brandon, 
Vt.—Caststone, per ton, 
including bags 4.00@ 5.50 
Phillinsburg. N. J.— 
Royal green granite... .................. 16.00@20.00a 
Randville. Mich.— 
Crystalite crushed white 
marble, bulk ................ 4.00 4.00@ 7.00 
Rose pink granite. hulk  .................. 12.00 
Stockton, Calif—‘‘Nat- 
“yack” TOOTS GTItS.... ......ccccccccccce 12.00@26.00 
Tuckahoe. N. Y. —Tuck- 
OS | eee 0 
Warren, N 17.90 @|18.95 
SS, eee eee 20.00 @ 32.00 
Wellsville. Colo. — Colo- 
rado Travertine Stone 15.00 15.00 
Whitestone, or *10.00 





4a 16.0. 
1C.L. + c. x (a) ‘Including bags. 
*Per 100 1 


Potash Feldspar 














Auburn and Topsham, Me. — Color 

white, 98% thru 140-mesh.................. 19.00 
Buckingham, Ore.—White, analysis, 

K:0, 12-13%; NasO, 1.75%; bulk 9.00 
De Kalb Jct., N. Y.—Color, white; 

analysis, K2O, 9.63% ; NaeO, 1.01%; 

SiOs, 69.72%; FesOs, .00%; AlsOs, 

7 ee ES ee ee 9.00 
East Hartford, Conn.—Color, white, 

40 mesh to 200 mesh 15.00@28.00 
East Liverpool, Ohio—Color, white; 

98% thru 200 mesh, bulk.................... 19.35 

Soda feldspar, crude, bulk, per ton.. 22.00 
Glen Tay Station, Ont. —Color, red or 

pink; analysis, K2O, 12.81%; crude 7.00 
Keystone, S. D.—White; bulk (crude) 8.00 
Los Angeles, rr =,Color, white; anal- 

ysis, K2O, 12.16%; Na2O, 1.53%; 

ae 65.60% ; Fe2Os, 10%; Al:Os, 

19.20%; Arizona spar, crude, bags, 

ped De ae “eee 11.00 @12.50 

Pulverized. 95% thru 200 mesh; 

bags, 19.73@23.50; bulk...................... 15.75 @22.50 

Pulverized, 20% thru 80 mesh; 

bags, 17.60; bulk 16.50 
Murphysboro, "Ill. —Color, .prime white; 

analysis, KoO, 12.60%; eo 2.35%; 

SiOs, 63%; FeoOs, 06%; AlsOs, 

18 20% ; 98% thru 200 mesh; bags, 

21.00; bulk 20.00 
Penland, N. C.—White; crude, bulk.. 8.00 

Ground, bulk 16.50 
pruce Pine, N. C.—Color, white; 

analysis. KO. 10%; NacO, 3%; 

SiOz, 68%; FesOs, 0.10%; AlsOs, 

18%; 99'4% thru 200 mesh; bulk. 18.00 

(Bags 15¢ extra.) 

Crude feldspar, bulk 9.00 








Rock Products 


poner 


Tenn. 
K,0. 10%; NagOs, 3%; 68% SiOa; 
99%4% thru 200 mesh; bulk (Bags, 


white; analysis 


15¢ extra) 18.00 
to Can.—Color, flesh; analysis 
K.0O, 12.75%; NagO, 1. 96%; ; crude. 7.50@ 8.00 


Chicken Grits 


























Afton, Mich.(Limestone), per ton........ 1.75 
Belfast, Me.—(Limestone), per ton...... $10.00 
Chico and pe ae a 12.00 
Danbury, Conn.; Adams, Ashley Falls, 

and West Stockbridge, Mass. (Lime- 

stone +7.50@*9.00 
Davenport, la.—(Limestone) bags, per 

ton 6.00 
Easton, Penn.—In bags 8.00 
El Paso, Tex.—Per tonv..............cccccccsss- 1.00 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Per bag. 1.25 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Per ton, “including 

sacks: 

Feldspar 14.00 

Gypsum 7.50 
Marion, Va.—(Limestone), bulk, 5.00; 

bagged. 6.50; 100-lb. bag.................... .50 
Middlebury, Vt.—Per tom...............-0000- 10.00 
Randville, Mich.—(Marble), bulk.......... 6.00 
Rocky Point, Va.—(Limestone), 100-Ib. 

bags, 50c: sacks. per ton, 6.00; bulk 5.00 
Seattle, Wash.—(Gypsum), bulk, per 

ton 10.00 
Tuckahoe, N. Y 8.00 
Waukesha, Wis.—(Limestone), per ton 8.00 
Wisconsin Points—( Limestone), per ton 15.00 
Winona, Minn.—(Limestone), sacked, 

per ton, $8.00; bulk, per ton............ 6.00 


*L.C.L. tLess than 5-ton lots. tC.L. 9100-Ib. bags. 


Sand-Lime Brick 


Prices given per 1000 brick f.o.b. plant or near- 
est shipping point, unless otherwise noted. 

















TE Oe oaictintscactncndannteenteaendantnananen 1 
pe | ee 10.50@11 0 
Barton, Wis. 10.50g¢ 
Boston, Mass. 17.0U0* 
Brighton, N. Y. 19.75* 
TOPCIIOTOUN, POG, ceccsiinnsssicsscenscaccsians 11.00 
Dayton, Ohio 12.50@13.50 
Detroit; Mich. 13.00 @16.00*d 
TEC, COUN, cccssicestcssnscictssconioons 13.00 
i. Ras 18.00T 
Grand Rapids, Mich..................cccccccsse 


Hartford, Conn. 
Jackson, Mich. 

Lakeland, Fla. " 
pe, Seer er 





12.50 

14.00@19.00* 
13.00 
10.00@11.00 
tes: 
1 e 


























Lancaster, N. Y. .25 
Madison, Wis. . 12.50a 
Mishawaka, Ind. 11.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. 13.00* 
ee  _ | eae nee 7 
New Brighton, Minn........................0000 

Pontiac. Mich. 12. so@is. oo 
( Sees 

I I itera taskcecaiecpsdntcinateined 

Prairie du Chien, Wis............cc.-.-ccoo 18.00 @22.50 
Rochester, N. Y..... 19.75 





Saginaw, Mich. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Sebewaing, Mich. 
ene 
GRIN PEN N  Ma  Veciiiieccacsccsecceteccseiniers 
Syracuse, N. 
Toronto, Canada "| | AR EES Ie 
Wilkinson. Fla. 
Winnipeg, Canada 


*Delivered on job. +5% disc., 10 days. Pl 
price. (a) Less 5c discount per M, 10th of month. 
(d) 5% disc.. 10th of month. (e) Delivered in city 
limits. (f) F.o.b. yard, 12.50. (g) Delivered Mil- 
waukee, 13.00. 








13.50 
12.50@ 14.00 
12.50 

77 00 

00 

18. 00@20 00 
15.00e 

12. wor 00 
5.00 
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Portland Cement 


Prices per bag and per bbl., without bags, net 
in carload lots. 














Per Bag Per Bbl. 
Mamma TE Te iia ciescine commen 3. 70 
II RI Bt cries ieasnecid 36 
, OS ee 2.25 a2 65 
poe ee eS 
pO ee ee 47 1.88 @2 3 93 3 
LSE ib pee er 
SN in circcncenensmniieccs 90% 3.61 
Ce MO SORES icici, ee 2.24 
SOME. St aE eee 1.85 
aoe, er 2.56 
2S) 1 aR. 5 2.45 
Cincinnati, Oi oe ae 2.62 
CONN CRI asco caxavensnocceive 2.64 
Columbus, WN aia tacnisctectnanatcusios 2.62 
FR ES EE ee meee 1.80 
RREWCNCIOTE, SOWE <q cnccniescccn- ai Gauntean 2.24 
Dayton, Ohio 2.64 
Denver, Colo. 2.55 
Des Moines. 2.05 
Detroit, Mich. 1.95 
Duluth. Minn. 2.04 
pe eee 1.90 
Endtamapolia, End. ......:ccccis.cc.:--. 54% 2.59 
pO | eee 2.44 
De eae ampere 2.60 
pO Sh See eee 2.13 @2.53 
maseon City; Mo..................... 45% 1.82 
Los Angeles, Calif......................- 62% 2.50 
Ee SED RS Serer 55% 2.57 
IN oo cascada - ancora 2.44 
Ce SS 2.20 
TRUCE. TRONS, ccsesticcccccecsns. eres 2.12 @2.22 
je EL 1 ae eee 5 1.60 
New Orleans, La......................... .45% 1.82 
OSS Co ES aaa 503% 2.03@2.43 
po SE eee ES 2.07 
Oklahoma City, Okla................. 57% 2.29 
0 UM ee eee 54 2.16 
|. |) (a nai 2.22 
Philadelphia, Penn. ................-.-. 2.11@2.61 
i. OO ees 3.91° 
Pittsburgh, | SS ee 2.04 
Vu a eae 2.80 
CU CI aan ccstasiisnnccseneansas 2.40 @2. 90a 
pS ee ae se 3.4la 
2 ee | Se ee aes R0 
Salt Lake City, Utah.................. 76% 2.81 
San wo nar Ng —_ . LS 2.71a 
Savannah, RS ee 2.60¢ 
St. Louis. aa. ae 48% 2.35 
a i cal 2.12@2.22 
. "See 2.90F 
ek RS oe er ee 2.40 
fo. Se) ae 2.60 
Bo a CO ee err 2.01 
YG) 2.13 
Wheeling, W. Va 2.52 
Winston-Salem, N. C 2.29 
Mill prices f.o.b. in carload lots, without bags, 


to contractors. 

















Albany. N. Y 43% 1.75 
a ae -10 
a ee cas cage 1.80 
Chattanooga. Tenn. ees 2 45° 
ROU WN cinccckccctscciaticecineien,  soieiers 2.55 
oo | Aes 2.05 
Da RO setcintcctccecsicstincccieciece. \ coninins 1.90 
CS. SS aa ke bisa 1.75 
pS ON Ee eee ee 1.65 
Lime and Oswego, Ore............... 2.503 
pe OO eee 2.00 
Wamaretie, PRR. cccccsscsceccessccscssee ann 2.15 
bE yes 1.75 
pe i OR Cee = 2.05 
COIN US icarcccccinccanetntinies saa Soa = 1.85 
Cc OS eee 2.20 
i ...lUl eee 1.86 


NOTF—Add 40c ner bhi. for bags. 

*Includes sacks. ¢10c discount, 15 days. 

410c discount 10 days. 

(a) Includes cloth sacks returnable at 10c each. 
(b) 24c bhi. refund for paid freight hill. 

(c) 35c bbl. refund for paid freight bill. 





Gypsum Products— CARLOAD PRICES PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET, F.O.B. MILL 








Crushed Ground 

Acme, Tex, Fock ba) 
yoo can 7 3.00 
Blue Ra ids, Kan.. We 1.70 
Des all owa ry 


I 
Detroit, Mich bm 


nd ada. Tc Mich 65 
YPsum. Ohio .. 70@3. 
8 Angeles, Calif. 0 ” 


Ostaene Lodge, Kan... 

Port Clinton, 

grand, Colo. si 
Ta se 

Seattle, Wee alt — 


innipeg, } 
Nore 





6.10 
5.00 


LF 60 
F—Ret hl 
(b) Calacorgrarnahle bags. on Si: paper hags. 1.00 per ton extra (not returnable). 








Agri- 
ouliend 
Gypsum 

4.00 


8.00u 


15.00 
9.00 


7.00 


4.50@5.00 13. —* 00 5.00 





Cement 

Stucco and 
Calcined Gauging Wood Gauging Plaster 
Gypsum Plaster Fiber White Sanded 

4.00 4.00 Ct a 

10.70u 10.70u 

10.00 10.00 10.50 

10.00 10.00 10.50 

14 7a 12 29m 


14.50 15.0 
9.00 9. 00 
6.00 9.00 
7.00@9.00 9.00 
8.40 9.00 
5.50 6.00 
10.00 9.00 
zn 
13.40 14 40 
12.00 i 





13.00 14.00 14.00 





(a) Hardwall plaster. 13.99: casting. finiehing maldineg 
(c) Plaster lath; (m) includes paper bags; (0) includes jute sacks; (u) includes sacks. 





Wallboard, 
-—Plaster Board— %x52o0r 48” 
1%4x32x ¥%x32x Lengths 
Cement Finish 36”. Per 36’. Per 6'-10’. Per 
Keene’s 7 M Sq.Ft. M Sa.Ft. M Sa. Ft. 
ase siete nad 15.00 20.00 
Si | pn sneseit 
ssaniban 15.00 20.00 
a) 0Olti(«sactaes ew ee 
22.00 21.00 30.00 
esr eg barsiter 25.00 
19.00 prane 15.00 20.00 
19.00 12.00 15.00 18.00 
Do ae 1590 20.09@25.00 
9.00 19.00 21.00 7.50 
ies”. tapeietin 1s. an an 
Sessatzeu 6s acspaees 15.00 25.00 
rs) T—e 20.00 30.00 
rere panes pine 15.00c 22.50 
aii acta 0.00 20. om 33.00 


(v) retail 35.00. 
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Construction Begun on Neville 


Market Prices of Cement Products isheidk “sees Fie 


Concrete Binck ONSTRUCTION WORK has been 


Prices given are net per unit, f.o.b. plant or nearest shipping point started on the new cement plant of the 

et noe Sizet— re Davison Coke and Tron Co. on Neville Is- 
Aon di 96 jad sail 17.00 5 r land, in the Ohio river below Pittsburgh, 
Cement ‘City. Mich ; 230.0026. 00a Penn. The blast furnace of the American 
iin. Geis > ___ 16. Steel and Wire Co. and 140 acres of ground 
monger aga r sei 1 en ~ eee é"" were bought early this year, as noted in 


Grand Rapids, Mich. oe -- Rock Propucts, October 13. <A _ byproduct 

ieee, tok 10@ 12a ae Mi 4 “coke plant will also be constructed on the 
Los Angeles, Calif. 4x8x12—5.00* oo = » gi 

Olivia and Mankato, Minn. 9.50b ace = age 

Somerset, Penn. oo art ae os z veronsecnne sone Production of pig iron and cement will be 
isKliwa, . . : ’ ssee oo : ce 

Yakima, Wash. 20.00* started next June and coke will be made by 


*Price per 100 at plant. Rock or panel face. (a) Face. Delivered. {Price per 1000. (b) Per ton. October, 1929. 
(c) Plain. (d) 5x8x12—65.00 M, 5%4x8x12—68.50 M. 












































The blast furnace will have a capacity of 


Cement Roofing Tile Pasadena, Calif. (Stone Tile) : Per 100 600 tons of pig iron a day. The coke plant 
314x4x12 3.00 will consume 1000 tons of coal a day and 

Prices are net per square, carload lots, f.o.b. 31%4x6x12 4.00 | ill - ‘ = 
nearest shipping point, unless otherwise stated. 314x8x12 3.59. the cement plant will have an annual capacity 


Camden and Trenton, N. J.—8x12, per a a "een Ill.: ~~ of 1,000,000 bbl. Provision is being made 
Re , Phang ieie: Rine edie: CHM. e to treble the initial coke capacity, to double 
Chicago, Ill.—Per sq (Stone-Tile) : Per 1000 the pig iron capacity so as to increase the 
Detroit, Mich. —Sx8xi2, per M : 314x6x12 50.00 iw toy SO. inn the ¢ 
Houston, Texas—Roofing Tile, per sq 5. 31%4x8x12 60.00 cement capacity Dy % in the future. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—9x15-in. . Prairie du Chien, Wis. : 
Gray -00 5x8x12 82.00 
Red -- Il. 5x4x12 46.00 


Green... - 13: 5x8x 6 (half-tile) 41.00 j i 
Waco, Texas: . 5x8x10 (fractional) Sani 82.00 Arizona Lime Plant Resumes 


4x4 : Each } 1 
Yakima, Wash. (Building Tile) : Operation Under Receiver 


Cement Building Tile — - PERATIONS at the plant of the Pun- 


Cement City, Mich : . . ee =e 
ao y. 9 ) Cement Drain Tile tenney Lime Co., Puntenney, Ariz., have 


Chicago Diatiies (Blapiline) « Grgettinger, Yowa,—Draia tile, per foot: been resumed after about a year of inter- 
pe — ei - ne ape 5-in., 6-in., 05%; 8-in.. .09: mittent production, according to information 
8x12x16, per M 275. 10-in., "50: jo ei Ngee te 2 obtained recently from John Sheffield, gen- 

— pang in., 1.35; 36-in. : eral manager. 

Detroit, Mich. : Longview, Wash.—Drain tile, per foot: Production now approximates 200 bbl. of 

Pesce ge eg , baa “ae aren eines Romane ; lime a day, said the general manager, but 
5x8x12, per 100 t Otsis = Mankato, Minn.—Cement drain ‘ the plant is runing only about one-hali capac- 

ae TH reine ; Tacoma, sis Riediaa: We, ae 08 ity and is employing only 30 men. Fewer 
4x8x12, per 100 5. in. : . men are required to operate the lime works 

My. Mieasant. 2 ' ‘ ai x since the installation of oil burning equip- 


8 i ment 18 months ago, said Mr. Sheffield. 










































































Houston, lexas: 
5x8x12 (Lightweight), per M P 
Several months ago the company got into 


Concrete Brick financial straights and went into receiver- 


Prices. given per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant or near- ship. At this time it being operated under 
est shipping point. “4 . 00 ae: ie 
eniienee ae hein, ie, ¥ 14. 120% woes lease from the receivers. us 
aooen, a ins 1 22.00 25.00@40.00 Omaha, Neb 18.00 30.00@ 40.00 During the time that the plant was in this 
re, - (Del. ac- = ; ny , : : ; , ’ 
cording to quantity).. 15.50 22.00@50.00 Pe aclshia "Renn... He me situation production was intermittent only, 


Camden and Portland, Ore. 17.50 23.00@ 55.00 but during the last 60 days production has 
PE Ye , Mantel brick—100.00 @ 150.00 ‘ ’ ; : 
= Ohio = nsripas . Prairie du Chien, Wis. 14.00 22.50@ 25.00 been steady but on a small basis. For sev- 
olumbus 10 " . j i 5 = - ° . t 
El Paso, Tex.—Klinker.. te cay, 5. D ~ rig 32.306 125,00 eral months Mr. Sheffield occupied himself 


Watertown, N. Y 20.00 35.00 in the southern part of the state with lime 
- Westmoreland Wharves, : 
aati P 14.75 20.00 kilns, but upon the new lease from the re- 
Friesland. Wis. ped ee te ___ 74:00 “ceivers he was recalled to take charge of 
Longview. Wash.* .00 22.50@65.00 : ee en : ee 
has Beales, Calli 940% of Lice affairs—Prescolt (Ariz.) Courier. 





Current Prices Cement Pipe Prices are net per foot f.o.b. cities or nearest shipping point in carload lots unless otherwise noted 


Culvert and Sewer 4 in. 6 in. Sin. 10in. 12in. 15in. 18in. 20in. 22in. 24in. 27in. 30in. 36in. 42in. 48in. 54in. 60i0 
Detroit, Mich... sete 15.00 per ton 
Detroit, Mich. “(ec)” 


Sewer .... 3 40.60 90 0 1 7S 2.00 2.50 3.30 4.50 5.75 6.50 8.00 
see 


Culvert RSP .95 1.25 1.60 2 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. in. to 12 in., 72% off standard sewer - 
Houston, Texas .19 .28 : 55% 
Indianapolis, Ind. 85 
Longview, Wash........... 
Mankato, Minn. 


Norfolk. Neb. (b) 

Olivia, Mankato, Minn. 
Paullina, Iowa? .......... 
Somerset, Penn. pied 
Tiskilwa, Tl (rein.).. ae 
Tacoma, Wash. ee 
Wahoo, Neb. 

Yakima, Wash. 


(a) 24-in. lengths, (b) Reinforced. (c) Delivered on job; 5% discount, 10th of month. 
?21-in. diam. {Price per 2-ft. length. 


3.00 3.50 5.00 6.50 8.00 10.00 
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Work on Pacific Coast Cement 
Co. Plant at Seattle Progresses 

HE new portland cement plant of the 

Pacific Coast Cement Co., now under 
construction at East Waterway, 3801 Margi- 
nal Way, Seattle, Wash., is well under way 
as shown by the accompanying photograph 
taken October 10. 

The plant will have two 11 ft. 3 in. by 
200 ft. Traylor kilns served by a 200-ft. 
stack that has an internal diameter of 10 ft., 
supplemented by a Cottrell precipitation 
plant that will be enclosed in a fabricated 
iron structure, according to a recent letter 
from S. E. Hutton, chief engineer for the 
cement company. The precipitator building 
is being erected by the Sheble Construction 
Co., McDowell building, and under the di- 
rection of the Western Precipitation Co. 
of San Francisco, who hold the general con- 


) te 
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S. Tanizawa, director of the Oriental 
Engineering Co. advises in a recent letter 
to Rock Propucts that the design of the 
plant will follow modern American prac- 
tices and will have a capacity of 3000 bbl. 
per day. The primary and secondary crush- 
ers, steel conveyors, compressors, drill sharp- 
eners and automatic weighing devices have 
already been ordered. 


Idaho Cement Co. Promoters 
Give Assurance Regarding 
New Project 

HE IDAHO PORTLAND CEMENT 
CO. will build a plant at Inkom, 
Idaho, with a capacity of 1,000 to 1,200 
bbl. a day. Definite assurance of this was 
given September 25, by E. J. Simons, 
president of the company, who stated that 


The new plant of the Pacific Coast Cement Co. at Seattle under construction 


tract for this building and will equip it with 
the necessary machinery. 

A clinker storage building 85 ft. by 336 
ft., nine silos 24 ft. by 85 ft., a three-story 
bag house 75 ft. by 78 ft., a 75 ft. by 400 ft. 
wharf, rock storage facilities, 36 x 30 Dorr 
agitators are all in various stages of com- 
pletion. Three 7 ft. by 45 ft. Traylor mills 
will be included in the grinding equipment. 

Limestone for the plant will be hauled by 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., and for 
this purpose that company has purchased two 
boats, the Eastern Coast and the Eastern 
Guide, and are having installed the necessary 
hoppers for handling the rock. 


New Japanese Cement Plant 


HE Oriental Engineering Co., Ltd. 

Marunouchi _ building, Tokyo, Japan, 
have recently placed orders with American 
and Swedish manufacturers of cement ma- 
chinery for equipment for a new cement 
plant and quarry which will be operated 
under the name of the Tokyo Cement Co., 
With headquarters at Tokyo, Japan. 





$400,000 had been subscribed already, the 
land purchased, and machinery ordered 
of which the greater part will be on the 
ground by the first of the year. Every 
cent raised by the sale of stock will go 
into the treasury of the company, Mr. 
Simons said as no commissions are paid 
and the men interested in the company 
are paying their own expenses. 

Mr. Simons was host to a number of 
the representative business and_ profes- 
sional men of Pocatello at a dinner at the 
Hotel Bannock Tuesday evening. At this 
dinner every detail of the proposed plant 
was discussed. Mr. Simons made it clear 
that while the organization was seeking 
some support from the citizens of this 
state as it was his opinion that the new 
plant would mean a great deal for Idaho, 
nevertheless it would be constructed if 
all the capital necessary had to be raised 
in Spokane. 

H. D. MacCosham, president of the 
chamber of commerce, assured Mr. Si- 
mons and his associates the support of 
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the people of his community and their 
appreciation of the men who by their 
large investment showed their confidence 
in this community. 

Mr. Simons, who by the way is a pio- 
neer of the west, having been engaged 
in the sale and manufacture of construc- 
tion and mining machinery in Montana 
and Washington for thirty years, ex- 
plained how he happened to become inter- 
ested in the lime rock deposits of this 
community. In his remarks he brought 
out the fact that he and his associates had 
spent the greater part of a year investi- 
gating and testing the quantity and qual- 
ity of the deposits his company. is soon 
to convert into a finished cement product. 
His investigation, in which several highly 
equipped scientists participated, developed 
the fact that the materials necessary in 
the manufacture of the highest quality of 
cement, exist at Inkom in a practically 
inexhaustible quantity and in a quality 
that is not surpassed in any part of the 
United States. He described the physical 
features of the property as being quite 
unusual, having regard to economy in 
manufacture. The advantages as to loca- 
tion together with the very high degree 
of the necessary content, associated with 
market, so im- 
pressed him that he immediately pro- 
ceeded with the purchase of the property. 


an instantly attractive 


Mr. Simons explained the nature of the 
organization of the company, which is 
capitalized at $500,000, adding that there 
is no promotion expense incurred in the 
transaction, assuring his guests that every 
dollar of the proceeds from the sale of 
the stock would go into the treasury of 
the company and be expended in the 
construction of the plant. He referred 
pleasantly to the fact that his Spokane 
friends had subscribed $400,000, or four- 
fifths of the total required capital quite 
promptly. 

Secretary Maxfield has taken up his 
permanent abode in Pocatello, and is com- 
fortably established with his wife and 
three children at 1006 North Arthur. He 
has opened offices on the ground floor of 
the Carlson building—Pocatello (Idaho) 
Tribune. 


Slate Association to Meet at 


New York 


HE Slate News Bulletin calls attention 

to the Annual Slate Industry Confer- 
ence that will be held at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City, January 14 to 17, 
1929. 


That week has been designated a National 
Slate Week and the annual conference 
should be the source of many valuable ideas 
to the association members and others. All 
those who are interested in slate or in roof- 
ing problems are urged to attend. and to 
make reservations at this time. 
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New Machinery and Equipment 
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New style auto sampler suitable for use 
in cement plants 


New Style Auto Sampler 

HE GALIGHER CO. of Salt Lake 

City, Utah, recently announced a new 
type of auto sampler for taking wet or dry 
samples in industrial plants and in opera- 
tions making ore treatments. This sampler 
should find use in cement plants as well as 
in the metallic minerals field since the appli- 
cation is much the same. The company 
claims efficient, position action, and accuracy, 
with this device, and states that the sampler 
is simple and very easy to install. It was 
designed to supplant the water tipping box 
and other sampling devices in ore treatment 
plants, and the company says that the new 
machine eliminates the inaccuracies and an- 
noyances of the other methods, caused by 
irregular water pressure, stoppage of the 
small orifices, and similar trouble. The new 
sampler is self-contained and can be placed 
at any point to which an electric line can 


New cable clip which has two 
grooved jaws 


be strung. It can be fitted for direct con- 
nection to a motor or for connection by belt 
to a line shaft. 

In this sampler a rotating cam on the 
shaft periodically contacts with a roller on 
the ratchet lever and raises the latter, 
thereby imparting a slow motion to the 
shaft through the roller friction ratchet and 
ratchet wheel. At the other end of this 
shaft in a bevel pinion which turns two bevel 
gears in opposite directions on a stationary 
shaft. As these latter turn, lugs on them 
contact with two weights hanging loosely 
on the stationary shaft, raising the weights 
upward. As the weights reach an upright 
position, they fall forward to the bottom 
again, and in doing so contact with the cam 
surface of one of the trip arms, and cause 
it to move to the opposite position. As the 
trip arms are mounted rigidly on the shaft, 
the motions due to the falling weights is im- 
parted to the sampler bar and cutter. The 
device is adjustable to permit variation in 
the interval of sampling from 10 minutes to 
one hour. 


Cable clip in use, showing how both 
grooved jaws grip the cable 


New Cable Clip Has Two 
Grooved Jaws 


A Sew E Eureka Metal Products Corp., North 

East, Penn., has announced a new pat- 
ented cable clip having two jaws that are 
fully grooved for the cable, instead of only 
one. It is claimed that this new clip will 
carry three times the load possible with a 
clip which has only one grooved jaw and 
which permits the cable to be in contact with 
the U-bolt. The new construction provides a 
larger holding surface, thus permitting the 
heavier loads and also adding to the safety. 
it is stated. The manufacturers claim that 
the new clip prevents any distortion in the 
cable, no matter how tightly the nuts are 
pulled down, and thus there is considerable 
saving on the cable. The clip is being manu- 
factured in a full range of sizes. 


New Gas Engine With Large 
Power Range 
N the September 15, 1928, issue of Rock 
Propucts the announcement was made 


Internal combustion engine of 
unusual design 


regarding a new internal combustion engine, 
a development of the Climax Engineering 
Co., Clinton, Iowa. It is stated, according 
to the manufacturers, that this engine will 
develop from 50-h.p. at 500 r.p.m. to 110-h.p. 
at 1200 r.p.m. and to be remarkably free 
from detonation under maximum load. The 
company has named this engine the “Blue 
Streak.” 


Electrically-Controlled Auto- 
matic Sampler 
NEW automatic,’ electrically-controlled 
sampler, known as the “Geary-Jennings 
Sampler,” has been announced by J. F. 
Geary and H. C. Jennings, who jointly hold 
the patents on the equipment. Mr. Geary 
is a consulting metallurgical and mechanical 
engineer of Salt Lake City, Utah, and Mr. 
Jennings is a metallurgical engineer for the 
General Electric Co. of Schenectady, N. Y. 
The designers have been subjecting the new 
inachine to practical tests during the past 
two years. 

In the operation of this machine, the cross- 
head carrying the cutter slides on two guide 
rods, and is propelled horizontally across the 


Automatic, electrically-controlled sam- 
pler with cover removed showing th? 
screw, cutter carriage and cutter bar 
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stream to be sampled by means of a threaded 


shaft. This shaft is driven by a small mo- 
tor, the entire operation of which is auto- 
matically controlled by standard electrical 
timing switches and magnetic switches. The 
timing switch is adjustable to obtain any 
sampling interval desired from two seconds 
to 36 minutes. It is stated that the move- 
ment of the sample cutter completely fulfills 
all the requirements of correct sampling, as 
it moves at regular time intervals in a 
straight line and at a uniform rate of speed. 
Lubrication has been carefully worked out 
so that the machine should not require greas- 
ing or an other attention oftener than once 
every three or four months, it is stated. 

The entire mechanism is enclosed in a 
dust-proof, weather-proof housing, making 
it possible to install the sampler in wet and 
dirty places or out of doors with no shelter 
at all if desired, according to the designers. 
This housing is arranged to be padlocked in 
place, making it impossible for unauthorized 
persons to tamper with the sampler or in- 
terfere with its operation in any way. The 
small size, box-like shape and low headroom 
requirements of the sampler permit it to be 
installed in very cramped locations, the 
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SECTION 4A b 
WITHOUT COVER AND ? 
SHOWING STRAIGHT LINE CUTTER 
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The rear of the automatic sampler with the housing removed showing the electrical 
equipment of the machine 


manufacturers have claimed. 

Any number of G. & J. samplers can be 
operated simultaneously by a master timing 
switch which may be placed in the plant 
superintendent’s office or in any location de- 
sired. Samplers may also be operated in 
groups, or singly, if desired. The operating 
cost of the machine is almost nothing, it is 
claimed, as no power is consumed between 
cuts except that required to operate the tim- 
ing switch. 

The makers state that this sampler is 


adaptable to any type of cutter desired. The 
upper view in the accompanying drawing 
shows the sampler with a bucket cutter espe- 
cially designed to handle dry material such 
as rod mill feed, crusher rolls discharge and 
other products similar to those found in the 
rock products field. These materials are 
frequently too coarse to pass through the 
ordinary cutter without possible clogging, 
but with this cutter the bucket dumps com- 
pletely over at the end of travel, thus elim- 
inating any chance of choking in the cutter. 
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Complete layont of the elec- 
trically-controlled automatic 
sampler, showing it equipped 
with a number of types of 
cutters for different varie- 
ties of materials 
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News of All the Industry 





Incorporations 





Rock Asphalt, R. Hutchinson and Al- 
fred David. 
Seaford Sand and Gravel Co., 
increase $12,000 to $16,000. 
Producers Gravel and Sand Co., Shreveport, 
capital increase $100,000 to $200,000. 
Joseph Riccardo, Inc., 156 Hawtree 
maica, N. Y., $10,000. Cement products. 
Washington County Sand and Gravel Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., incorporated in Kansas for $20,000. 


sy rel Texcrete Brick Cec., St. Louis, Mo. 
L. S. Shafer, 1919 South Grand St., St. Louis. 


Pandas Gravel and Sand Co., Shreveport, La., 
has applied for charter to do business in Arkansas. 


Serafinelli Granite Co., Quincy, Mass., $10,000. 
Guido Serafinelli, president, 496 Quarry St., Quincy, 
Mass. 

Mozark Quarries Co., Doe Run, Mo. Walter H. 
Barenfinger, Vandalia, Mo.; Charles W. Medley, 
Knob Lick, Mo. 

Union County Brick-Crete Block Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J.; 1000 shares, no par value. Charles A. Otto. 
Cement products. 

Osakis Concrete Products Co., Osakis, Minn., 
$50,000. Peter, Agnes, Joseph John and Pauline 
Rutten, all of Osakis. 

Mitchell Bay Lime Co., Bellingham, Wash., 
$50,000 in 50,000 shares at $1 each. H. P. Troy 
and George F. Yantis, Olympia, Wash. 

Inter-State Cement Corp., Wilmington, Del., in- 
crease from 5000 to 5750 shares, no par value. 
Corporation Trust Co. of America, Wilmington. 

Ready-Mixed Concrete Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 

500 shares common, no par value; 500 shares pre- 
ferred at $100 per share. I. A. Campbell, C. T. 
Welsh and Lee M. Derby. 
.. Blue Mountain Mining Co., Blue ‘ 
Miss., $375,000. Albert C. Anderson, Ripley, 
Miss.; G. A. Hazzard, Corinth, Miss. Owns 1000 
acres of “paint rock’? and options on 4000 acres 
more. 


Kentucky Cement Corp., Wilmington, Del., 25,000 
shares common, no par value. To manufacture end 
deal in fertilizer, shale, sand, clay, lead, cement, 
etc. (Project to build a portland cement plant near 
Frankfort, Ky.) 


Cast Stone Co. of Illinois, succeeding the Chi- 
cago Architectural Stone Co., 332 South Michigan 
Ave., capital of which has been increased to $259,- 
000. Forest R. Lowrey, Krohn, M. A. 
Williams. Cement products. 


Diamond Springs Lime Co., Diamond Springs, 
El Dorado county, Calif., $100,000, par value $1 
per share. H. P. Brown, E. E. Font, Odell Wil- 
son, R. L. Hollingsworth and Effie H. Wilson. 
Total capital authorized, $200,000. 


Rockdale Lime Co., Inc., Rockingham county, 
Va. (P. O. address, Linville, Va.) Robert L. 
ol president. Changing its name to Rocksdale- 
Coreen Lime Co., Inc., and changing location of 
principal office from Shenandoah county (P. O. 
address — s Brook), Va., to Rockingham county, 
Va. (P. O. address Linville, Va.). Laird L. Con- 
rad, ‘ral Harrisonburg, Va. 


Inc., M. 
Seaford, N. Y., 
ka... 
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Quarries 





Arkansas City Sand and Gravel Co., Arkansas 
City, Kan., is installing a 100-hp. Diesel engine at 
its Silverdale quarry. 


Engineers Department, U. S. Govérnment. re- 
cently reopened an old quarry at Hartsburg, Mo., 
to quarry rip-rap for flood-prevention work on the 
Mississippi River. 


American Crushed Rock Co., Delaware, Ohio, 
has been awarded a contract for ballast for the 
four-track approach to the new Union Station, 
Cleveland, Ohio. About 1,000,000 tons is involved. 

W. . Swank, Fairfield, Iowa, is stripping the 
Harry Van Auken stone quarry at Farmington, 
Iowa, preparatory to beginning operations for the 
production of road stone and agricultural lime- 
stone. The quarry is on the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy R. R 


E. C. Schroeder, Mayville, 
Marquette Stone Co. quarry, 
has installed a Link-Belt, 1-yd., gasoline shovel. 
Next spring Mr. Schroeder has announced plans to 
install a large initial crusher that will enable the 
plant to produce 100,000 tons a year. 


Wis., has leased the 
McGregor, Iowa, and 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has its rock crushing 
plant near Hemlock Pass, Wash., 25 miles east of 
Kelso, in operation and is getting out 300 to 400 
cu. yd. of crushed rock daily for use in ballasting 
the many miles of logging railway that have been 
constructed into the forested area between the Co- 
weeman and Toutle rivers during the past year. 


Sand and Gravel 








National Sand and Gravel Co., Amite City, La., 
is reported to have made shipments to Central 
American ports. 

Gemmer and Tanner, Inc., Post-Dispatch_Bldg.. 
Houston, Tex., have acquired a site at Calhoun 
and Dowling streets, Houston, for a gravel plant. 


Wolf River Sand and Gravel Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., has moved its headquarters offices to 520 
Falls Building, where larger space is available. 


A. B. Brown -_ associates, Lockney, Tex., is 
completing a new $200,000 sand and gravel plant 
near Quitaque, Caprock county, Texas. 


Bayou Sand and Gravel Co., Columbus, Tex., 
has purchased property on Walnut St., and plans 
are being made for the erection of a new office 
building for the company. 


Missouri Portland Cement Co.. St. Louis, Mo., 
is reported to have placed its sand and gravel plant 
at Beauchamp, Mo., in operation to supplement the 
output of its Jedburg plant. The Beauchamp plant 
is said to have been idle for a considerable period. 


Gemmer and Tanner, Houston and Columbus. 
Tex., well-known operators of sand and_ gravel 
plants, have incorporated as Gemmer and Tanner, 
Inc., with a capital of $300,000. The firm has 
hitherto operated as a partnership, No changes in 
policy of methods of handling their extensive busi- 
ness will result from the incorporation, it was said. 


American Aggregates Corp., Fort Jefferson, Ohio; 
five employes narrowly escaped death recently in 
an accident at the plant. When attempting to load 
heavy sand pump into a truck, a board floor on 
which the. pump rested caved under the weight, 
precipitating the men and pump about 15 ft. to 
the ground. Luckily, not one of the men had been 
pinned under the full weight of the pump. One 
man had his left arm broken, two ribs cracked, 
and minor cuts; another, foot injury and_ ribs 
broken. 





Cement 





Atlas Portland Cement Co., Hannibal, Mo., em- 
ployes contributed $219 to the Red Cross Florida 
relief fund. 


Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., Mason 
City, TIa., is building a locomotive house. Mac- 
densa Engineering Co., Chicago, are engineers and 
contractors. 


Pacific Coast Cement Co., Seattle, Wash., has 
let a contract to the Macdonald Engineering Co., 
Chicago, IIll., for a stock house of approximateiy 
110,000-bbl. ‘capacity cement storage. There are 
nine reinforced concrete silos in the unit, each 24 
ft. in diameter and 85 ft. high. 


International Cement Corporation, New York, 
N In the construction of the new Moffat tun- 
nel through the Rocky Mountains, west of Den- 
ver, Colo., unprecedented pressures were encoun- 
tered from the soft rocks above. INCOR portland 
cement, a high-early-strength cement was used in 
lining the tunnel at those places with all around 
satisfaction. This type of cement is finding other 
extensive uses where delays of a few days would 
be serious and result in financial losses under ordi- 
nary conditions. 


Pacific Coast Cement Co., Seattle, Wash., has 
awarded contracts as follows. in connection with 
the construction and completion of the new cement 
plant at 3801 East Marginal way, including super- 
structures for a cement mill and coal building, ap- 
proximately 1000 hp. in electric motors and a 10- 
ag switchboard. The buildings, for which Peder 
P. Gjarde, Lyon building, holds the general con- 
tract. will be of steel frame, concrete and corru- 
gated metal construction, and work will be started 
on them at once. The motor order, involving ma- 
chines ranging from 100 hp. down, was split be- 
tween Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co. and General Electric Co., while the sw¥ch- 
board award was given to the "Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co. The motors, to be 
direct-connected to individual machines, will be 
delivered within two to six weeks time. 


_ Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Osborn, 
Ohio, entertained, October 10, 95 members and 
guests of the Dayton chapter of National Associa- 


tion of Cost Accountants at a dinner meeting in 
Osborn. Max Monroe,’ president of the chapter, 
introduced J. W. Hearron and Fred Doupe, com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements. Mr. Hearron 
spoke of the different processes of manufacturing 
cement and outlined in detail ee methods of arriy. 
ing at cost. He also spoke of the various phases 
of welfare work being carried on at the plant— 
among them life insurance without cost and a 1% 
bonus to departments which operate through a 
month without lost time or accidents. Allison 
Jennings, of the chemical laboratory department, 
spoke on the processes involved in the making of 
cement and gave a brief history of the cement 
industry. Following the dinner the visitors were 
taken on a tour of inspection of the plant. 


Cement Products 


Eastern Hume Concrete Pipe Co., 80 Federal 
St., Boston, Mass., is building a plant at Haver- 
hill, Mass., to manufacture concrete pipe and con- 
crete brick. 








Chicago Cement Products Co. is the new name 
for the Chicago Granite Co., Elmwood, Park, IIl., 
according to a recent announcement. Correspond- 
ent: Deming, Jarrett and Mulfinger, 160 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 





Gypsum 





Standard Gypsum Co., San Francisco and Long 
Beach, Calif., has recently purchased a 350-hp. 
Busch-Sulzer ‘diesel engine for its mine and crush- 
ing plant on San Marcos Island, Lower California. 
The engine is direct-connected to an electric genera- 
tor and this unit will supplement a similar power 
unit now in operation. 


United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, IIl.; a 
“tear-down”’ permit has been issued by the Bureau 
of Building Inspection, Philadelphia, Penn., to the 
Morton C. Tuttle Co. for the demolition of two 
brick buildings at 58th St. and Schuylkill River to 
make way for a large development of manufactur- 
ing buildings for the United States Gypsum Co. 
The proposed work will consist of one of the larg- 
est industrial developments in Philadelphia in some 
time and will represent an investment of more than 
$1,500,000. 





Miscellaneous Rock Products 





United Talc and Crayon Co., Glendon, N. C., 
A. L. Luff, president, announces that it will start 
grinding and shipping talc and making soapstone 
pencils about November 1. 


Paul and Charles F. Gerheardt, Asheboro, N. C., 
are reported to be planning a tale development 15 
miles east of Asheboro on Soapstone mountain. A 
200-ft. prospect tunnel is under way. It is proposed 
to put up a pulverizing plant at Staley. 


Feldspar Milling Co., Inc., Burnsville, N. C., re- 
cently organized, has work under way on a new 
feldspar grinding mill at Bowditch, N. C.,_ that 
will have a daily output of 75 tons of finished ma- 
terial. It is purposed to install a third unit later. 
C. P. Rogers, Tryon, N. C., is president; Rudolph 
Glatly is manager, in charge of construction. 





Personals 





John C. Eden, president of the Superior Port- 
land Cement Gor. Seattle, Wash., recently under- 
went an operation at the Providence _ hospital, 
Seattle. 


C. W. Streit, Jr.. sales manager of the Southern 
Cement Co., of Birmingham, Ala., has been re- 
elected president of the Southeastern Association of 
the American Athletic Union. 


J. Byron Harris, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, formerly 
a promotion engineer with the National Lime Asso- 
ciation, spoke on the lime industry recently at 4 
meeting of the Seattle Mining Club. 


W. W. Norris, United States Gypsum Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., addressed the members of the Construc- 
tion Club, Cleveland, Ohio, recently, at a noonday 
meeting. The subject of his address was he 
Manufacture and Practical Use of Gypsum in Build- 
ing’’—il'ustrated with motion pictures. 
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High Capacity and Low Crushing Costs 
with Newhouse Style“B” Crusher 


Modern requirements 
demand low crushing 
costs which are governed 
by the ability of the 
crushing equipment to 
produce high capacities 
per crushing unit. The 
Allis-Chalmers New- 
house Style ‘‘B’’ Crusher, 
with its large receiving 
opening, short rigid main 
shaft and rapid crushing 
stroke, meets these re- 
quirements. The result 
of this high speed crush- 
ing stroke is high capac- 
ity with a uniform prod- 
uct at a minimum of 
power per ton of material 
crushed. The machine 
is self-contained with 
vertical motor. 


The forged steel heat 
treated main shaft is of 
heavy proportions, hol- 
low bored for strength 
and passage of the drive 
shaft from the motor. 








Allis-Chalmers Newhouse Crusher 


Patented and Patents Pending 











Lubrication is by exter- 
nal motor driven centrif- 
ugal pump with oil filter 
and cooler. The crusher 
is of heavy construction 
to meet the most severe 
crushing conditions. 
Concaves are reversible 
end for end. The ma- 
chine is arranged for 
three point suspension 
by cables to the frame- 
work of the building, 
thus saving building 
space and foundation ex- 
pense and eliminating 
building vibration. 


The perfected Allis-Chal- 
mers Newhouse Style 
**B”’ Crusher is the result 
of over seven years’ work 
and study during which 
time all problems have 
been solved. 


Made in three sizes — 
7” — 10” — 14’ receiving 
opening. 


THE ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY will, in the near 
future, announce another new type of crusher for fine crushing in which the 
capacity is relatively larger with respect to receiving opening than in the New- 
house Style ‘‘B’”’ machine and will be especially suitable for those installations 
where larger capacity is desired and large receiving opening is not so essential. 
This new crusher will embody many improvements in which the industry is 


vitally interested. 
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Obituaries 





Archer B. Mifflin, field engineer for the National 
Slate Association, died Sunday, October 14, 1928. 
after a prolonged illness. Mr. Mifflin was one of 
the first engineers in the East, especially in Phila- 
delphia and New York to do missionary work 
among the architects for the Structural Slate Co. 





Manufacturers 





Nugent Steel Castings Co., Chicago, IIll., an- 
nounces that Harold C. Osman, secretary, and 
heretofore in charge of sales for the company, has 
been appointed works manager. 


American Locomotive Co., New York City, has 
received an order for five of the largest double-end 
type locomotives ever built in this country. They 
cost $59,000 each and the total weight of the en- 
gines and tender in working order is 352,000 lb. 


Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., announces 
the appointment of George F. Joyce as assistant 
sales manager for Chicago and vicinity. The Chi- 
cago office has been moved to new and larger quar- 
ters at 720 Cass St. 


Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co., Oakland, 
Calif., has taken over the property and assets of 
the Pacific Diesel Engine Co. of that city, pur- 
chased for the sum of $405,000. Details of new 
financing to handle the expansion program of the 
company will be announced soon, it is reported. 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, announces plans for increasing steel capacity 
of the company 30,000 tons a month through the 
building of four additional open hearth furnaces at 
their South Chicago plant. Contracts for the addi- 
tional plants have been awarded the Morgan Engi- 
neering Co. 

General Electric Co.’s sales billed for the first 
nine months of 1928 amounted to $242,676,762.07; 
as compared with $225,959,610.89 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. Profit available for div- 
idends on common stock for the first nine months 
of 1928 was $38,841,625.31 as compared with $35,- 
193,054.70 for the same nine months last year. 

Hill Clutch Machine and Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announces the appointment of Calvin 
R. McGahey to their sales engineering force. Mr. 
McGahey will cover the Southern section of the 
country, including’ Virginia, Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. 


Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio, has added the 
following men to its sales force: A. L. McLain 
will be connected with the Dallas, Texas, office, 
under the direct supervision of V. L. Wheeler, dis- 
trict manager; G. D. Laurell, with residence at 
Alcoa, Tenn., will be attached to the Atlanta 
office in a sales capacity for both the Thew Shovel 
Co. and the Universal Crane Co.; H. S. Beale 
will be located at the New York office of the com- 
pany; R. S. Delp at the Philadelphia office, and 
a Devine and Malcolm Jones at the Chicago 
office. 


Trackson Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has appointed 
the following new distributors to handle all lines of 
Trackson equipment: Motor Power Equipment 
Co., Ford Road and River Blvd., St. Paul. Minn. ; 
Industrial Tractor Sales Co., Inc., 500 Fallsway, 
Baltimore, Md.; E. B. Kelly Co., N. Broadway, 
Box 22, Alt any, N. Y.; W. B. May, Inc., 41 
Perry St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Truck-Tractor Equip- 
ment Cex: 460 Neilston St., "Columbus, Ohio; Trac- 
tor & Equipment Co., 520-522 Passaic Ave., New- 
ark, N. J.; and Service Supply Co., 20th and 
Venango Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 





Trade Literature 





NOTICE—Any publication mentioned under this heading 
will be sent free unless otherwise noted, to readers, on 
request to the firm issuing the publication. When writ- 
sng for any of the items kindly mention Rocx Propucts. 


Rollerless Rotary Screen. Bulletin No. H-46. 
Description of this type of screen with sketches 
and photographs. GALLAND-HENNING MAN 
UFACTURING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Screen Supreme. A 24-page booklet describ- 
ing the company’s vibrating screen equipment, 
illustrated with pictures of the screen and views of 
installations together with a number of dimension 
and assembly disegrams. TRAYLOR VIBRATOR 
CO., Denver, Colo. 

Gasoline Locomotives. Bulletin No. 2822, cover- 
ing 2%, 3%, 4% and 5 ton gasoline locomotives 
for industrail uses with illustrations and diagrams 
of the locomotives and their parts, together with 
tables of specifications and hauling capacities. 
GEO. D. WHITCOMB CO., Rochelle, Il. 

Hydraulic Stripping. An attractive illustrated 
booklet outlining the method of stripping in quar- 
ries, etc., with a nozzle, and detailing the econo- 
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mies of this method. Views of present stripping 
installations are included, as well as illustrations of 
other applications in the industry. UNIVERSAL 
NOZZLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Flexible Couplings. Bulletin No. 180, containing 
16 pages and illustrated with cuts of various cou- 
plings and illustrations. Outlines the company’s 
complete line of this equipment, including one new 
type, and has a number of tables of specifications 
of the various models) THE FALK CORP., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Flexible Couplings for Motor, Turbine, and En- 
gine Drives. atalog No. 40, containing 32 pages 
on the various types of Francke flexible couplings, 
together with many illustrations of equipment and 
installations and a number of tables of specifica- 
tions, dimensions, etc. SMITH & SERRELL, 
General Sales Agents, Newark, N. J. 

Induced Draft. A _ 15-page illustrated bulletin 
detailing the installation of exhaust fans for firing 
locomotives and exhausting gases from round 
houses, written primarily for the railroad industry, 
but of interest to the rock products industry be- 
cause of its suggested application in the latter field. 
BAYLEY BLOWER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bucket Elevators. An illustrated catalog, No. 
465, describing 184 bucket elevators of different 
styles or sizes, with capacities from 6% to 750 
tons an hour. The catalog also lists typical mate- 
rials, giving their weights per cubic foot of volume 
and designing the type of elevator best suited to 
lift them. JEFFREY MFG. CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


The Most Efficient Drive in Industry. A 56-page 
illustrated booklet on synchronous motors, written 
expressly for plant executives and managers in 
language which is not too technical. The book 
outlines a number of applications of these motors, 
with illustrations of these installation. ELECTRIC 
MACHINERY MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Speed Reducers. A 12-page illustrated booklet 
covering the company’s line of all types of speed 
reducers, together with many illustrations of their 
installation and drawings of their details. Forg- 
ings. A bulletin concerning the accuracy achieved 
in the forgings furnished by the company to an 
industrial concern. GEARS AND FORGINGS, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Speed Reducers. Illustrated catalog No. 166, 
describing planetary speed reducers, heavy duty 
worm gear reducers, medium duty worm gear. re- 
ducers, and herringbone reducers. The book is a 
very complete discussion of the Ay and is writ- 
ten in a clear and concise style. It contains 160 
pages. D. O. JAMES MANUFACTURING CO., 
Chicago. 

Storage of Coal and Other Bulk Materials. A 
new 56-page booklet, Catalog No. 11, devoted to 
the handling of bulk material, particularly coal, 
but also discussing the storage of stone, sand, gyp- 
sum rock and similar rock products. The book is 
well illustrated with views of the equipment and 
of installations, and also has numerous diagrams 
showing typical installations. SAUERMAN BROS., 
Chicago. 

Crawler Excavating Equipment. A 40-page illus- 
trated catalog giving construction details and speci- 
fications for crawler equipment from ¥%4-yd. up to 
1%-yd. machines. Besides giving data on the ca- 
pacities and operating ranges of the various ma- 
chines, there are also a number of views of equip- 
ment giving interesting examples of various kinds 
of use. NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO., 
Chicago. 


Packing Service. A 176-page catalog handsomely 
bound and illustrated with cuts of all of the com- 
pany’s types of packing for bearings, pumps, valves. 
and similar places. The book is also illustrated 
with diagrams of typical uses for various kinds of 
packing, together with all the data accompanying 
the installations. The latter part of the book is 
taken up with tables containing a wide variety of 
useful engineering data. GARLOCK PACKING 
Co., Palmyra, N. Y 

Experiences in Changing to Pulverized Coal. 
An illustrated reprint from ‘“‘Power Plant Engineer- 
ing,” detailing the problems met in making a 
change at one large industrial plant. Unit Pulver- 
izers. Bulletin No. 128 describing the installation, 
uses, and advantages of unit pulverizers, with nu- 
merous illustrations of equipment installed in vari- 
ous plants. STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Rock Crushing Equipment. A 44-page bulletin 
describing crushers, screens, conveying equipment 
and other equipment for use in rock products 
plants, together with tables of specifications, capaci- 
ties, etc. Exceptionally well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings of the various types of equip- 
ment and with several views of installations at 
plants in the fied. GOOD ROADS MACHIN- 
ERY CO., Inc., Kennett Square, Penn. 


Chicago Pneumatic Bulletins. Bulletin 700 (Third 
Edition). Details and descriptions of horizontal, 
duplex. single and two stage compressors. Capaci- 
ties 250 to_10,000 cu. ft./min. Bulletin 720 (Fifth 
Edition). Descriptive details of horizontal, straight 
line, center crank type for stationary or semi- 
portable uses. Capacities 67 to 1085 cu. ft./min. 
Bulletin 773 (Second Edition). Giant semi-Diesel 
oil engine of horizontal type, sizes 30 to 100 B. 
H. P. Class A-04. Bulletin 786 (First Editiony. 
Description of type P6, vertical, duplex, single act- 
ing compressors. Sizes 100 to 310 cu. ft./min. 
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Bulletin 787 (First Edition). Electric motor driven 
portable air compressors. Bulletin 788 (First Edi. 
tion). Type P6, vertical, single cylinder, power 
driven Comores of 17% to 41 ft. displacement, 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., Chicago 
Pneumatic building, 6 East 44th St., New York. 


Swing Hammer Pulverizers. A new catalog, No, 
450, describing advantages, uses, and installations 
of swing hammer pulverizers, and listing 54 vari- 
eties of materials for which these pulverizers may 
be used successfully. Illustrations are given of the 
regular types, and also of some new kinds recently 
developed by the company, and the catalog is also 
provided with tables of specifications, dimensions, 
etc. JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO., Co. 
lumbus, Ohio. 


User Experience—the Key to Future Nickel Steel 
Applications. A 16-page illustrated booklet outlin- 
ing the methods used by the company in getting 
its message to technical men of various industries, 
and including a number of reproductions. of the 
company’s advertisements which appeared in tech- 
nical magazines. Uses of Nickel Steel in Various 
Industries. Bulletin concerning the application of 
nickel steel in a number of fields, including automo- 
tive, mining, and miscellaneous industries. Buyers’ 
Guide. A directory of manufacturers using nickel 
alloy steel in the construction of their products. 
es NICKEL CO., New York 
‘ity. 


G. E. Bulletins. GEA-19E. A.-C. enclosed mag- 
netic switches suitable for starting small single- 
phase, two-phase and three-phase alternating cur- 
rent motors that can be thrown directly on the line. 
GEA-556B. Automatic welding head and control 
(automatic _electrode-feeding device. magnetic- 
clutch type). GEA-874B. Type WO-200A arc 
welder, belt, motor, or gas-engine driven, stationary 
or portable, self- excited, variable voltage, single- 
operator. GEA-1052. General purpose synchronous 
motors, ‘‘7500 series,’ two-phase and _ three-phase, 
75 to 200 hp. and 220 to 2200 volts. Silent Gears, 
GEA-482A. A 32- -page illustrated bulletin on “Fab- 
roil” and ‘‘Textolite’’ gears giving specifications 
and including ten tables of dimensions, formulas, 
diametral pitches, specifications. etc. Electric Heat 
in General Electric Factories, GEA-1012. A 32- “page 
illustrated bulletin of ,applications for electric heat 
found in the company’s own factories. GENERAL 
ELECTRIC (CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Insulation of Industrial Furnaces and Ovens. 
Bulletin No. 108, containing a clear and concise 
discussion of the problem of insulating furnaces and 
other heating equipment, illustrated with many 
drawings of typical installations and good practices, 
and containing numerous actual photographs of the 
company’s installations. Heat Insulation in the 
Smelting and Refining of Non-Ferrous Metals— 
Four-page illustrated Bulletin No. 102, covering in- 
sulation of furnaces. Better Concrete at Less Cost. 
Illustrated folder, No. 338, on the use of celite in 
concrete. Quality Concrete in Every Type of 
Structure. An eight-page illustrated bulletin, No. 
340, on the workability of cement and the methods 
by ‘which satisfactory results can be obtained, in- 
cluding pictures of work in progress and completed. 
High Temperature Insulation. A 20-page reprint 
of a lecture prepared for presentation to students 
of engineering schools, containing a technical. dis- 
cussion of the problems of high temperature insu- 
lations. Celite for Concrete. A 16-nage —— 
bulletin on methods of use and results obtained by 
addition of the company’s products to concrete 
mixtures. CELITE PRODUCTS CO., Chicago. 


Petoskey Cement Building 
Packing Plant at 
Milwaukee 


"TWO large cement silos of capacities 

which will make Milwaukee one of the 
leading cement handling ports on the Great 
Lakes, will be erected on the Burnham 
canal in the Menominee valley by the Pe- 
toskey Portland Cement Co. of Petoskey, 
Mich., it was learned recently. 

The two silos, with equipment, will cost 
about $100,000, it is said, and their construc- 
tion will mark the entry of the third large 
cement corporation to the city of Milwau- 
kee. The Manitowoc Portland Cement Co. 
already has two large silos on the Burnham 
canal, and the Huron Portland Cement Co. 
two more. 

Ships coming into Milwaukee with ce- 
ment will pump their cargo into the silos 
under force of compressed air and it will 
then be sacked for use here or shipment to 
other Wisconsin cities. 
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The Shaw Classifier 


Patented 


HE Shaw Sand Classifier uses combined surface current 
and rising current classifier principles to grade sand. 
This machine furnishes the cleanest product, and the most 
accurate. sizing, of any form of separator made. It pro- 
duces a drier sand than any other automatic settling tank. 


The construction is simple, and regulation easy. The 
classifier has only one moving part, viz., the float in upper 
tank with its attached center rod that raises and lowers 
the rubber tipped valve at the discharge opening. The 
principal regulation consists in controlling the supply of 
fresh water from the upper tank, and rate of discharge of 
sand. 


Send for new 78-page book No. 640, “Link-Belt Plants 
for Washing Sand and Gravel.” 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 3561 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Machinery and Chains 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. SAN FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. Offices in Principal Cities 19th and Harrison Sts. 


om | 
LINK-BELT 
SAND AND GRAVEL WASHING PLANTS 
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